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‘““Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








JOLUME XXIX. 


MARS AND THE TELESCOPE. 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 


“The discovery of these satellites [of Mars] is one 
of the most important astronomical events of the 
century, being paralleled only by the discovery of 
Ariel and Umbriel by Lassell, and of Hyperion by 
Lassell and Bond.”—North American Review, Septem- 
ber, 1877. 





‘Sir Mars,” said Telescope, 
**You cannot boast 
Of lunar vassale, loyal satellites, 
And wingéd host, 
To do your pleasure and uphold your state, 
Such as on nobler planets serve and wait.” 


“Sir Telescope,”’ said Mars, 
‘*T may be red 
As Esau; but my birthright is not 
spent, 
My knightly head 
Wears coronet. I’ve squires on my estate, 
And girls torun with lamps when I’m out 
late.” 


‘* My stars !’? cried Telescope. 
“‘Great Mars ! excuse. 
I’ve just this minute rubbed and fixed 
in place 
Glasses I use 
At the right angle op my heaven-turned nose ; 
And now, indeed, your glories you disclose.” 


“Sir Spy,’? laughed ruddy Mars, 
** Here’s to your health, 
And may each fresh-rubbed lens bring 
to your glance 
New views of wealth. 
One does not know where one may finda 
moon, 
Planets, like men, must not be judged too 
soon.”’ 





WHICH NECK SHALL BE BROKEN? 


BY REV. WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 





Rev. JosepH Cook, the lecturer, is 
now one of Boston’s recognized institu- 
tions. To omit to hear him when he is 
lecturing there is as if one failed to visit 
the Common, the State House, or Fanueil 
Hall. The once-famous ‘‘ Thursday Lec- 
ture” wasa Puritan custom of that city, 
which lasted until within a comparatively 
few years; and in the olden time it was at- 
tended by the godly citizens, the leading 
magistrates, and all visitors from a dis- 
tance. It differed little from the ordinary 
service on Sunday. But Mr. Cook’s Mon- 
day lecture is sui generis. Fifteen hun- 
dred people, one or two hundred of whom 
are ministers of various denominations, 
assembled weekly to hear this one man on 
topics bearing upon the exigencies of the 
times, and especially upon the questions at 
issue between the skeptics and Christianity. 
Before he begins the regular lecture he oc- 
cupies, while yet sitting in his chair, ten 
minutes on a passing practical topic. In one 
of these ‘‘ talks” he opened fire in this way 
upon the respect so often paid in this coun- 
try to public men whose personal character 
everybody condemns: 

“Charles Dickens, toward the close of 
his ‘American Notes,’ says that when in 
the United States, on his first visit, he was 
often forced by sheer amazement to ask 
why dishonesty, conjoined with high intel- 
lectual capacity, received so much rever- 
ence from Americans. ‘Is it not a very 
disgraceful circumstance,’ Dickens would 
inquire, ‘that such a'man as So-and-So 
should be acquiring a large property by 
the most infamous and odious means, 
and, notwithstanding all the crimes of 
which he has been guilty, should be tol- 
erated and sheltered by your citizens? 
He is a public nuisance, is be not ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘A convicted liar?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘He has been kicked and cuffed and 
caned? ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And he is utterly dis- 
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honorable, debased, and profligate?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.’’ ‘In the name of wonder, then, what 
is his merit?’ ‘Well, sir, he is a smart 
man.’ [Applause and laughter.] Dickens 
says he held this dialogue an hundred 
times. (‘American Notes,’ chap. xviii.) 
In Dickens’s name, I once told this anec- 
dote to a learned German, who replied, in 
the spirit of the renowned German candor 
and in his own name, bringing his hand 
down upon the table with an emphasis that 
made the glasses ring: ‘That word ‘smart’ 
will break America’s neck yet, unless you 
break the word’s neck.’ ” 

This is a true prophecy, and it needs to 
be repeated and enforced till the people 
give heed. The curse of our nation is its 
idolatry of ‘‘smartness.” The very word 
has changed meaning on our lips to co- 
incide with our peculiarity. In England a 
‘‘gsmart” man is one showily dressed, one 
whose garband air lack the refinement and 
unobtrusiveness of gentility, and suggest 
something of pretension and display. It is 
hardly a word of praise, unless used by a 
superior in a patronizing tone with regard 
to an inferior. But we have transferred it 
from dress and deportment to intellect and 
action.. With usa ‘“‘smart” man is a man 
of talents, of resources, of practical ability, 
of successful accomplishment. The key to 
the meaning is in the last fact. We admire, 
we deify success. It covers a greater mul- 
titude of sins than ever charity did. A 
new country develops force of character 
and ingenuity in overcoming obstacles, and 
then worships its own product, like other 
idolaters. Ant, as idolatry has ever laid 
more emphasis on the power than on the 
moral character of its gods, so do we, asa 
people, in exalting our ‘‘smart” men. The 
crowd are so pleased with the mental power 
which lends itself to daily events, to pro- 
duce or control them, and which opens the 
way for its possessor to riches and honors, 
that they care not to scrutinize motives and 
methods, in the face of tangible results. 
Ability, shrewdness, power to secure one’s 
aims, to help one’s friends, to humble one’s 
enemies, a certain impudence of face 
which nothing can abash, a readiness of 
retort on all occasions—these are the qual- 
ities which win popular admiration and 
debauch the popular conscience. Such are 
the idols of the lower classes. 

The ‘‘lamented” Col. James Fisk sat pre- 
eminent in this modern Pantheon. His 
various immoralities were too numerous 
and too public to be denied; but they were 
mildly regarded as ‘‘ peculiarities” of the 
great man, who must have some place of 
overflow for his exuberant soul. ‘‘ Smart 
men” could not be expected to be under 
the same restraints as others. Their plans 
were too large to be hedged about by the 
Ten Commandments. How is brilliant 
““success” to be won if aman must always 
be asking some other question about a 
measure than whether it will accomplish 
its object? Mr. Fisk’s sudden death, little 
expected in form or time, but plainly to be 
traced to his ‘‘ peculiarities,” as the excit- 
ing cause, had but a temporary effect in 
cheeking the ardor of his admirers or the 
ambition of his rivals. The idolatry of 
‘*smartness” was not buried in his grave. 
On the contrary, it seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to build him a marble monument 
higher and more costly than that erected to 
the memory of any saint within the bounds 
of that virtuous commonwealth! 

But the ‘‘ smart men ” take most fondly 
to politics. There is no other so favorable 

field. One must be a little careful in at- 





tempts at commercial smartness, not to 








overstep conventional morality, unless 
legal forms are observed; but political 
position affords a cover and an opportun- 
ity. Thus favored, a whole ‘‘ring” of 
these eminent characters may exist, and 
may control the treasury and the votes of a 
national metropolis. To be sure, the mem- 
ory of Tweed rises here, as did that of 
Fish before, to hint that the ‘‘last end” of 
the ‘‘smart man” may not be quite as 
enviable as that of the righteous; but then 
the ambitious and unscrupulous are hardly 
convinced yet that ‘‘ persecuted” Tweed is 
not a good deal of a hero, and, when liber- 
ated, likely to be overwhelmingly elected to 
a lucrative city office, if only nominated in 
the right district. State legislatures and 
Congress suffer greatly by the large infu- 
sion of ‘‘smartness” which they contain. 
This quality is found to do excellent service 
in running ‘‘the machine” of politics. It 
has ability to ‘‘fix primaries,” to ‘‘insure 
nominations,” and to reduce an election to 
‘‘a dead certainty.” It soon comes to in- 
fluence with those high in authority, and 
procures appointments and shapes policy. 
Whatever can be accomplished by bold and 
arrogant denunciation of foes, by specious 
flattery of the people, by adroit services to 
the party,and by secret wire pulling and 
manipulation is within its province and 
ministers to that success which procures a 
popular pardon for all sins. 

But does not admiration of such indi- 
vidual success work our sure ruin? Does 
it not suggest and lead toa like evil success 
for the party? Does it not corrupt the am- 
bition of our youth and place before them 
the basest models? Does it not undermine 
the morality of the entire people and pre- 
pare them to accept unprincipled men and 
immoral measures? Doesit not discourage 
virtue and make statesmanship a mockery? 
Surely, as the German professor said, we 
must break the neck of this infamous 
‘*smartness,” or it will break that of this 
great republic. All patriots trembled for 
months lest, through the devices of pre- 
cisely this class of men, our late national 
election of President should issue in fraud 
or in violence, to the disgrace of free in- 
stitutions before the world. It is not the 
people whom we fear, but the politicians, 
the men who pride themselves on shrewd- 
ness and chicanery; who count the profit- 
ableness of the end above the righteous- 
ness of the means, and who put the party 
above God and the country. There is but 
one cure for the evil. Good men must be 
prompt in branding this ‘‘ smartness” with 
its true designation, and be firm in resist- 


ing temptation to raise it to places of honor 
and trust. 





ETHICAL AXIOMS. 
‘BY THE REV, WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


ALL science rests upon axioms. The 
physical sciences are based upon mathe 
matics, which is the science of quantity, 
and mathematical reasoning starts from 
certain fundamental truths, which can 
neither be proved nor disputed. 

I have no doubt that the same thing is 
true of religious science. This is what 
Mr. Cook has been strongly and truly 
asserting. He tells us that we must build 
our theology on axioms; and, in enforcing 
this demand, he has been doing our theolo- 
gy & most important service. No theology 
will stand that is in*conflict with the pri- 
mary truths of reason, the fundamental 
laws of thought. ‘ Man is older than revela- 
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tion, and this is the very first law of inter- 
pretation—a law which has been despised . 
and rejected by theologians of every age. 
The Bible was made for man, and not man 
for the Bible. The revelation must be 
adapted to the mind to which itis given; 
and must be interpreted in a way that shall 
not conflict with the fundamental laws of 
that mind. 

The facts of the Bible are probable; the 
first truths of reason are certain. I believe 
that God gave Moses certain command- 
ments on Mount Sinai. I know thatthe 
whole is greater than any of its parts, and 
that no change takes place without a eause. 
If I should find in the law given to Moses 
the statement that part of a thing is equal 
to the whole of it, or that a change may 
take place without a cause, I should 
instantly reject that statement. I should 
not, as some good people advise,{cling te 
both statements and wait;to have them 
reconciled by further explanation; because 
a man’s mental integrity is certainly com- 
promised, if his sanity be not discredited, 
when he hesitates about the acceptance of 
the first truths of reason. 

It is a notable fact, however, that men 
are not agreed in regard to these first 
truths. We speak of axioms, of self-evi- 
dent truths, of the necessary truths of rea- 
son; but when we come to mention these 
truths, disputes arise. There is disagree- 
ment even with respect to mathematical 
propositions. In the edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary published in 1860 an axiom is 
defined as ‘‘a self-evident truth,” and the 
word ‘‘self-evident” is said to mean: ‘‘ Evi- 
dent without proof or reasoning; pro- 
ducing certainty or clear conviction upon 
a bare presentation to the mind; as, aself- 
evident proposition or truth. That two and 
three make five is se/f-evident.” Inthe latest 
edition the definition is retained, but the 
illustration is omitted. Not having the 
latest edition before me, I recently quoted 
the definition, illustration and all, and 
since then have been taken to task by 

various persons, who supposed the illustra- 
prion to be mine, and not the great lexicog- 

rapher’s, and who have not concealed their 
contempt for a man who could speak of 
the proposition ‘‘ two and three make five ” 
as being self-evident. J 

I am not yet convinced, however, that 
this proposition may not be fairly classed 
with truths that are self-evident. Of 
course, no proposition can be self-evident 
unless its terms are understood. The 
proposition ‘‘ the whole is greater than any 
of its parts,” stated in these words to a 
man who had no knowledge of the English 
language, would not be an axiom, It is an 
axiom to me; it is not an axiom toa man 
who does not understand English. So the 
proposition two and three make five is not 
self-evident to one who does not know the 
meaning of “two” and- ‘‘three” and 
‘five’; but to one who does clearly under- 
stand the meaning of these terms the 
proposition is, in my opinion, self-evident. 
At any rate, I should not know how to go 
to work to prove it to one who knew per- 
fectly what “two” and “three” and 
‘* five ” respectively signify. 

And it seems to me that the same thing 
may be said of other propositions concern 
ing which it is disputed whether they are 
self-evident or not. To oné who under 
stands what they mean they are self-evident 
Those who dispute them do not comprehend 
them, Especially is this true of certain 
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moral truths which are now generally 


regarded as fundamental, and even.as selfs, 
evident. Some of these truths were not 


once so regarded by all men; but inthe 
course of the moral education of the race 
they have grown more and more evident, 
until now they are accepted without argu- 
ment, and any one who undertook to prove 
their truth would be regarded as erratic, if 
not insane. 

‘* We hold these truths to beself-evident;” 
said Jefferson and his colleagues of .the 
Continental Congress, ‘‘that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” These were only 
part of the truths which were regarded as 
‘* self-evident” by the signers of the Dec- 
laration. But these statements were by no 
means held to be self-evident by George the 
Third and his ministers. Some of them, 
indeed, are scarcely self-evident to me. 
They need further definition and explana- 
tion. The term is, doubtless, somewhat 
loosely used. Yet one of the truths men- 
tioned in this Declaration would, doubtless, 
have been admitted by the British king and 
his Parliament, and by all other sane per- 
sons on both sides of the sea, to be a “ self- 
evident” truth: viz., that all men have a 
natural and inalienable right to life—a right 
with which their fellow-men may not inter- 
fere; a right which may be forfeited by 
crime, but which in all law-abiding citi- 
zens is unquestionable and above all 
earthly things sacred. When the Declara- 
tion was signed no man was accustomed to 
call this truth in question. The conviction 
of the sacredness of the right of the indi- 
vidual to life was at that time a conviction 
so imbedded in the thought of the age that 
no man could have disputed it. Yet this 
was not always so, evenin England. The 
time was when it was not self-evident that 
an innocent woman had a natural and in- 
alienable right to life. On the contrary, it 
was regarded as indisputable that her 
husband had a natural and inalienable 
right to kill her, for his mere good pleasure, 
and without giving account to anybody. 
Women and slaves had no individual 
rights of life in the olden time, any more 
than dogs and steers have now. Their 
rights all merged in the will of their mas- 
ter and owner. ‘‘ When we examine the 
ancient mind, all the world over,” says 
Dr. Mozley, ‘‘one very remarkable want 
is apparent in it—viz., a true idea of 
the individuality of man; an adequate con- 
ception of himself as an independent per- 
son, a substantial being in himself, whose 
life and existence was his own. Man 
always figures as an appendage to some- 
body—the subject to the monarch, the son 
to the father, the wife to the husband, the 
slave to the master.” ‘‘ The son was the 
property of the father, without rights, 
withput substantial being, in the eye of 
Roman law. The father had the power of 
life and death over him.” ‘‘The ‘us nay 
urale of the individual is, indeed, so self- 
evident now that we can hardly conceive 
society without it; and we are apt to sup- 
pose that it must have been equally self- 
evident to any human being in any age 
who had the simple exercise of his reason.; 
But all history shows that, so far from this 
idea having been always obvious to the 
human understanding, it has been the slow 
and gradual growth of ages.”* 

It will be observed that the phraseology 
employed by this precise and profound 
thinker fully justifies the statements I have 
made. The truth of the natural right of 
the individual to life is now “‘ self-evident,” 
but it was not ‘‘always obvious to the 
human understanding.” The district attor- 
ney, in arguing a murder case, does not now 
find it necessary to prove that the person 
slain had a right to life. That is assumed 
as an axiom of morals. But once it would) 
have been necessary to prove it;° and still! 
further back in history it would have been: 
impossible to prove it in the case of a slave 
killed by his master, or of a wife killed by 
her husband, because such a doctrine was 
contrary to the general belief of mankind. 

It appears, then, that there is one truth 
of morals, at least, which may now be, 
fairly said to be self-evident, but which) 
was once not self-evident at all. And the! 
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fact is that there are several truths of this 
hature--truths. that-are now recognized: as 
axiomatic and fundamental, but that were 
believed at--an early day by few and’ per- 
haps sby e. Ne might have 


tha Idon & 
waa perfect ate inthe highest sense of 
that te these “truths. ere, of course, 

self-evident to him; te fev bY cr 


sciousness of the xace is 
utea product of moral ack 
one great result of advancing sae is 


the development and establigshmen mtof these 
moral truths. It is thafthat “that God is 
strengthening his kingdom in the world, by 
bringing out and clearing from uncertainty 
and fixingin the mind of the race these great 
axiowatic principlesof morality. When once 
men have got hold of one of these. princi- 
ples, they do not let it go. It becomes an 
enduring possession, a part of the common 
wealth of wisdom, that is not alienated. It 
is one of the things that cannot be shaken; 
one of the foundation-stones of the king- 
dom that cannot be moved, 

To make a catalogue of these ethical 
axioms might be a difficult task. Doubt- 
less, propositions about morals and theol- 
ogy that are not self-evident are frequently 
assumed to be. It is a short and easy way 
of disposing of a statement which you wish 
to make, and which you cannot prove, to 
say that it is self-evident. But there are 
just two propositions of morals that I will 
venture to say are axioms. They are these: 

1. Ability limits moral obligation. 

2. Moral obligation is personal and can 
neither be shared nor transferred. 

Perhaps I may assume that Protestant 
Christendom represents the highest phase 
of human development, and these truths 
are now firmly imbedded in the conscious- 
ness of Protestant Christendom. In all the 
common affairs of life men know that they 
are not under obligation to do that which 
they cannot do, and that their obligation to 
do right or to suffer for doing wrong is 
theirs alone; that it cannot be assumed by 
any other person or transferred to any other 
person. These principles were not once so 
plain as they are to-day. In the days of 
Abraham and Moses they were not plain at 
all. Three hundred years ago they were 
but dimly seen. Even one hundred years 
ago their universality as moral truths was 
not fully apprehended. But the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, as it has gained 
a fuller revelation and a completer mastery 
over the thoughts of men, has made many 
things plain, and these among them. The 
common sense of mankind has got hold of 
them and will not let them go. But it will 
let go, sooner or later, of any theological 
dogmas that contradict them. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


BY A LADY. 





ProFEssoR Hux ey, in his address at 
Baltimore, said of our future as a nation: 
** As you grow more people, and the pres- 
ence of population makes itself manifest, 
you will be very unlike Europe if com- 
munism and socialism do not claim to be 
heard.” 

In a delightful nook in Central New 
York nestles an institution built upon the 
broadest communistic foundation, and 
which, if the testimony of its organ, The 
Oneida Community Circular, lately changed 
to The American Socialist, can be believed, 
is making itself heard in homes all over the 
land. 

For the most part, this Community is un- 
noticed and unthought of except by people 
in its immediate vicinity. Sometimes a 
newspaper correspondent visits it; and, if 
he be a gentleman, is hospitably enter- 
tained and learns something of their out- 
side life. Should he wonder if this strange 
social growth has any evil effect upon the 
body politic’ immediately about it, his in- 
quiries to that end will be met with sur- 
prise and perhaps a little indignation. 
He may receive a hint that the Community 
women are not quite approved of; but he: 
will be assured that the men are kind 
employers, honest in the best sense in their 
business transactions, and, on the whole, 
very fine fellows, and the morale of the ad- 
jacent villages, it. will be declared, is as 
unaffected by the Community as is San! 
Francisco. After such a reception, the 


|| economy.and business 





correspondent goes on his way thinking 
that, after all, “tiie Devil is yot‘so black as 
he is paimted,” and writ sketch, ) 
de ng their tastefullawp, well&ept. 
farm and stock, and their perfect domestic 
rise. 

But it is not of the outside life of the 
dann that the public needs informa- 

Hand may join hand in labor, weak 

S may submit themselves to stronger 
minds, and so long as the combination is 
not aggressive and does not attempt to com- | 
pel men to the way of thinking and living, 
itis as harmless as a joint stock company. 
But a band of men and women who are 
equal partners in a sort of limited prostitu- 
tion business, and who publish books, 
pamphlets, and a paper to disseminate their 
views, are as baneful and as much to be 
dreaded as the seeds of a pestilence. 

Just.how their theories of the family re- 
lation are carried out in practice no per- 
son outside the Community can know; but 
enough and more than enough is told in 
their publications to satisfy an ordinary 
mind as to their manner of life. That the 
young of both sexes are trained by the old 
at the age of puberty for the system of so- 
called complex marriage, that the sanctity 
of love is entirely torn away from the com- 
merce of the sexes, and that even the laws 
of Nature are made to serve sensuality is 
told in the boldest way in their pamphlets, 
and has been admitted by their oldest and 
most influential members, as persons living 
in their vicinity will testify. 

The regard that a man has for one 
woman above another, and which causes 
him to seek her for his wife, is denominated 
by them unchristian and selfish. As an 
illustration of how far they carry this prin- 
ciple, a story told in their Circwlar, about 
three years ago, is worth quoting: A young 
man was brought before the assembled 
Community to be ‘‘criticised.” His offense 
was overfondness for the girl enceinte with 
his child. It was proved by several eaves- 
droppers that he had called her endearing 
names. As a punishment for such unchris- 
tian and selfish conduct, he was given toa 
new aflinity, and she whom he loved was 
ordered to the arms of another man. 

Early in the year 1875 Mr. Noyes thought 
it a fitting time to tell the public when and 
how he began his life of complex marriage. 
The story was told in The Cércular and 
was worthy the pen ofa veteran debauchee. 
Becoming enamored of his friend’s wife, 
he encouraged his friend to fall in love with 
Mrs. Noyes, and at last he effected with 
them a mutual agreement to live, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ four hands round.” 

To this, if ‘I remember correctly, was 
prefaced an account of his courtship of 
Mrs. Noyes, in which he stated that she had 
money, no near relatives, and an agreeable 
person—three qualifications which admira- 
bly fitted her for his purpose. When he 
proposed marriage to her, he frankly stated 
that her property was a consideration, and 
that in time she might expect to share his 
precious heart and person with another 
and perhaps many women. That such a 
proposal was accepted confirms the truth of 
Tony Weller’s remark: ‘‘ Women is rum 
creetures.” The papers containing this 
story had such a sale a second edition was 
issued. 

Few persons living in its vicinity will 
admit that the Community has any local in- 
fluence. But when public sentiment ap- 
proves of fathers and mothers of families 
and young men and maidens visiting for 
pleasure a house where between its in- 
mates the laws of intercourse are those of 
a brothel, whose list of male visitors is 
limited; when it finds nothing to condemn; 
when temperance societies and even Sun- 
day-schools make excursions to visit that 
house and its belongings, is not public 
sentiment tainted and ina fair way to ap- 
prove something worse? And when such 
an institution publishes an organ to advo- 
cate its views and detail infamies such as I 
have mentioned, and yet in its columns 
appear letters of encouragement and assent 
from persons in all parts of the Union, 
doesit not seem asif the taint was wide- 


spread? It may be said all this proves_ 


nothing. Must one wait tillthe house is 
all ablaze before he can prove it is on fire? 
That these pernicious publications have 
found their way into two large schools in 
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and that they worked irremediable mis- 
chief in one case 1 know from competent 
authority. It ig te to~ such 
indices. As w that a pestilential 
marsh is ne to the,public health 
its deadly miasma does not assume 

ly form and go about with a claib. 

‘It may be urged that this Community is 
founded upon a creed, and its members 
make their manner of life a religion ; but 
haye we net a right to demand that all re- 
ligions shall be decent? Does not religious 
liberty end when it becomes license? 

What the legislation may be that will 
take into proper consideration the women 
and children born in the institution, and 
the men who have been its hands, not its 
head, it is hard to divine. The problem is 
a complicated one, requiring patience and 
a sharp-eyed justice in its solution; but 
that our state will give it consideration at 
no late date is most earnestly to be desired, 
as the increasing wealth and numbers of 
the Communists augment every year the 
difficulties attending it. 

‘The mustard seed is, indeed, the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown it 
is the greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in its branches.” The Community is 
now a cipher im the body politic. The 
business integrity, enterprise, and industry 
of its members are not to be denied. But 
its insignificance has proved so fara fos- 
tering protection; and the good qualities 
of its members only make their pernicious 
principles more efficient. As the center of 
a growth dangerous to its immediate vicin- 
ity and insidiously threatening the country 
at large, it ought to be exterminated. 





ALEXANDRIA. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





WE left Brindisi, on the southeastern 
shore of Italy, on Friday night, Jao. 26th, 
1877, for Corfu, in good company—mostly 
English, Scotch, and Americans. Mr. 
Thomas Cook, from London, the founder 
and head of the now famous firm, Thomas 
Cook’s Son, was with us, hoping to get rid 
of atroublesome cough in the milder cli- 
mate of Egypt. He is a plain, self-edu- 
cated Englishman, now about 70 years of 
age. He is a communicant member of the 
Baptist Church, but of large Christian 
sympathies. 

The weather was threatening, and re- 
minded me of the stormy passage of Cesar 
from this port, and his stirring words to 
the timid sailor: ‘‘ Be of good cheer. Thou 
carriest Cesar and his fortunes.” We ar- 
rived on Saturday afternoon in Corfu, 
which is a beautiful island, with a fine 
climate and southern vegetation. In 1815 
it came into the possession of the English; 
but in 1863 it was ceded to the little king- 
dom of Greece, together with the other 
Ionian Islands, Cephalonia and Zanthe. 
This generous act. is mainly due, I believe, 
to the exertions of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
Homeric scholarship made him a friend of 
Greece. The inhabitants, however, with 
all their Greek patriotism, regret the loss 
of English sovereigns and commercial 
prosperity since the annexation. Passing 
through the street, we were pieasantly en- 
tertained by the Greek signs on the houses 
and shops, and the picturesque costumes 
of the Greeks, Albanians, and Montene- 
grins. We found comfortable lodgings in 
the St. George’s Hotel, on the Promenade, 
opposite the royal castle, from which a 
magnificent view over the sea, the islands, 
and the mainland can be enjoyed. 

On Sunday we attended mass in the 
Greek Church of St. Spiridion (Bishop of 
Cyprus and a member of the Council of 
Nica), and saw the worshipers crowd 
around his silver coffin. To kiss this coffin 
and the pictures of the Saviour and the 
Virgin seems to be the chief act of, devo- 
tion. After mass the priest distributed 
pieces of bread to the people, who kissed 
his hand. This half-communion is prob- 
ably a commemoration of the Agape or 
Love-feast of the Primitive Church. 

From the early Greek service wé pro- 
ceeded at 11 o’clock to the English Episco- 
pal chapel, and listened to an indifferent 
and dull sermonette on natural religion. 

On Monday morning we sailed in the 
‘‘ Hungaria,” an Austrian Lloyd steamer, 
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passed the Ionian Islands, the Island of 
Ithaca (not forgetting faitbful Penelope 
and Odyssey’s return), and Crete, which 
brought vividly to mind the voyage and 
shipwreck of St. Paul. The weather was 
only tolerable, and some of us rendered 
the usual tribute to Neptune, reeling about 
like drunken men and abhorring all man- 
ner of meat. As far as the discomfort of 
this prison-life at sea would permit, I read 
the Epistle to Titus, the last chapters of 
Acts, and sections from Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai 
and Palestine,” Murray’s ‘‘ Egypt,” Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘ Desert and the Holy Land,” Spur- 
geon’s ‘John Ploughman’s Talk,” and 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.” 

On Thursday, the 1st of February, we 
came in sight of Alexandria, and were 
soon surrounded by an army of Arabs, with 
a fleet of boats, most anxious to seize the 
passengers and their baggage. Cook’s 
agent and boatmen, distinguished by red 
shirts and Cook’s flag, took charge of 
us, and brought us in a short time 
to the Hotel de l’Europe. The land- 
ing in Alexandria is a fit introduction 
to Oriental lands. The Babel of na- 
tionalities and tongues, the shouting and 
hallooing of boatmen and donkey-boys, 
the picturesque dress of all colors, the pov- 
erty and wretchedness, the courtesy and 
good humor, the everlasting cry for ‘‘ back- 
sheesh,” which here greets one for the first 
time—all is characteristic and exciting. 
The donkey-boys are unwearying in the 
recommendation of their animals, and in 
broken English cry out at the top of their 
voices: ‘‘My donkey good donkey,” ‘‘ My 
donkey Gladstone,” or ‘‘ Tichborne,” or 
‘‘ Bismarck,” or ‘‘ Grant,” ‘‘ Minnehaha,” 
‘“‘Yankee Doodle,” etc., according to the 
nationality of the traveler, which they are 
quick to discern. Nine-tenths of the 
travelers in the East are English and Amer- 
icans, and this accounts for the rapid spread 
of the English language even among the don- 
key- boys and the Bedouins at the Pyramids 
It is fast gaining on the Italian and French, 
which formerly were the only medium of 
intercourse besides the native Arabic, 
which few foreigners acquire. The En- 
glish language carries with it civilization 
and liberty. 

The city of Alexandria is of growing 
commercial importance and numbers more 
than 200,000 inhabitants, including 50,000 
Europeans. 

The city was founded by Alexander the 
Great, who was buried there. It became 
the capital of Egypt, the residence of 
Ptolemy, and contained in the days of its 
glory over half a million of inhabitants. 
It was the center of commerce between 
east and west, and the chief seat of heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian literature, with im- 
mense libraries, one of which numbered 
400,000 rolls. There the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were translated into the Greek by 
seventy interpreters (hence called the 
Septuagint). There arose the Alexandrian 
Greek dialect, which, with its Hebrew color- 
ing (hence, called the Hellenistic), became 
the organ of early Christianity and still 
lives on the pages of the New Testament. 
There Philo blended the Mosaic religion 
with the Platonic philosophy, and dreamed 
of the Logos who became flesh for our sal- 
vation. There St. Mark founded a Chris. 
tian Church, which in the course of time 
became one of the patriarchal sees, out- 
ranking Jerusalem and Antioch, though 
outranked afterward by Constantinople and 
Rome. There flourished the first theolog- 
ical seminary, under the name of the Cate- 
chetical School, in which Clement and 
Origen expounded the Scriptures and 
taught the Christian religion as the last 
and best system of philosophy, or the true 
gnosis, in opposition to the falsely so-called 
gnosis of the Gnostics and New Platonists, 
who had their headquarters in the same 
city. There arose, in the fourth century, 
the Arian heresy; but there also its chief 
opponent, Athanasius, the “father of 
othodoxy,” who alone against the world 
(Athanasius versus mundum), in his episco- 
pal seat and in exile, in the city and in the 
desert, defended the eternal deity of our 
Lord as the corner-stone;of the Christian 
faith and hope. 

The founding of the rival city of Con- 
stantinople, the violent controversies and 
seditions, the conquest of Omar, the dis- 
eovery of the sea-passage to India, the 
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misrule of the Turks are among the chief 
causes of the gradual decline of Alexan- 
dria from a splendid city of half a million 
to a miserable village of five thousand, 
surrounded by swamp and desert. The 
new era of Alexandria dates from the wise 
and energetic, though despotic Mohammed 
Ali and the construction of the Canal, in 
1819, which connected it once more with 
the Nile and the rest of Egypt, by the 
forced labor of 250,000 men and at a 
cost of seven and a half millions of francs. 
Of old Alexandria, heathen and Chris- 
tian, very little remains, It disappeared 
like tbe famous library, which the 
semi-barbarous Kalif Omar burnt, on the 
plea of the absolute sufficiency of the 
Koran, which made every other book either 
superfluous or injurious. The only mon- 
uments of old times are the Column of 
Pompey and the Needle of Cleopatra. The 
former is named not from the famous Pom- 
pey who, after his defeat at Pharsalus, was 
murdered on the coast of Egypt; but from 
a Roman prefect, who erected the column 
to the honor of the Emperor Diocletian. It 
stands on an elevation and is surrounded 
by rubbish or filth. Close by is a Moham- 
medan cemetery, and a little further off 
the Catacombs. The Needle of Cleopatra 
(which has nothing to do with this licen- 
tious queen) is an obelisk of red granite 
from the time of the Pharaohs, and was re- 
moved from Heliopolis under Tiberius. 
Its companion lay in the mud; but is 
now on its way to England, to adorn 
the new embankment of the Thames River. 
Mohammed Ali had long since presented it 
to the English Government; but it was not 
thought worth the cost of transportation» It 
is far inferior to the Obelisk of Luxor, 
which adorns the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris, and was transported thither under 
Louis Philippe. 

Alexandria can easily be seen in a day. 
The Frank quarter has some fine buildings 
and is fast improving. The native quarters 
are full of filth and misery. Ophthalmia 
prevails to a fearful extent all over Egypt, 
especially among children, whose eyes are 
besieged with flies, and the parents make 
no attempt to drive them away. I had the 
first illustration of the Scriptures in the 
water-carriers—the women carrying huge 
water-jars gracefully on their heads, and 
the men with water-skins on their shoulders. 
The most interesting part is the picturesque 
Oriental life in the streets, and the people 
sitting, working, eating, smoking, and 
sleeping on the ground. But this may be 
studied to better advant»ge in Cairo. 

The journey from Alexandria to Cairo 
takes about five hours by railway and is 
full of surprises. It is the first railway that 
was built in the East (1855), and must have 
struck the Arabs with amazement. The 
tickets are marked with Arabic letters, 
which an Irishman compared to a hen- 
scratch. The road passes through the rich 
plains of the Delta and on the right bank 
of the Nile. The country is as flat and as 
fertile as a prairie of Lilinois, and one need 
not wonder that the chi'dren of Israel in 
the barren desert were sighing for the flesh- 
pots of Goshen. Strange sights present 
themselves to the eye as we progress—green 
fields of cotton, beans, wheat, and barley; 
the tamarack, the stately palm trees; flocks 
of wild ducks, white ibises, pelicans, and 
storks; trains of camels, loaded with sacks 
of grain and chicken-coops; officers pran- 
cing along on horseback or a donkey; fellabs 
plowing with buffaloes or pumping water 
from the Nile and the canals; mud villages, 
mosques, and minarets; crowds of half- 
naked men, women, and children at every 
station; and in the far dis‘ance the yellow 
hills of the Desert and the lofty Pyramids, 
at the sight of which a thrill goes through 
the soul. At last we reach the station at 
Cairo; and, after escaping the confusion of 
men, donkeys, camels, and cabs, we are 
comfortably lodged in Shepherd’s Hotel, 
one of the best in the East, kept by a 
German, in the new part of the city. The 
climate is delightful. We are suddenly 
transplanted from winter to spring, from 
clouds and rain to perpetual sunshine. 





WHEN a small boy with a prejudice against 
yellow dogs observes an old oyster-can in a 
condition of inactivity, he at once begins de- 
bating whether it was ereated to pofat a moral 





VE PATRIA: 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 





‘*WeE must bave this! We must have that !” 
Oh, lustful madness of the land! 

Which leads to the dishonoring thought 
And thrice dishonoring hand! 


Lie soft, live well, have cates to eat, 
Rare furnishings to please the eye! 
For this proud names are smutched with 
shame, 
The land’s creed made a lie! 


Deaf ears and eyes that will not see— 
Beckon and call and cry are vain ; 
Ye will stay shut till justice comes 
In one full, fiery rain. 


Ye will not heed the threatening skies, 
The thunder’s muttering from afar ; 

Ye drive the goddess from the helm 
And flout your guiding star. 


Ye only think to gain your way— 

Crawl where the gold lies, plan your ease; 
Ye trade the manhood from your lives 

For flimsy things like these! 


Part with the clear, unfaltering eye, 
Part with the mind that thinks aright, 
Part with the spirit undismayed 
That palters not with might! 


These are the heritage of him 

Who cares not where his head may lie, 
Rather than have his pillow soft 

With bribes and flattery. 


But oh! for those who buy and sell 
Within the temple’s holy bound ; 

Barter the birtbright of their race 
For ease—on Freedom’s ground ! 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE PROBA- 
TIONERS? 


BY THE REV. C. E. WALKER. 








To THE EprtTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am a Methodist minister, and, conse- 
quently, feel adeep interest in the present 
discussion. IT am one of the young men 
and probably hardly known outside of my 
own conference (the Providence), though 
my name has occasionally appeared as a 
contributor to Zion’s Herald, The Method- 
ist, and the Western and Northwestern 
Advocates, Though unsolicited, I wish to 
contribute a few facts which may aid in 
shedding light upon the subject. 

In April, 1873, I was appointed to 
Acushnet,. Mass., where I remained for the 
full time of three years. During the win- 
ter of the first year we were blessed with a 
gracious revival, which added forty-four 
probationers to our list, forty of whom in 
due time became members of the church. 
The winter of the third year was another 
season of precious revival influence, 
giving us forty probationers as a result. 
When I was removed, at the expiration of 
my term of service, all of them were doing 
well. It is a surprising and painful fact to 
record that at the close of the following 
conference year not one of the number had 
either been received into full connectio® 
or discontinued as a probationer. 

April, 1876, I was uppointed to West 
Sandwich, in the same state. As might be 
expected, I found a list of probationers, 
fiveof whom were received into that rela- 
tion in 1869. There was no reason, out- 
side of an unwillingness on their own part, 
why they should not have become church- 
members at the end of the first six months; 
and the first duty of any of my predecessors 
was either to receive them into full-connec- 
tion or unceremoniously discontinue them. 
I took occasion to publicly state that one of 
these two things must be done; when, to 
my gratification, each one expressed a 
- readiness to unite with the church, and I 
afterward gave them the right hand of 
fellowship. 

On the first Sunday in January of the 
present year I publicly received upon pro- 
bation forty-nine as the harvest of a revival 
we had just passed through. Conferenée 
met April 12th, and at that time but one of 
the number had gone back to his old ways. 
But, making due allowance in case others 
might fall out by the way, I reported but 
forty probationers in the statistical tables 
as published in the Minutes, while the 
records gave forty-nine. I was removed to 
a new field of labor, and another took my 
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the church, while the rest were counted as 

probationers still. 

Coming to Nantucket, my present charge, 

I found things in much the same shape. 

But, with the distinct understanding that 
they must become members of the church 

or be discontinued, the. first Sunday in Au- 

gust the list was disposed of by dropping 

one and receiving the rest. 

Now, my brother, my honest conviction, 

based upon a careful and widespread ob- 

servation, is that from thirty to forty per 
cent. of the probationers reported annually 
in our ‘General Minutes” is made up of 
those who have been reported as such more 
than once. How many of these are ulti- 
mately gathered into the Church I do not 
know. The greatest danger to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to-day (though but 
little is said about it) is from the failure of 
its ministry to carry out the spirit of the 
Discipline. Our péople need to know that 
the probationary relation is not the end to be 
attained; but is only the way through which 
churchmembership with us isto be reached. 
When an individual at the expiration 
of probation, without the most substantial 
reason, refuses to become a full member of 
the Church, he should be as unceremoni- 
ously dropped as though he had gone back 
to his old mode of life. It is to be hoped 
that this discussion will continue till either 
this much abused relation be abolished or, 
what is far better, the spirit of the Disci- 
pline be rigidly enforced. 

NANTUCKET, MASS. 





THE ANTWERP PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD MALCOLM, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


THE Cathedral of Nétre Dame, piercing 
the sky with its tower of wondrous beauty, 
displayed from its lofty hight of three hun- . 
dred and ninety-seven feet a flag and 
streamer, attracting my sight first of allas 
our steamer came up the Scheld. Upon 
landing, I saw a triumphal arch of rare 
elegance thrown over the street leading up 
from the dock. A few hours revealed to 
me the whole city brilliant with decora- 
tions. Banners, flags, paintings, statues, 
busts, arches were to be seen on every side. 
The extent and elegance and costliness of 
these adornments in: every street and 
square and upon thousands of houses filled 
me both with surprise and admiration. 
These were some of the demonstrations of 
the enthusiasm manifested in the celebration 
by his native city of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Peter Paul 
Rubens. We found the whole city filled 
with excitement. Processions, music, sing- 
ers in the public squares, fireworks, and 
an eager thronging of the streets were fur- 
ther symptoms that Antwerp was really in 
a fever of glorification over her son, of 
whom she may justly be proud; and that, 
after the lapse of three centuries, she is not 
ungrateful for the gift of that genius that 
filled her city with the splendor of his pen- 
cil and makes her halls of art to-day shrines 
attracting pilgrims from all lands. 

I was hardly astonished, therefore, to be 
told, upon reaching the Hotel St. Antoine, 
that there was not room for another guest, 
and that other prominent hotels were in 
the same predicament. Having, however, 
received my theological training at Prince- 
ton, and being fully persuaded that the 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
as there taught, is thoroughly orthodox, I 
applied the doctrine in this secular affair 
with excellent success and obtained a room. 
My next discovery, however, was not so 
easily changed to my own purpose; for, 
learning that the Antwerp Peace Confer- 
ence had, at the suggestion of the local 
committee and because the Rubens celebra- 
tion absorbed every other’ matter, post. 
poned the assembly of the Conference from 
August 28th, the time announced, to Aug. 
30th, there was nothing left for me to do 
but to submit and to wait. As I arrived in 
Antwerp from London on Sunday morning, 
I had four days of time before the opening 
of the Conference, thus having leisure both 
to explore this most interesting city and to 
prepare for the important meetings of the 
Conference. 

| It was'a happy thought or combination of 
circumstances that brought this year the - 
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the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations to Antwerp. While Russia and 
Turkey have their hands at each other’s 
throats, while Germany and France are 
yet suffering the effects of their strife, it 
was well to bring this Association into the 
calm territory of Belgium, whose late 
sovereign was distinguished as an arbitrator 
between disturbed governments. Then, 
moreover, it was well to bring the Asso- 
ciation into the city of Rubens at the time 
the city was honoring his memory; for we 
do not forget that Rubens was the painter of 
peace, that his subjects were largely concern- 
ing the Prince of Peace, and that he helped 
to do by his pencil what this Association 
strives to do by its deliberations—bring men 
into peace and good-will toward each other. 
Yet another reason remains why Antwerp 
made an admirable place for the meeting 


of the Association; and that is, because the | 


commercial importance of this city makes 
it a city of peace—thatsis, if the banner I 
saw inthe Musée d’Antiquités this morning 
can be relied upon, its inscription saying, 
‘Commerce the bond of nations.” For this 
city, when Venice and Verona were losing 
their mastery of the sea, sent forth her 
ships to all lands and has gathered untold 
wealth from the treasures of the deep. 
And, in doing this, she has done something 
toward binding together the nations of the 


earth. 
The Conference held its inaugural meet- 


ing on Thursday, Aug. 30th, at 11 o’clock 
A. M., in the Hotel de Ville, at which time 
the burgomaster of Antwerp received the 
members in a formal and gracious manner, 
reading an address and extending a cordial 
greeting to the Association to the venerable 
eity of Antwerp and expressing a hearty 
appreciation of the work in which the 
Society is engaged. This reception took 
place in the rich and beautiful audience 
chamber of the Hotel de Ville, a building 
itself of especial elegance of proportions 
and style. The Association then passed 
into the counci) chamber, elegant with 
carved oak and historic paintings, and there 
commenced its meetings. 

The conference was opened by an address 
from the president, the Right Hon. Lord 
O’Hagan, late lord high chancellor of 
Ireland. Lord O’Hagan, in an address of 
extraordinary felicity, both of thought and 
expression, congratulated the Association 
upon its history, upon the place of its as- 
sembly, and upon the high and noble aims 
of its mission. He spoke of the movement 
having originated in America, under the 
guidance of the American Peace Society, 
through its secretary, the late Rev. Dr. 
James B. Miles, whose industry and talent 
in toe work deserve the very highest praise. 
Dr. Miles, having for nineteen years been 
the beloved pastor of a Congregational 
church at Charlestown, Mass., was called 
to the work of the Peace Society, and for 
four years gave shape to this association, 
and then died from debility brought on by 
his official cares and exposures. 

The meetings of the Conference con- 
tinued from Aug. 30th to Sept. 3d, and 
were of extreme interest throughout. The 
number in attendance was large, represent- 
ing six or eight nations. Eminent jurists, 
legislators, professors, commercial men, 
and scholars were there. The papers read 
indicated the highest order of talent and a 
mastery of the subject treated. Decided 
progress was made. The work accom- 
plished was a prophesy of far greater work 
yet to be done. Considering that the Asso- 
ciation has been in existence only four or 
. five years, it certainly has grown to large 
and important proportions, and has thrown 
the light of eminent learning and experience 
upon many points both of private and 
public international law. Such themes as 
bills of exchange, general average, patents 
for inventions, trade-marks, foreign judg- 
ments, bankruptcy, copyright, belonging 
to the department of private international 
law, have been most ably considered in the 
present Conference. Upon these themes 
papers have been presented by Dr. Jaques, 
of Vienna; Dr. Hovey, of Amsterdam; Mr. 
Alexander, of London; and reports made 
by the Swedish, German, American,. and 
French committees. In the department of 
public international Jaw Mr. Henry Rich- 
ard, member of the English Parliament; 
read a paper on Treaties as a Matter of the 
Law of Nations; Sir Travers Twiss pre- 





sented The Doctrine of Continuous Voy- 
ages; Prof. Sheldon Amos, A. M., dis- 
cussed Reforms in International Maritime 
Law; Dr. Thompson, of Berlin, read a 
paper on Principles to Govern the Inter- 
course between Christian and non-Chris- 
tian Peoples; Mr. Heemskerk, of the Hague, 
read on Treaties as to Succor to Ship- 
wrecked Mariners. These and other topics 
were presented with great ability. 

The tendency of all the deliberations 
were in the direction of international 
peace. Indeed, the Association was 
founded for the express purpose of placing 
hindrances in the way of war and of pro- 
moting peace. The work before the Asso- 
ciation is very great. Many years, perhaps 
generations, may pass before the nations 
adopt a uniform code of international law, 
and form a court of arbitration to interpret 
and administer such acode. Yet, we need 
not be discouraged. All great reforms 
move slowly. Dueling and slavery were 
not removed at once. An immense amount 
of preliminary work must always be done 
before nations are moved to bring forth 
reforms; and this work must be done by 
the pulpit and the press, by statesmen and 
philanthropists, before a government, as 
such, is ready to take official action. The 
bringing together such men, from different 
countries, as assemble in this Association, 
and their gradual shaping of. a system of 
international law, and their earnest advo- 
cacy of the doctrines of peace, is itself a 
symptom of great significance. I think 
it a sign, together with many other 
tokens, that the day of peace amongst na- 
tions will come atlast. In such papers as 
were read by Mr. Richard, of London, 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin, and 
by Prof. Amos we had announced in lan- 
guage of extraordinary force and eloquence 
the doctrines of international peace; and it 
was my privilege to present and to have 
unanimously adopted a resolution, based 
upon the doctrine of those papers, appoint- 
ing a special committee to bring to the 
notice of governments a recommendation 
for an arbitration clause in all treaties 
hereafter made between governments. 

Upon the last evening of the Conference 
the burgomaster of Antwerp gave a recep- 
tion of unusual elegance to the members 
of the Association in the splendid halls of 
the Hotel de Ville. There, in the chambers 
glorious with paintings and carved oak, 
with a band of musicians discoursing 
sweet music, and with refreshments pro- 
fuse and sumptuous, the members passed a 
pleasant evening in social reunion. Then, 
toward midnight, the Reubens torchlight 
procession passed in front of the Hotel, 
with its splendid array of banners, lights, 
costumes, chariots, and devices, upon 
which we looked from the open windows; 
and as the bands played the national air 
we gave it our cheers, our hearts touched 
by our kind reception in Antwerp, and 
ready now to turn toward our distant 
homes again. 

ANTWERP, Sept. 4th, 1877. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


BY THE REV. C. W. PARE. 





Inp1ra has been afflicted during the past 
year with another of its periodical famines, 
The last famine occurred in the year 1873- 
74, in Upper Bengal. In 1869 Rajputana 
was the scene of scarcity andsuffering. In 
1866 the rains failed in the usually fertile 
province of Orissa; and, as Orissa is an out- 
of-the-way region, where there are no rail- 
ways and but few roads, the sufferings 
were almost without precedent, even in 
India. People died by hundreds and by 
thousands. Government did little or noth- 
ing to relieve them. 

In June, 1876, the people of Southern 
and Western India were looking for the 
rains which fall in the middle of the year 
and on which their hopes of a crop depend. 
Butsno rain, or almost none, came. In 
Bombay itself we generally have during 
the rainy season 75 inches. That year but 
little over 50 fell. Many places, where 25 
or 30 inches ought to fall between May and 
October, got barely 7 or 8 inches in all that 
time. October came and went dry. A few 
timely showers in November, though late, 
might, at least, have furnished grass for the 
cattle and added to the supply of drinking 
water. But hardly a drop fell. The cattle 





were beginning to die. The wells and 
springs were fast drying up. The streams 
had disappeared even in October, when 
they are usually the fullest. There were 
fears of a water famine. The people began 
to emigrate. The roads were crowded with 
men, women, and children, leaving their 
barren fields and going they knew not 
where. A few poor beasts, a cow, per- 
haps, or oneor two buffaloes—the remnant, 
it may be, of a largeand thriving herd— 
would be driven in advance of each family. 
A little child, or an old woman, would be 
sitting on one of the animals, and the other 
members of the family, each one carrying 
some little bundle of household goods 
(these poor people have few enough at the 
best), formed a melancholy procession in 
the rear. Ask them where they were 
bound, and one answer would be returned. 
They were going for something to eat. 
More than that few could tell. Rumors of 
plentiful showers and fruitful fields bad 
come to them from districts far to the 
north. So they started. They must die if 
they staid at home. They might be kept 
alive if they went away. Mavy are now 
returning home, as the rains of the present 
year are beginning hopefully; but many 
have fallen victims to cholera or hunger 
on their journey. 

But it must not be supposed that govern- 
ment was unmindful of the grave circum- 
stances of the year. No sooner had Octo- 
ber come, and the utter failure of the crops 
been definitely ascertained, than the author- 
ities began to grapple with the problem of 
keeping the famishing millions alive. The 
plan at such times is to furnish the people 
with work, under the direction of govern- 
mentofficials. The works which are thus 
begun are such as will be of use hereafter. 
Roads, railroads, and tanks for the storing 
of water are the most important and numer- 
ous. Such works have been carried on all 
over the ‘‘ famine districts” ever since the 
real scarcity begun. A glance at the gov- 
ernment returns, showing the numbers thus 
employed, will be a good index of the 
degree of the calamity from which the 
country has been suffering. The Bombay 
Presidency has a population of about seven- 
teen millions. Of these about five millions 
inhabit the ‘‘affected districts,” and, accord- 
ing to the report issued on the 28th of June, 
about 325,000 persons were then employed 
on the relief works, while some 45,000 more 
were receiving charitable relief. These were 
old and infirmed persons, unable to work. In 
addition to all these, 120,000 children under 
7 years of age, whose parents were on the 
relief works, were cared for at the public 
expense. 

But this is only in the Bombay Presi- 
idency. In the Madras Presidency the case 
is even worse. The population of the lat- 
ter presidency is about 31,000,000, or near- 
ly twice as great asthat of the Bombay 
Presidency; and the famine, especially in 
some districts, has been, if anything, more 
severe than in Bombay. As I write, I have 
not at hand the figures with reference to 
the relief works for the Madras Presidency; 
but, including both presidencies, the total 
number of persons receiving in some shape 
help from the government will probably 
amount to a million anda half. The es- 
timated expense to which the government 
will be subjected, including the loss of rev- 
enue, which it will be impossible to collect 
in most of the famine districts, is five or 
six millions sterling. 

I have just read in a newspaper that the 
Madras Presidency, according to the calcu- 
lations, has paid out £8,000,000 for grain 
since the famine begun, and that four mil- 
lions more must be paid out before the 
crops of this year will be ripe. It is doubt- 
ful, adds the paper, if the people have 
money enough left to keep them alive. Al- 
ready many have parted with their gold 
and silver ornaments, which are about the 
last thing that a Hindu clings to. In many 
cases the straw thatching of their houses 
has been fed to bullocks, that have since 
died, and the rafters have been used for 
fuel. Many of the smaller landlords have 
given up their land to the money-lenders, 
and are now utterly without resources. In 
some places plowing, since the rains have 
begun falling, has been done by hand, be- 
cause the oxen have all perished. In short, 
the presidency is utterly prostrate, and the 
worst is yet to come. Prices are rising and 








the stock of grain is almost exhausted. 
The food in the presidency when the fam- 
ine broke out has been consumed, the peo- 
ple are wholly dependent on outside sup- 
plies, and the railway is hardly equal to 
the increased demand made upon it. More 
and more will be required with each passing 
week. The thought of what we should 
have seen had there been no railway and 
no benevolent government to provide for a 
people who never think of providing for 
themselves is fearful. 

The government has endeavored to re- 
lieve the suffering of the people as eco- 
nomically as possible. In the Bengal 
famine of 1873-4 money was undoubtedly 
spent with a foolish prodigality. The ad- 
ministration of relief then subjected the 
authorities to very severe criticism from 
many quarters. The lesscn was heeded. 
And when the present famine broke out 
‘economy ” was the word. Now the gov- 
ernment has been censured for its stingy 
policy, which has allowed many to die. 
The Indian public is hard to please; but 
the change that has come over India since 
the English have geverned the land cannot 
be better illustrated than by these famines. 
Under the Mussulman rule of two centuries 
ago the people would have been left to 
starve, without the least attempt at relief. 
Under the English Government but a few 
decades ago effectual relief would have 
been impossible, on account of the want of 
roads. Very much of the grain on which 
the people of Southern India have sub- 
sisted for the past nine months has been 
brought by rail or sea hundreds or even 
thousands of miles. A few years ago, 
when there were no railroads, it would have 
been impossible to bring food in sufficient 
quantities. During the Bengal famine of 
1873-’4 a temporary railway of some forty 
miles in length was constructed for the 
especial purpose of carrying grain into the 
distressed district. A famine like this 
thirty or forty years ago would have car- 
ried off the people by tens of thousands, 
whereas now they have died only by hun- 
dreds. 

The causes of the famine are various. 
The prime occasion, of course, is the failure 
of the rains. But, besides this, there are 
others. The soil inthe most thickly settled 
parts of India has become impoverished by 
continual cultivation without manuring. 
Artificial fertilization is very rarely resort- 
edtoinIndia. The fields are often watered 
from a passing stream or from large tanks 
and wells; but the use of manures is almost 
wholly unknown, except for fuel. Near 
Bombay the rice-fields are burnt over before 
each new crop is planted, and the ashes 
allowed to remain on the land. Beyond this 
nothingis done. Thenan Indian plow just 
scratches the soil on the surface. It cannot 
reach down more than four or five inches. 
When President Seelye, of Amherst, was 
in India, he remarked to me: “If India 
supports such a vast population with this 
inefficient style of cultivation, what could 
it not do with subsoil plowing?” But 
there is no subsoil plowing here. The top 
of the land is drained of its strength. 
Whenever the rains fail, the soil, already 
impoverished to the last degree, gives out 
completely. A famine, by compelling the 
land to lie fallow fora year, may, after all, 
be in one sense a benefit, 

To these natural causes must be added an- 
other, of a different kind—the abject pov- 
erty of the people. The failure of the 
rains for one year would hardly cause a 
famine, were it not for this. In past times 
India was considered a rich country. Some- 
times itis now. There cannot be a greater 
blunder. India is the most poverty-stricken 
land on the face of the globe. Indigence 
is the rule and wealth the exception. Most 
of the people have nothing ahead. They 
live from hand to mouth, depending on 
what their land brings forth from year to 
year. Multitudes live only on what they 
can pick up from day today. Many even 
of those who seem to be prosperous are 
fearfully in debt. The money-lender, al- 
ways willing to lend and always demand- 
ing interest at some extortionate rate, often 
as high as 75 per cent., is the bane of In- 
dia’s prosperity. Thousands are held in 
complete captivity by these unprincipled 
usurers. The annual produce of the 
debtor’s field is not his own, but must go 
to pay the debt. His sheep and cattle go 
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the same way. He may call himself happy 
if he escapes without seeing his house sold 
over his head and his land from under his 
feet, and then being sent to jail himself for 
the balance. It is this utter poverty and 
pecuniary helplessness of the masses which 
elevates what would otherwise be only a 
scarcity, attended with rise of prices (what 
in America we should merely call ‘‘ hard 
times”), into the dignity of an actual fam- 
ine, with all its attendant horrors of pesti- 
lence. There is food enough in the coun- 
try. Last October it was said that there 
was grain enough in the city of Poona, 
near Bombay, to last its inhabitants three 
years. Probably in almost all the large 
villages, as well as in the cities, there 
were larger or smaller supplies of grain, 
the surplus of happier years. But what 
is the use of having grain on hand, if 
the people have no money to buy? If 
there have been deaths from starvation 
—and there have been many during the 
past nine months—the poor people have 
perished in the midst of plenty. The rail- 
ways hive poured grain into the distressed 
districts in vast quantities. For weeks the 
station-houses have been crowded with 
hugh piles of bags. The railway people 
have been driven almost beyond the limit 
of human endurance. The beach at Mad- 
ras has been covered with bags of rice, 
which the steamers in the roads have dis- 
charged in quantities so great thatit was 
impossible to get it all under cover. If the 
people had only had money! But the poor 
day-laborers get hardly ten cents a day in 
good years. They have absolutely nothing 
to fall back on. When the rains failed, 
cultivation necessarily ceased, so they were 
at once thrown out of employment. If the 
relief works had not been opened, the state 
of the country would have been indescrib- 
able, 

At the recurrence of every famine the 
economists and the philanthropists fall to 
discussing what the government should do 
to prevent future calamities of the same 
kind. lt is acknowledged that in some 
way the government must keep the people 
alive, when famines do come; and the 
strain on the exchequer which this deter- 
mination involves is very great. Itis all 
the government of India can do to make 
both ends meet in good years, The taxa- 
tion is already as heavy as the land can 
bear. If, inadditionto all regular charges, 
a famine charge of some seven or eight 
millions sterling is to be cast on the Indian 
Government every three or four years (and 
a famine in some part of India is expected 
as often as that), what is to be done? 
Bankruptcy is the only prospect. It 
is thought possible to make irriga- 
tion in some degree supply the place 
of rain when rain fails. A vast deal 
of money has been spent in irrigation 
canals here and there; but the people are 
so conservative that it is extremely hard 
to get them to usethe water, even when the 
government has brought it close to their 
fields. They irrigate from their own wells. 
Sometimes they attempt a little canal from 
some neighboring stream for themselves; 
but the idea of taking the water froma 
government canal is horrible, and they 
won't do it. Such stupidity is something 
marvelous, but it is very characteristic of 
India. In time these prejudices will wear 
away. This year a great many new wells 
have been dug in the famine region. They 
will help in future famines, especially in 
the first stages of a famine; but as weeks 
pass on the wells dry up and the streams 
too. 


A very important thing is to teach the peo- 
ple some habits of foresight and economy. If 
the extortions of the money-lenders could be 
curtailed by law, it would be a good thing. 
If the people could be prevented from bor- 
rowing, it would be abetter thing. As the 
general condition of society is improved 
by a better civilization, we may hope to 
see a corresponding improvement in their 
material prosperity. But this people is a 
stiff necked people. They learn very 
slowly. They change even more slowly. 
The plainest lessons of prudence and econ- 
omy go unheeded. The most evident 
teaching of experience is disregarded. 
Disasters which are due to their own folly 
and stupid want of precaution, as much as 
to anything else, and which might be 
avoided by the simplest and most obvious 
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precautions, are meekly and patiently 
endured and calmly ascribed to ‘‘ fate.” 
It isa question if Indian famines be not 
very largely owing to moral causes among 
those who suffer most from them. 

BomBay, June 16th, 1877. 





EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 





BY A. C, GEORGE, D.D,. 


WEst VIRGINIA was born into the fam- 
ily of states in the exigencies of civil war. 
This could not have been, however, but for 
powerful geographical, political, and social 
reasons, demanding a separate state organ- 
ization. Virginia and West Virginia are 
divided by a mountain range, which forms 
a natural barrier of empire. Bounded for 
hundreds of miles by the territory of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, the people of West 
Virginia belong by instinct, conviction, and 
association rather to the Northern than to 
the Southern portion of the Union. It was 
the patriotic, national, free-state ideas and 
sentiments of its citizens which brought 
them together for the creation of a new 
state government. 

In the very beginning the people of the 
state ordained free schools, A department 
of instruction was established, a state 
superintendent of public schools was ap- 
pointed, a certain portion of the state funds 
was set apart for their support, provision 
was made for the organization of the sys- 
tem in all the counties of the state, taxes 
were levied for school purpos«s, and all the 
requisite machinery was put in motion to 
secure to the children of the common- 
wealth a rudimentary education. 

This movement was made in the face of 
immense difficulties. The storm of civil 
war still swept over the land. There was, 
of course, some opposition to the system. 
Many of the friends of free schools consid- 
ered the attempt premature and predicted 
a failure. In considerable portions of the 
state the people were widely scattered; and 
in all, with the exception of a few coun- 
ties, they were relatively poor. ‘‘ Think of 
a township,” says the state superintendent, 
in his report for 1867, ‘‘containing more 
than four hundred square miles, and this 
divided into two sections by a stream which 
renders intercommunication at certain sea- 
sons impracticable. Think of narrow dis- 
tricts bounded by mountain ridges on one 
side and rivers on the other, where pupils 
must walk three, four, and even five miles, 
if they attend school at all. In many parts 
there were no school-houses, and where 
they did exist they were often very in- 
ferior in character. One school-officer de- 
scribes them as ‘‘rude shanties”; and another 
pictures them as low between floor and 
ceilig, with ‘‘ very small windows and 
furniture indescribable.” 

In some sections the people were so ig- 
norant that they could not be made to 
realize the importance of an education for 
their children. In some free schools were 
suspected as a political institution, or as a 
scheme for getting money out of poor 
people, without rendering any valuable re- 
turn. Competent teachers were very difp- 
cult to obtain, and a competent support for 
competent teachers was a still more difficult 
thing to realize. The school-officers select- 
ed often proved to be hopelessly inefficient 
or grossly incompetent for their duties. 
The expense of school-books, and a lack of 
facilities for obtaining them even when the 
means could be furnished, proved a very 
serious embarrassment. The school-law, 
morecver, was imperfect and required 
amendment in many particulars. 

But the decade which has past shows 
astonishing improvement in the free schools 
of West Virginia. They have greatly 
grown in popular favor; prejudice and op- 
position have gradually melted away; the 
system has been perfected from time to 
time, as experience revealed its defects and 
necessities; the character of the school- 
houses has materially improved and thou- 
sands of new and good houses have been 
constructed; the number of ehildren at- 
tending the free schools, as compared with 
the whole number of children of school-age 
in the state, has steadily increased; a much 
better class of teachers has been secured; 
and the public interest in the subject of 
education has been multiplied many fold. 
A number of elements have combined to 





produce this auspicious result. 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Constitutional and legal provision for 
the support of free schools. 

2. The fact that the public school fund is 
not available to any district which does not 
sustain a school for a period of four 
months, at least. 

3. Thorough and detailed superintend- 
ence of the schools by the state superin- 
tendent and by the superintendents of the 
counties. Where the last mentioned officers 
have been derelict or inefficient, compara- 
tively little has been accomplished. 

4. The work of the state normal schools, 
of which six have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. These schools 
have furnished needed opportunities to 
many persons desiring instruction in the 
teacher’s art, and have elevated the stand- 
ard of qualification for teaching in the 
entire state. 

5. The Peabody Fund, dispensed by Dr. 
Sears, has given very considerable aid to 
the normal and free schools of West Vir- 
ginia. 

This fund has been distributed on the 
following conditions: 1. Aid is given only 
to state schools—to those that are in con- 
nection with and managed under the state 
school system. 2. The most central and 
influential points only are selected, which 
will exert the strongest and widest influ. 
ence upon the surrounding country. 3. 
Only a portion of the expense of a school, 
seldom exceeding one-fourth, is appro- 
priated from the Fund; and it is expected 
that the community will thereby be stim- 
ulated to do more, rather than less, than it 
would otherwise do. It is not intended to 
Telieve taxpayers, but to” encourage and 
stimulate them. 4. Schools aided must be 
kept up nine or ten months per year. 5. 
The amount given is graduated by the 
number of pupils and the amount the 
community will raise. 6. Schools desiring 
aid must first secure the endorsement of 
the State School Department. 

It can readily be seen that so small a sum 
as eighteen or twenty thousand dollars dis- 
tributed in this way, not only supplying a 
necessity, but stimulating to activity. would 
be productive of extended and very be- 
neficent results. 

6. The establishment of the University 
of West Virginia and the successful work 
it has accomplished has also proved a de- 
cided benefit to the public school system of 
the state. 

7. The teachers’ institutes, which have 
been successfully held and which have been 
addressed and drilled by some of the ablest 
men and best educators in the country, have 
served not only to improve the teachers and 
arouse their enthusiasm in the noble work 
in which they are engaged, but have also 
greatly deepened and widened the public 
sentiment in favor of free schools and in 
respect to the importance of the rudiment- 
ary education of the entire childhood of 
the land. 

8. The general, decided, and enthusiastic 
co-operation of the press and of the clergy 
of the state has been of material and im- 
measurable advantage. 

The general result is a million and a 
quarter of capital invested in school prop- 
erty; three thousand schools in actual 
operation and three-quarters of a million 
annually contributed to run them; a num- 
ber of graded and high schools and half a 
dozen normal schools doing excellent work; 
a vast improvement in the competency 
and enthusiasm of the teachers employed; 
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schools kept open for a longer period than. 


four months in almost every section of the 
state; and out of 170,107 enrolled youth 
between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years 108,356 actually gathered into the 
free schools of the state. ‘‘ Within less 
than a single decade,” says Dr. W. K. 
Pendleton, the present able and accom- 
plished state superintendent, , ‘‘ there was 
outside the city of Wheeling scarcely a free 
school in the state. Now they rise up to 
greet us beside every highway, and betoken 
a future of rapid and vigorous improve- 
ment. Thisis a revolution that cannot go 
backward. It creates its own momentum. 
It moves by a power within, which in- 
creases as it moves and which strikes out 
the light and heat of its own vitality.” 

We may be sure that the citizens of West 
Virginia will withhold nothing required to 





give efficiency and success to the free 
schools of the state. Its future growth and 
prosperity largely depend on these schools. 
They harmonize and unify its population 
and they attract enterprise and capital from 
every quarter. “Each common free-school 
teacher in our state,” as one has aptly said, 
‘is a practical and efficient commissioner 
of immigration.” The vast resources of 
the state—its wealth of forest and mine, 
its mountains of coal and rivers of oil, its 
possible production of herds and grains and 
fruits—need for their development a 
trained, cultured, and intelligent people. 
The public schools minister directly and in- 
directly to this grand necessity. They 
attract and they develop; they show the 
path to wealth and greatness and power; 
and they stimulate all the energies of a 
people for a grand and worthy destiny. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 





THE LATE ALVIN ADAMS. 


Apout a dozen years ago I was passing 
through Bowdoin Square, in this city, with 
afriend. It wanted a minute or two of 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘Do you see that man there?” asked my 
friend. He pointed to a fine-looking gen- 
tleman, who was pacing back and forth 
upon the sidewalk. ‘‘That’s Alvin Adams, é 
he continued, ‘‘ waiting for the three-o’clock 
Watertown horse-car.” Every day, when 
he is at home, winter and summer, rain or 
shine, you will see him here, waiting for 
that car.” 

I had opportunity afterward to verify 
the truth of this rather remarkable state- 
ment. Mr. Adams was as regular as a 
clock in going back and forth between his 
fine seat at Watertown and his desk in 
Boston. The express business which he 
founded, nearly forty years ago, with a 
capital of five or fifty dollars, had long 
since grown out of his personal manage- 
ment; but he continued to go in daily to the 
Boston office, and was almost invariably 
to be found there when not absent from 
home. Every morning in by the nine- 
o’clock car from Watertown, and every 
afternoon out by the three-o’clock car from 
Boston, he was one of the fixtures of the 
route. He always sat, when he could, in 
tue center of the car; and in the winter he 
habitually rode with his legs enveloped in 
a thick brown shawl. 

“‘T should think you would drive in and 
out in your own carriage, Mr. Adams,” I 
said to him, one day. 

‘You would think so, wouldn’t you?” 
was his reply. ‘‘I have sixteen horses in 
my stables and men enough and to spare. 
But I’d rather go back and forth in the 
cars. I get in and out, and pay my fare, 
and that’s the end of it. I have no more 
trouble. It’s the easiest way, after all.” 

Mr. Adams was a handsome man. He 
had the air of good breeding—very much 
so. His figure was of medium proportion 
and fairly formed. His face was bright 
and intelligent. In repose it wore a stern 
expression, which might warn a stranger 
to keep his distance; but his reserve was 
easily broken, and to those who took the 
right path to his acquaintance he was 
affable and friendly. His hair was a 
silvery gray, almost white, and his stiff 
side-whiskers were closely trimmed. There 
was a military erectness and precision in 
bis bearing, which would give him distinc- 
tion anywhere. He was always a very 
well-dressed man. His whole manner be- 
tokened character, capacity, and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Adams’s seat at Watertown has been 
for years one of the celebrated points in 
the environs of Boston. Distant from the 
city about six miles, it crowns an eminence 
which commands an extensive view in 
every direction. Twenty towns, I have 
heard him say, can be seen from his cupola. 
The house, a noble villa, stands in the 
midst of a spacious and beautiful lawn, 
around which stretch the several hundred 
acres appertaining. Mr. Adams lived here 
all the year round, indulging his tastes for 
floriculture and ‘“‘ gentleman farming” in 
a very liberal way. His herd of Jersey 
cattle was a feature in the landscape, and 
his geometrical parterres were the admira- 
tion of every visitor. A costly stone wall 
surrounds the broad estate on every side. 

A special attraction of Mr. Adams’s 
house was his picture gallery, where a very 
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respectable artistic taste and an unlimited 
purse had gathered a not large but 
really excellent collection of oil paintings, 
mostly by French and German artists of 
the modern school. For a long time it was 
the owner's hospitable practice to open this 
gallery to the public every Tuesday, and 
on that day, all summer long, his house 
and grounds would be thronged with 
visitors, among whom were constantly to 
be seen strangers from the most distant 
parts of the country. Unhappily, curiosity 
got the better of manners among this 
privileged people, and a few of the more 
unscrupulous kind were found to be form- 
ing an unpleasant habit of prying about in 
the bed-chambers and otherwise abusing 
the favor so courteously extended them. 
With as many as three hundred visitors in 
a single day, which was the number some- | 
times received, these rudenesses became a 
little too grievous to be borne, and a year or 
two ago Mr. Adams was compelled, in 
sheer self-defense, to close the doors which 
he had so long and so generously kept 
open. I do not doubt that he sincerely 
regretted the necessity. ‘‘It is part of my 
religion,” he once said to me, ‘‘to let the 
people see my pretty things. It has so 
happened that I have bad money to spend 
in this way, and I know it does good to 
those who are shut out from pictures and 
gardens and the like to get a sight of 
them. It is one way of educating and 
cultivating the masses.” That Mr. Adams 
was sincere in this purpose of doing good 
with his treasures there can be no question. 
It was not in mere pride of ownership that 
he exhibited them. He knew the exhi- 
bition was enjoyed, and he liked to see the 
enjoyment. 

In religious belief Mr. Adams was a 
Spiritualist—a hearty, enthusiastic Spiritu- 
alist. Nobody could convince him, he 
told me once, that the things he had seen 
and heard were a humbug. He knew better 
than that. And, to my mind, it was always 
one of the strange traits of this singularly 
practical, strong-minded, clear-headed man 
that he could pin his faith to the mysteries 
of table-moving and guitar-playing. He 
never obtruded his opinions upon this sub- 
ject; but was always ready to expound 
them when asked. 

In many ways he was a remarkable 
character, and not the least will he be 
missed by his neighbors and by the com- 
munity which knew him so well as a 
generous friend and a public-spirited and 
high-toned citizen. 

CHANNING. 

BOSTON. 


Biblical Research, 


THe Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has been doing a good work by pub- 
lishing three small but useful books on Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism. and Mohammedanism. That on 
Hinduism, by Prof. Monier Williams, may be 
heartily recommended ; but nothing can be 
better than the account of Buddhism by Mr. 
Rbys Davids. It is needless to point out the 
importance of a trustworthy and handy guide- 
book toa religion which in so many respects 
seems but an echo of Christianity. Some of 
the Buddhist parables, such as those of the 
mustard seed or of the sower, remind us 
forcibly of the Gospels, and it is curious to 
find an injunction to those who are “ of a pious 
mind ’’ to keep the Sabbath, or, as it is termed, 
“to observe Uposatha on the 14th, 15th, and 
8th days of the lunar fortnight; and Pati- 
harika,’’ or Lent, ‘should also be duly ob- 
served.’ The eight commandments of Budd- 
hism are the following : (1) One should not 
destroy life. (2) One should not take what is 
not given. (3) One should not tell lies. (4) 
One should not become a drinker of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. (5) One should refrain from up. 
lawful sexual intercourse. (6) One should not 
eat unseasonable food at nights. (7) One 
should not wear garlands or use perfumes, 
(8) One should sleep ona mat spread on the 
ground. To these may be added the command 
to a man to “ maintain his father and mother 
in a just manner and to practice a just trade. 
The householder observing this with diligence 
reaches the self shining gods.’’ It is curious 
that this is the only commandment with 
promise. The precepts laid down in the 
‘Buddhist Beatitudes” are especially inter- 
esting. A deva asks : ‘‘ Many angels and men 
have held various things blessings, when they 
were yearning for happiness. Do thou declare 
to us the chief good.’? To this Buddha re- 
plies: ‘* Not to serve the foolish, but to serve 
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this isthe greatest blessing. To dwell in a 
pleasant land, good works done in a former 
birth, right desires in the heart: this is the 
greatest blessing. Much insight and educa- 
tion, self-control, and pleasant speech, and 
whatever word be well spoken: this is the 
greatest blessing. To support father and 
mother, to cherish wife and child, to follow a 
peaceful calling: this isthe greatest blessing. 
To bestow alms and live righteously, to give 
help to kindred, deeds which cannot be blamed : 
this is the greatest blessing. To abhor and 
cease from sin, abstinence from strong drink, 
pot to be weary in well-doing: this is the 
greatest blessing. Reverence and low)iness, 
contentment and gratitude, the hearing of the 
Law at due seasons: this is the greatest bless- 
ing. To be long-suffering and meek, to asso- 
clate with the tranquil, religious folk at due 
seasons: this is the greatest blessing. Self- 
restraint and purity, the knowledge of the 
noble truths, the realization of Nirvana: this 
is the greatest blessing. Beneath the stroke 
of life’s changes, the mind that shaketh not, 
without grief or passion, and secure: this is 
the greatest blessing. On every side are in- 
vincible those who do acts like these, on every 
side they walk in safety, and theirs is the 
greatest blessing.”’ 


.... The well-known Orientalist, Mr. E.Thom- 
as, bas reprinted two articles which appeared a 
short time ago in the ‘‘Journal’’ of the Royal 
Asiatic Soclety, the object of which is to prove 
that Jainism, instead of being a modern corrup- 
tion of Buddhism, as has been currently be- 
lieved, was really a much older form of faith 
than the latter, aud, in fact, the germ out of 
which Buddhism developed. The first part of 
the book discusses the dates represented by 
Greek monograms on the coins of the Bactrian 
kings, and comes to the conclusion that they 
go back to the Seleucid era. The fact that 
only two numerals appear on the larger num- 
ber of the coins is explained by the Hindu 
Loka Kala, according to which the hundreds 
were dropped, jist as we write and speak of 
77, instead of 1877. Mr. Thomas thus fixes the 
age of the Indo-Scythian inscriptions of the 
Kanishka family at Mathura as extending 
from B.C. 2to A. D. 87. Recent discoveries at 
Mathura have brought to light a large number 
of monuments and inscriptions set up by the 
Kanishka family, all of which are unmistak- 
ably Jainist, the figures of the saints being 
nude and not clothed, as in Buddhist sculptures, 
Here, then, we have clear evidence of the free 
use of Jainism at Mathura at the very begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. The coins of the 
same Scythian dynasty, found at PeshAwar, 
bear the names not only of Vedic and Brah- 
manical deities, but also of Persian, Greek, and 
Roman ones—such as Mithro, or Mithra, 
Nana and Nanaia, Helios, Herakilo, or 
Hercules, and Sarapo, or Serapis. Even 
Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, seems to 
have been a Jainist during the earlier part of 
his reign. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the edicts on the Yirnar rocks of the 
tenth and twelfth years of his reign and those 
of the 27th and following years, in which we 
we have the ‘“‘free and outspoken profession 
of faith in the hitherto unrecognized ‘ Budd- 
ha.’’’ In these later edicts the Jainist title of 
Devananpiya, or ‘ beloved of the gods,”’ {s re- 
jected, as inconsistent with the Buddhist 
creed, which denied the existence of any gods 
at all. Jainist books always treat Chandra- 
Gupta, or Sandracothes, the grandfather of 
Asoka, as one of the sect ; and this is indirect- 
ly confirmed by Megasthenes (quoted by Strabo, 
xv, 1,60), who implies that he submitted to the 
devotional teaching of the Sermdnas or Jainist 
priests. The antiquity of Jainism is further 
vouched for by an incidental notice in the 
Pancha-tantra, the ancient Indian sop, as 
well as by the Padma Purana, and Jainist 
writers always regard the Buddhists as here- 
tics and dissenters. The 24 saints of the Janias 
reappear in the ‘‘24 supreme Buddhas” of the 
Mabawanso, which have elsewhere been re- 
duced to six or expanded into 120, and the 
secret symbols of the Buddha are the secret 
symbols of the Jainist saints. Colebrook long 
ago believed that ‘“‘the Gautama of the Janias 
and of the Buddhas is the same personage.” 


...-The Japanese ark-shrines described by 
Mr. W. Simpson, in the ‘‘ Transactions ”’ of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, are called Ter- 
mo-Sama, or ‘* Heaven’s lord,” and Mi-koshi, or 
“precious seat.”’ They are miniatures of a 
Japanese temple, wjth a square cella, overhang- 
ing roof, folding doors, and wooden fence. 
Like the temples, too, they are built of wood 
and bronze. The shrines which belong to the 
Buddhists have an image withiu them ; those 
used in the service of Shintoism, the state re- 
ligion, merely contain the three symbols of the 
mirror, the sword, and the jewel. The latter is 
said to represent cloth or bemp, one of the 
offerings of the primitive age. The mirror 
symbolizes the sun ; and a legend recounts how 
toe first was made by a mythic blacksmith, with 
iron from the mines of Heaven. The arks are 
borne upon men’s shoulders by means of 
staves, just as was the Israelite Ark of the Coy- 
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Fine Arts. 


M. MU.uer, of the Museum of Copen- 
hagen, has published avery elaborate inquiry 
into the meaning of the peculiar cross called 
the svastika, or, at least, familiarized under 
that name by Dr. Schliemann, who found it in 
great numbers on the pottery from his Trojan 
excavations. This cross is like our sign +, 
but with a short line at right angles added 
to the extremity of each of the four legs. 
M. Miiller does not allow that it is a symbol 
of fire, but argues that it is rather a mere 
ornament, being simply a reduction of the 
familiar ‘“‘ Greek fret’? to its simplest elements. 





-..-A late art study of the ancient churches 
of Paris has resulted in the discovery of some 
pictures supposed to be lost. For instance, 
M. Paul Mantz has recognized in the little 
Church of Saint Marguerite a picture on panel 
painted by Salviati, in 1554, which the anno- 
tators of Vasari believed to have perished. It 
represents the descent from the cross, and is 
peculiar, historically, in that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who supports the body of Christ, is 
really a portrait of Henry II in the latter years 
of his reign. 


....A want is likely to be met by the estab- 
lishment in Rome of a school of art for En- 
glish women, to which male students will not 
be admitted and which will afford the com- 
forts of ahome. A house has been taken in 
Via degli Artisti, in one of the healthiest parts 
of Rome, and it is proposed that the school be 
opeved next month, under the charge of Miss 
Mayor. Signor Cammerano, professor in the 
Academy of 8an Luca in Rome, will have 
charge of instruction. 


...-It is intended to open the Grosyever 
Gallery, London, early in November, with a 
representative exhibition of water-color draw- 
iog and studies by deceased masters, The col- 
lection is to be illustrative of the riee and 
growth of this branch of the English Sehool, 
and the loan of several important collections 
bas already been promised. 


....John Ruskin’s study at Brantwood, as 
described in The London World, is along, low 
room, with two large windows opening out 
upon Lake Coniston. Turner’s ‘‘Lake of 
Geneva” hangs over the tireplace at one end, 
the author’s writing-table stands at the other, 
and the walls are covered with bookcases and 
cabinets. 


....The Government of the United States 
has presented tothe South Kensington Museum 
six models of ancient cave and cliff dwellings 
in the San Juan Basin, a district where Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico join. We 
hope similar models are being distributed to 
proper institutions in this country. 


...-A musical university at Naples is in con- 
templation. The objects are various and com- 
prise the gratuitous education of musicians, 
periodical distribution of prizes, the organiza- 
tion of musical congresses, and exhibition of 
musicalinstruments,etc. It is also proposed 
to add a publie library and museum. 


....The restoration of Rembrandt’s famous 
‘‘ Anatomical Lecture,” by Mr. E. L. Le Roy, 
is said to have been quite successful. The 
picture has been restored to its place iu the 
Gallery of the Mauritzhuis. The picture was 
entirely removed from the canvas and put on 
new canvas. 


....A Philadelphia marble tirm is engaged 
on a colossal statue of Andrew Johnson, 
which is to be set up as a monument, when 
completed, near his old home, in Tennessee. 
The statue is of white marble, and when 
placed on its pedestal will be twenty-two feet 
in hight. 


...-A series of as many as twenty-one 
statues emblematic of various countries rep- 
resented in the Exhibition, are to be executed 
by different French artists for the decoration 
of the Palace of the Champde Mars. Each 
will cost $800. 


....dJoseph Milmore, the designer and sculp- 
tor of the Dufferin Monument in Canada, and a 
brother of Martin Milmore, has signed a con- 
tract for designing and erecting an army and 
navy monument in Dayton, O., to cost,$45,000. 


....The statue of the late Gov. King, of 
Maine, which Simmons, the Maine sculptor, 
bas been making in Italy for the National 
Gallery at Wasaington, is completed, and will 
be shipped to this country at once. 


....Holman Hunt’s return to England has 
been put off for a few weeks by a delay caused 
by his models’ imagining that they were suffer- 
ing from the effects of the ‘‘evil eye,” so that 
he bad to securenew models. 


....A fine heliotype reproduction of a steel 
engraving of the grand staircase of the new 
Paris opera-house, ia The Americon Architect 
for Sept. 15th, admirably illustrates the possi- 
bilities of the process. 
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Personalities, 


WE have only one President and one ex-Presi- 
dent, and yet we see both of them traveling 
every day of the week, and exposed to all the 
dangers of sixty miles an hour on special trains, 
without a bit of worry. Gen. Grant has been 
presented with the freedom of so many Scotch 
towns, however, that we shall have to let him 
do what he pleases. His place as the great 
silent man seems to have been taken by Vice- 
President Wheeler. Of the two ex-Vice-Presi- 
dents neither seems to care to leave his home. 
Senator Hamlin didn’t teke any part in the 
recent political campaignin Maine. Somehow 
the Democrats choo-e longer lived men than 
the Republicans for candidates. McClellan, 
Seymour, and Tilden still survive, as it were ; 
likewise the would be Vice-Presidents, Pendle- 
ton, Hendricks, and Herschel V. Johnson. Aud 
every one save Mr. Seymour has “aspirations.” 
Other living candidates are John Charles 
Fremont and Charles Francis Adams, who 
has been alike unsuccessful in his desires to 
be a Democratic governor, a Feee Soil Vice- 
President, and a Sam Bowles President. The 
trouble with him is that he bas never combined 
his forces. 





....American literature now has four good 
representatives in London: Henry James, Jr., 
Julian Hawthorne, Kate Field, and Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Mr. James and Mr. Haw- 
thorne are both good sightseers, and are very 
successful in hunting up out-of-the-way things 
in London life, which are duly set before Ameri- 
can readers in Mr. James’s organ, The Galary, 
and Mr. Hawthorne’s, Appileton’s Journal, Late- 
ly Mr. James has added Lippincoti’s Magazine to 
his list. He has written a good deal for The 
Nation, though he is not the regular London cor- 
respondent of that paper. Miss Field and Mrs. 
Moulton write for the English papers, and the 
former also acts, meeting with better success 
on the London than on the New York boards. 
Mrs. Moulton’s articles appear, for the most 
part, in the revived Tattler, ‘‘by Isaac Bicker- 
staff, Junior.’’ She has recently had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. 


...- Bishop Coxe is going to have a fine new 
residence at Buffalo. They call it a “see 
house” in that diocese; but Bishop Little- 
john’s abode at Garden City is already men- 
tioned as the ‘‘ bishop’s palace’’; but by the re- 
porters and architects, ratherthan by Dr. Little- 
john himself, who is 9 very sensible person 
and will value his cathedral establishment as a 
useful piece of machinery, and not a mere 
omamental curiosity, A writer in the ‘*Con- 
tributors’ Club” of The Atlantic Monthly would 
“like to see a bishop’s palace in America built 
by a bishop who could hiinself build one as 
cleverly as one of bis epiritual ancestors could 
make tents.’’ Well, let some Low Chureh 
diocese elect for its bisuop Mr. Russeil Sturgis, 
Jr., the ‘‘Holiness” worker. He isan architect, 
and would be just the man to build a “‘bishop’s 
palace” without a single sacramentarian brick. 


....Hiram Cranston, who died in New York 
last week, was one of the best hotel proprietors 
we have ever had, and at his demise the city 
could almost say: ‘‘ The inn-keeper is dead.” 
He retained many of the characteristics of the 
old-fashioned host, presiding at his own table 
and surrounded by the venerable associates of 
his younger days. He was not the rubicund 
personage he ought to have been; but was of 
spare frame and somewhat reserved manners. 
Probably he was the most unterrified Democrat 
the country ever saw. Jeff Davis and Bob 
Toombs never loved the Southern Confederacy 
so well. As a@ result, his hotel was always 
full of Southern guests, and will be for years 
to come, until the trediiions of the pleasant 
old man have died away. 


....Mr. E, V. Sm-lley, a brother of George 
W. Smalley. is the gueri'la home correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune. and his political 
letters appear, with startling geographical 
changes, from all points of the compass. He 
is a capital writer, and his letters are even 
better than those of his brother. Edward King, 
the best newspaper correspondent who bas 
written from the Southern States, is now at 
the Eastern seat of war, whence he is writing 
letters to the Boston Journal. Speaking of the 
Tribune, we would like to inquire of the 
managers of that journal whether it is quite 
honest to give Mr. William Winter’s London 
letters dates subsequent to the arrival of that 
gentleman in New York Harbor? 


....The London News thinks that Mr. Lowell, 
“who is a loving student of Spanish literature, 
is not ill-bestowed in the land of the great uni- 
versities, the noble legends, the majestic tradi- 
tions. He will not need to trouble himself with 
the political partisauships and the palace in- 
trigues of Madrid, and it may be some relief toa 
scholar who is a little out of harmony with the 
doings of the present to find himself for the 
time in a country which has a far-reaching and 
a various past.” But a foreign minister has 
no business to be ‘‘out of harmony with the 
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doings of the present,’? and has other business 
than to concern himself with ‘“ majestic tra- 
ditions.” 


....1f the Concord authors, living and dead, 
are not kept in the public mind, it is no fault of 
the Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican, Who never ceases to quote them. 
But Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau are 
certainly quotable authors. The present literary 
residents of the town, we believe, are A. 
Bronson Alcott and his daughter, Louisa, F. B. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Jane G. Austin, and William 
Ellery Channing. 


...-The Rey. Father Dowd, of Montreal, in 
addressing his congregation lately, spoke of 
the courtesy with which the pilgrims with 
whom he traveled to Rome had been treated by 
American and English customs officers, and 
compared them with the Italiane, who levied 
heavy duties on all the presents to the Pope. 
In that way the Germans had to pay $12,000 
and the Spanish $8,000. Very properly, we 
think. 


...-Dr. Chapin, it seems, used to be an actor, 
So did Dr. George C. Lorimer, of Boston. But 
it never has occurred to either to advertise 
himself as a ‘converted tragedian’? or a 
‘* Christian comedian,”’ But ‘ song-and-dance 
men” and “ walking gents’’ are not unknown 
in tbe pulpit. 


.... President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, worked 
all summer in the labors incident to his new 
place, and wrote his Bennington address be- 
sides ; so now he is taking a rest at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., and Prof. D. J. Noyes, of the 
College, is pro tem, again. . 


...-Bismarck says that ‘‘ professors or par- 
sons in politics talk as though they were still 
addressing pupils or parishioners’; and if 
there is anything he cannot bear, it is to be 
lectured or preached to. 


«.«-The Journal des Alpes bas been sum- 
moned before the Correctional Tribunal of 
Paris for publishing an insulting remark con 
eerning Gen. Grant. 
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Science. 








WE spoke last week of researches on the 
new metal gallium. Information of the sup- 
posed discovery of one or two other new ele- 
ments is given in The Nineteenth Century. 
Among the rarer elements are the members of 
the Tantalum group, of which the typieal 
member, tantalum, was discovered by the 
Swedish chemist, Ekeberg, in 1803. Just 
previous to this discovery Hatchett, an English 
chemist, had obtained a closely-allied metal, 
which he named columbium, from an American 
mineral to which the name columbite has been 
given. The late Heinrich Rose instituted an 
examination of columbium and its compounds, 
and, setting aside the name suggested by its 
occurrence ina mineral from America, intro- 
duced the classical term Niobium. This name 
has since held its place in chemical nomencla- 
ture, almost to the exclusion of the older co- 
lumbium. A generation ago Herr R. Hermann 
announced the discovery of a new metal, very 
similar to the others just noticed, but ob- 
tained from a Swedish mineral, to which he 
gave the name of Yttroilmenite. The metal 
was christened Ilmenium ; but subsequent re- 
searches by M. Marignac induced most chem- 
ists to believe that ilmenium had no right to 
be regarded as a distinct metal, and it has, 
therefore, been generally struck out of our list 
of elements. After working for years at his 
favorite group, Hermann has not only been in- 
duced to assert afresh the distinct invidual- 
ity of ilmenium, but has been recently led by 
mere accident to the discovery of what he be- 
lieves to be another new metal. To this metal 
he gives the name of Neptunium, and he main- 
tains that it forms the fourth member of the 
tantalum group. Not that any one has ever 
set eyes on metallic neptunium, but Hermann 
believes that he has obtained evidence of its 
existence by the characters of certain of its 
compounds which he prepared from a mineral 
from Haddam, Connecticut. The mineral 
was received in the state of powder, and 
reputed to be tantalite; but, on examination, it 
proved to be a mixture of columbite and fer- 
roilmenite. It is not necessary to follow the 
methods by which the acids of the various 
metals of the tantalum group are separated 
from each other or to point out the distinctive 
reactions of their salts. Having at his disposal 
only forty grains of the hydrated -acid of the 
new metal, Hermann was unable to separate 
the element in a free state. He tells usthat at 
his advanced age he can hardly hope to obtain 
a sufficient supply of the mineral for this pur- 
pose, and he therefore hastens to pnt on record 
the evidence of the existence of the metal de- 
rived from a study of some of its compounds. 
The atomic weights of the metals of the tanta- 
lum group are given as follows: tantalum 
176, neptunium 118, niobium 114.2, and ilmeni- 
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um 104.6, Their densities are’expressed by the 
following figures: tantalum 10:7, niobfum 6.5, 
neptunium 6.5, and ilmenium 5.9. It is to be 
hoped that fresh supplies of the Haddam min- 
eral will be forthcoming, and that Hermann 
may yet live to show us the new element ina 
metallic form; or, still better, that the Shef- 
field Scientific School may solve the problem, 
as Haddam minerals are very accessible from 
|New Haven. News of the discovery of yet 
‘another new metal has lately reached us from 
‘Russia. M. Sergius Kern, of St. Petersburg, 
has published a preliminary notice of what he 
| describes as a new element belonging to the 
platinum group. It was discovered ia separat- 
, ing the metals rhodium and iridium from some 
platinum ores, and was finally isolated in the 
form of a hard, silvery metal, slightly ductile, 
extremely infusible, and having a density of 
| 9.385 at 25° C. This latest addition to our list 
‘of elements is to receive the name of Davyum, 
_in memory of Sir Humphrey Davy. It is hinted 
_ by M. Kern that Davyum may possibly occupy 
the place between molybdenum and ruthe- 
‘niumin the system of elements arranged ac- 
cording to Professor Mendeleeff’s remarkable 
Law of Periodicity. 





«eee The Nineteenth Century has in its monthly 
‘issues a remarkably good collection of fresh 
and important scientific intelligence. One of 
. them describes the discovery, by M. Durin, of 
perbaps the most remarkable of that class of 
, bodies known as “ ferments,’’ and which by 
‘their presence produce important organic 
changes. As, for instance, the special ferment 
of the liver which converts glycogen into 
grape sugar; or diastase, the ferment which 
converts the starch of vegetating seeds into 
sugar. M. Durin observed that, under certain 
| circumstances, white resisting clots were 
found in the juice of beet-root used in the 
manufacture of sugar, and he noticed on the 
sides of a wooden vessel in which some juice 
had been standing a thin layer of an impal- 
pable organic deposit, which was found to have 
an astonishing effect upon a saccharine solu- 
tion. A neutral solution of molasses was placed 
in the vessel to the sides or which some of this 
deposit still adhered, and after twelve hours 
‘the solution was transformed into a compact 
gelatinous mass, made up of cubical clots sus- 
pended in a viscous fluid. Chemical examina- 
tion showed that these gelatinous clots, as also 
the viscous fluid surrounding them, had all the 
reactions of cellulose, which is simply woody 
fiber. They were insoluble in water, alkalies, 
and cold acids, and could be transformed by 
boiling with weak sulphuric acid into grape 
sugar or glucose ; and by nitric acid into gun- 
cotton. They were, doubtless, cellulose, and 
the clots themselves acted as a ferment, alter- 
ing sugar into cellulose and glucose, the crys- 
tallizable sugar entirely disappearing. Fur- 
ther researches showed that there exists in 
sugar-producing plants a ferment which can 
change sugar into cellulose. Aecording to the 
condition of the medium, the cellulose may 
either remain in a viscous condition or may 
become organized into definite clots. In the 
latter case the fluid may remain perfectly 
limpid, or the formation of the clots may cease 
and the remaining fluid may become viscous. 
The cellulosic ferment does not lose its prop- 
erties by prolonged boiling or by the addition 
of a small quantity of chloroform. In this 
respect it resembles diastase, and differs from 
the alcoholic and lactic ferments, which are 
produced by the action of living cells. Durin 
was also able to show, in the case of many 
plavts, that an accumulation of sugar took 
place when the processes of growth were com- 
paratively inactive; but that when growth 
was proceeding actively—that is, when large 
quantities of new cellulose were being formed 
—the quantity of sugar diminished notably, 
glucose appearing or increasing in quantity at 
the same time. Lastly, the analogy between 
the clots formed by cellulosic fermentation 
and the actual cellulose of the lower plants 
was completed by an experiment in which a 
solution of sugar in sea-water was made to 
undergo fermentation by placing in it fronds 
of the common Fucus. The artificial cellulose 
thus obtained was in great part in the viscous 
condition ; but when the most gelatinous parts 
of the Fucus were used actual clots were pro- 
duced of precisely the same character as those 
obtained in molasses by the ferment from beet- 
root. 


....Fritz Miller, author of ‘ Fiir Darwin,” 
some years ago announced that the Polyzoa, or 
corals, have a colonial nervous system, which 
connects all the individuals of one colony to- 
gether. M. Joliet, who has just been invest- 
igating the subject, has come to the conclusion 
that Muller’s nerves, ganglia, ete. are purely 
mythical, and that they are simply lines or 
branches running along the horny cells, and 
that the ganglia are the flattening out of the 
‘*central cords” of adjacent polyps on oppo- 
site sides of the partition. He regards them as 
quite individual, and finds that they have to do 





cles, like the spleen in vertebrata. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 





THE Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
in the foreign field forty-four years. Its first 
foreign mission was planted in Liberia, Africa, 
in 1833, since which time it has added at inter- 
vals other countries to its field, until it now 
counts ten distinct missions, four of which 
are in heathen countries. The Society was 
organized in 1819, making its first report in 
1820, its receipts being about $&43. Its first 
work was among the German and other Euro- 
pean immigrants and the Indians, expending 
down to 1832 an average of about $7,000 a year 
on home mission work. When it began to feel 
strong enough to enter the foreign field it had 
in the neighborhood of half a million com- 
municants, and a very large domestic work, 
which, indeed, has steadily grown in extent 
The German branch, as we 
have previously said, has developed wonder- 
fully, representing now more than half a hun- 
dred thousand communieants. A church 
which had only been in existence in this coun- 
try alittle over half a century was not pre- 
pared, naturally, to spend much money on 
foreign missions. Most of its converts were 
poor people, and with the contributions they 
were able to make the denomination had to 
build churches, found schools and colleges, 
educate and support its ministers, and supply 
the steadily-increasing demands of the pioneer 
work. It had allit could attend to at home, 
without immediately seeking the heathen. 

When the Liberian Mission was opened the 
income of the Society was about $17,000. In 
the next year, 1834, the Church came forward 
handsomely to the support of the Society, and 
gave over $35,000, which was more than double 
the contributions of the previous year. In the 
next four years the yearly receipts were again 
more than doubled, amounting in 1838 to $96,- 
000. In the year 1844, when the great separa- 
tion took place, the Society raised $146,578. In 
1850 it began to recover from the falling off on 
this account, reporting $152,482 in 1852. Since 
then the receipts have steadily increased, ex- 
cept in two or three instances, jumping from 
272.523 in 1862 to $429,768 in 1863. The 
largest amount the Society ever received in one 
year was $686,380, in 1866. The sixth figure has 
not been changed since, except last year, when 
the receipts were only $594,188 ; but, with the 
special efforts which have been put forth the 
past year, there is little doubt that the income 
of the year ending October 3ist will be larger 
by many thousand dollars than that of 1876. 
The aggregate amount collected and disbursed 
by the Society during the fifty-seven years of 
{ts existence cannot be less than thirteen mil- 
lion dollars, an average of about $228,000 a 
year. The larger part of the grand total has, 
of course, been expended on domestic mis- 
sions, in which no denomination in the country 
can show better, if, indeed, as good, results. 
The amount appropriated for the present 
year was $668,300, of which $125,000 was set 
apart on account of debt and $66,000 for 
contingent expenses, leaving $477,300 to be ex” 
pended on missions. Of this amount consider- 
ably more than half, or $274,600, was allowed 
for foreign missions. India gets the largest 
sum, $66,000 ; and Scandinavia the next largest, 
363,900. 

The oldest mission, that of Liberia, cannot 
be said to be in a very flourishing condition. 
In 1875 the number of communicants in the 
conference was 2,300, while in 1876 it was only 
2,215. Bishop Haven’s visit, however, will, it 
is hoped, arouse the Liberian Church into activ- 
ity again. As the result of this visit,a new 
mission has been planned among a tribe called 
Veys, in the interior. The present number of 
communicants is 2,344, of whom 494 belong to 
the aboriginal or native tribes. 

The South American Mission was begun in 
1836. It includes Buenos Ayres, Uruguay, and 
the Argentine Republic. The principal sta- 
tions are at Buenos Ayres (the oldest), Monte- 
video, and Rosario. The work is chiefly 
among the Spanish population, although there 
are English churches in Buenos Ayres, Monte- 
video, and Rosario. The outlook is good. 
There is no falling off in the congregations; 
some of which are not only self-supporting, 
but give something toward the Spanish work. 
The report says that ‘‘ prejudices are being 
uprooted, truths disseminated, souls saved,’’ 
and the nations prepared forthe Gospel. All 
avenues to public opinion are open to the mis- 
sionaries. Sunday-schools are multiplying 
aod much literature is circulated. This mis- 
sion, which has 450 communicants, receives 
about $9,000 a year from the Society. 

The work in China, which was begun in 
1847, is now divided into three departments : 
East China (the Fuhchau Conference), Central 
China, and North China. The Fuhchau Con- 
‘ference, just organized, includes the oldest 


| station in the mission. There are ten foreign 
with the formation of colorless blood corpus-- 


missionariés in this conference and 78 mative 
preachers.’ The fact that so many natives re- 
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ceive annual appointments from the presiding 
bishop indicates a very healthy growth and 
condition. In consequence, however, of some 
difficulties in one ortwo of the districts, causing 
the expulsion of a large number of members 
and probationers, the total (2,283) shows a de- 
crease of 20 during 1876. The theological 
school sent out six new ministers. Asan evi- 
dence of progress toward self-support, it may 
be mentioned that the churches contributed 


/ about $600 toward the support of the preach- 


ers and presiding elders. The Central Mis- 
sion has its headquarters at Kiukiang, and that 
of North China at Peking. These are small, 
compared with the Fuhchau Mission ; but they 
are, of course, much younger. There are in 
all China 33 foreign missionaries and 81 native 
preachers, 1,932 communicants, 9 churches, 
920 Sunday scholars, and 404 scholars in day 
schools. 

The India Mission, which was begun in 1846, 
was divided, by order of the General Confer- 
ence of 1876, into two annual conferences—of 
North and South India respectively. The North 
India Conference embraces three districts— 
Kumaon, Rohileund, and Oudb. The South 
India Conference embraces a mission begun in 
1872 and has three districts—Bombay, Calcut- 
ta, and Madras. The means employed in India 
are about the same asthose used in China. 
Evangelization by preaching and publications 
isthe main feature of the mission, education 
and medical work being in the background. The 
work in India has been very successful. There 
are 81 foreign missionaries,4 native preach- 
ers and 491 local preachers, 3,664 communi- 
cants, 32 churches, 8,195 scholars in Sunday- 
schools and 8,000 in day schools. For mission- 
ary purposes $516 was raised the past year. 

The Bulgarian Mission has made but slow 
progress. It has now only 77 communicants, 
after twenty years’ labor, and the present out- 
look, owing to the war, is not encouraging. 
The appointments at Rustchuk, Plevna, Loft- 
cha, Sistova, and Widin are, we imagine, 
vacant for the present. 

The Japan Mission, which was begun in 1872, 
embraces stations at Yokohama, Tokio, Naga- 
saki, and Hakodadi. The total of missionary 
agents employed is 12. There are 70 communi- 
eants and 11 preaching places, with an average 
total attendance of 320. There are 162 pupils 
in the day and 135 in the Sunday-schools. The 
mission property is valued at $22,225. The 
Church may look for great success in Japan. 

The other foreign missions of the Church are 
in Mexico, Italy, Germany and Switzerland, and 
Scandinavia. The Mexico Mission, begun in 
1873, is growing rapidly, reporting 417 com- 
municants for 1876. The small beginning made 
in Germany and Switzerland has grown into a 
large and flourishing conference, with which are 
connected an important publishing house and 
a theological institute. In 1876 the conference 
reported 7,960 members, an increase of 600, and 
2,264 probationers—in all, 10,224. The churches 
raised about $58,000 for various purposes last 
year, receiving from the Society about 
$24,000. The Scandinavian work—begun 
in 1854 and embracing Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden—is now one of the most 
prosperous missions of the Church. Annual 
conferences have just been organized in 
Norway and Sweden, and probably the next 
General Conference will authorize the same to 
be done for Denmark. There are now in these 
three countries only six American missionaries, 
the traveling ministers, 79 in number, being 
patives. Besides these, there are 158 local 
preachers. The number of communicants is 
9,149, who contributed about $6,500. It only 
remains now to spéak of Italy, which costs the 
Society about $20,000 yearly. The mission was 
begun in 1871, and embraces 13 stations or 
preaching places, with 936 communicants ; 
which, as the result of only six years’ labor, is 
encouraging, 

To sum up, the Church has in its foreign 
field 207 foreign missionaries and assistants, 
246 native preachers, and 782 local preachers, 
exhorters, and teachers ; making a total work- 
ing force of 1,235. The total of communit- 
cants is 29.465; of churches, 204; of Sunday 
scholars, 33,216; of day scholars, 9,158. The 
total of contributions was last year over 
$67,000. These facts show that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has done marvelously well 
in foreign missions, and indicate that it is to 
have a far greater success in the future. 





Tue Church Missionary Society has been 
compelled to make a large reduction in its 
expenses for the present year. It began the 
year with a debt of about $70,000, and the ex- 
penses consequent upon the sending out o 
twenty new men make the amount needed this 
year $115 in excess of the income of last year 
The folowing plans for a reduction of expenses 
have been adopted: It is proposed to open 
negotiations for farther transfers of agencies 
to the Sierra Leone Native Church, the Society’s 
operations being confined to the educational 
institutions, the special work among Moham- 
meédans, and the Timneh Mission at Port 
Lokkoh. The missions at Constantinople and 











Smyrna are to be closed and the missionaries 
withdrawn. Two of the missionaries in Pales- 
tine are to be withdrawn. The special mission 
to Mohammedans at Bombay is to be given up. 
Heavy lump sums, amounting in all to £3,850, 
are struck off the North, South, avd Western 
India estimates in respect to vernacular school, 
and native agents to be apportioned among the 
various stations by the corresponding com- 
mittees at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Several old missionaries now beyond active 
work in New Zealand are to be placed on the 
disabled list, and efforts to be made to raise 
larger local funds, to relieve the parent society. 
Arrangements are to be set on foot for leaving 
the stations in the settled parts of the provinces 
of Manitoba, North America, to support them- 
selves. The number of students under train- 
ing at the Society’s college at {slington is to be 
allowed to fall to forty, and the acceptance of 
fresh candidates is to be regulated according- 
ly. Four missionaries now at home, but ready 
to return to their posts, are to be detained in 
England for anotber year. After the new mis- 
sionaries now ready to go out have sailed, no 
more are to be sent forth, except to fill up va- 
cancies, until an adequate income has been 
secured. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER "th. 
PAUL AT C/ESAREA,.—ActTs xx1, 8—15, 











Nortrs.—After the events narrated in the last 
lesson, Paul with his companions took a vessel 
at Miletus, with favorable wind, to Coos, or 
Cos, asmall island a little way off, the next day 
to Rhodes, and thence to Patara. There they 
took a merchant ship for Tyre, passing south 
of Cyprus and reaching Tyre with a favorable 
wind. Here they stayed seven days, and, after 
a sad farewell from the disciples whom they 
found there, sailed in the same vessel to 
Ptolemais, the modern Acre. Here they left 
the ship, and Paul and his company went to 
Ceesarea. ““Cesarea.”,"—A seaport town 
thirty-five miles from Ptolemais and must be 
distinguished from Czesarea Philippi. 
“Philip the Evangelist.”’—To distinguish him 
from Philip the Apostle. An evangelist is one 
who, without apostolic power, goes preaching 
from place to place, like Mr. Moody at the 
present time. We have heard of him before, 
near Gaza and at Samaria. Though an evangel- 
ist, he seems to have had his permanent resi- 
dence now at Cesarea. He had lived in Jeru- 
salem when chosen one of the seven. “Of 
the Seven."’—The seven deacons mentioned, 
chap. vi,5. There business had been secular, 
to take care of money and of the poor; but he 
had left that Church, and was now a preacher, 
possibly acting pastor of the Church in Cesarea. 
Stephen, whom Paul had once helped to stone, 
was another of the seven, and an associate of 
this Philip, who was now entertaining Paul. 
“Four daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy.”’—As the term “ prophesy ”’ is regu- 
larly used of public instruction, under special 
spiritual influence, it may reasonably be gath- 
ered that they exercised their gift of prophecy 
in the meetings of the Church in Cesarea. 
When thus prophesying, they were, doubtless, 
modestly attired, as Paulin another passage 
requires, (I Cor. xi, 5), In other passages he 
appears te forbid women to speak at all in the 
disorderly Corinthian meetings. Such com- 
mands, having reference to social customs, de- 
pend on the condition of society, and what was 
improper in Corinth may have been proper in 
Cesarea and Palestine, or, at the present time, 
here, though not in Turkey. We must not re- 
gard the fact that Philip’s daughters were vir- 
gins any ergument for or against a celibate 
condition, though it is not unlikely that they 
remain unmarried that they might more entire- 
ly give themselves to religious work. 
‘* Many days.’’ —Rather, several days. 
‘Took up our carriages.””—Rather, made ready 
our luggage. They got ready what things they 
had to take with them, including, perhaps, con- 
tributed gifts for the saints in Jerusalem. Car- 
riages is here used in the old English sense of 
something carried, instead of something which 
carries. 

Instruction.—Unmarried women, living at 
home, like Philip’s daughters, have often their 
own peculiar duties in Christian labor. Such 
were the early deaconesses. It is not necessary 
that they should wear a distinguishing style of 
dress; but they should consider that special 
obligation to care for the poor, to visit the 
needy sick, to labor for the suffering is de- 
volved upon them with their leisure. 

Danger will not deter a good man from walk- 
inginthe path of duty. We have constant 
illustrations of this in Paul’s life. He knew 
that in every city bonds and imprisonment 
awaited him. But he had doties to do, love to 
show to his Lord, a Master to serve, and he did 
not count his life dear to him if he might only 
accomplish bis duty. Our dangers and trials 
are far less than his. Why should we fear to 
go forward in any right path? 























service deter a good man from doing what is 
right. Paul was a very active man, and to him 
it might seem the worst trial to be shut up and 
allowed to do nothing. But he knew that it 
was God’s cause, and not his, that was con- 
cerned ; and if God wished to lay him aside, he 
could find other instruments tg do his work be- 
sides himself. One may serve io prison or on a 
bed of sickness. Even if not allowed to do 
anything, he may yet be serving if he is remain- 
ing where he is put, waiting for Providence to 
find something for him to do. ‘‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait.’’ 

Neither will the remonstrances of pleading 
friends prevent a good man from doing what 
seems to him to be his duty. Paul felt it to be 
his duty to go to Jerusalem. He was moved of 
God to gothere. At times he avoided danger. 
At others he went right into the jaws of ap- 
parent danger, when God pointed out his way. 
We may not have such clear indications from 
the Holy Spirit as Paul had ; but we must at the 
last follow our own best judgment, and not be 
dissuaded from evident duty by the solicitations 
of others. The young are under the control of 
their parents, who have the right to lay com- 
mands upon them; but parents should be very 
careful how they command anything which 
may hurt the conscience of achild. At times, 
as a child grows up to be of age, he thinks it 
his duty to engage in certain religious work, 
perhaps to go on aforeign mission, and parents 
try to discourage him, pointing out the de- 
privations or dangers. They should rather re- 
joice if one of their children is called of God to 
do peculiar service for him. 

The greatest happiness comes at last from 
yielding to duty. Doubtless, Paul and his 
friends would have been much better pleased 
to have remained quietly in Cearea, peace- 
fully spreading the Gospel about them ; but 
they yielded to the will of God. They did not 
know that in a short time Paul would be re- 
turned to them, to live as a prisuner on parole, 
at personal liberty, for two years in Casarea, 
living with his friends there and preaching the 
Gospel as freely as he wished. lt was God’s 
way, not theirs, that gave them what they 
wanted there in Cesarea, at the political cap- 
ital of the province. 

It is the highest Christian grace to be ever 
gladly acquiescent with the will of God. The 
disciples said: ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done. 
Doubtless, they had repeated it in their prayers 
as Christ had taught them—‘‘ Thy will be 
done.’? When we repeat this prayer, let us al- 
ways think what it means. May God’s will be 
done by us, as Paul tried to do it, obeying the 
Lord Jesus’s commands, as it is done in Heaven 
by the saints and angels. May the Lord’s will 
be donein us, in all our future, our joys and our 
trials ; and let us be willing to abound or ‘to 
suffer want as he thinks best. In these hard 
times we may not have all the comforts, all 
the enjoyments we might desire. It is the 
Lord’s will. Solet itbe. We must not com- 
plain. If we say The Lord’s will be done, 
we shall be much happier than if we had our 
own way, as we, in ourignorance, might choose 
it. His way is ever best. 





THE managers of the Sunday-school Insti- 
tute of the Church of England have a just 
conception of how a Sunday-school ought to 
be organized : 

Recent changes have shown that, if the 
Church does not raise the Sunday-school to 
the highest attainable point of efficiency, she 
will be wasting a most useful power, and her 
children will be only half taught in the things 
that it most concerns them to know. But 
Sunday-school efficiency means a staff of good 
teachers, a thorough organization of classes, 
effective superintendence, suitable books, 
pictures, maps, and other apparatus—the con- 
centration, in short, of a number of instru- 
mentalities upon oue vital portion of the 
Church’s work. To bring about all this, to 
aid it in every way, and to multiply it every- 
where are the aims of the Sandey-aonent 
Institute; and how much itis doing in that 
direction and how well the report before us 
furnishes ample proof. 


-»--A missionary of the American Sunday’ 
school Union reports: A portion of my field 
is very destitute of good Gospel preaching. An 
interest in religion is growing, and many uu- 
learned men are attempting to tell the story of 
the Cross who mingle with it many of their 
crudities and errors. One preacher recently 
undertook to prove that God has a material 
body or form; and another, a zealous secta- 
rian, asserted his belief that Daniel’s stone cut 
out of the mountain is the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Bible-sthools are needed to instruct 
in religion. 


....Another of the thousand Sunday-schools 
—HBelleville Ave. Congregational Sunday- 
school, of Newark,N. J.—follows the example of 
Weeping-Water (Nebraska) Sunday-school, and 
has sevt $30 to the American Home Missionary 
Society, toward extinguishing its debt. Now 
for the other 998 schools. Who comes next ? 


.».»» There are now connected with the Maine 
State Sunday-school Association 244 schools, 
2,227 teachers, and 19,791 scholars. Conver- 
sions reported last year, 1,262. 











SmitTH CoLLeGE, Northampton, Mass., began 
its third year on Sept. 18th, with an entering 
class of fifty students. Prof. George W. 
Steele, of Hartford, who was connected for 
five years with a musical conservatory at Leip- 
sic, is to have charge of the musical depart- 
ment, spending thirteen weeks of the year at 
the College. His department will be carried 
through the full four years’ course, music and 
art having been made optional studies without 
extra charge. J. W. Champney, of Deerfield, 
is to have charge of the art department and 
will give a course of historical lectures on its 
rise and progress. For practical teaching he 
will use the new studie (now being fitted up) 
adjoining the art rooms. Prof. Elihu Root, of 
Amherst, is to give daily instruction and 
lectures in physical science. Otherwise the old 
corps of teachers will be retained. 


...-The board of trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania has directed that the instruc- 
tion givenin the department of arts and the 
Towne Scientific School on certain subjects 
shall hereafter be open to pupils of both sexes. 
The subjects selected for the present are gen- 
eral chemistry ; analytical chemistry ; physics, 
including mechanics, acoustics, light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism ; history, and mod- 
ern history. It has also been decided by the 
trustees to admit, free of charge, to the studies 
designated any young woman who is prepared 
to undertake them but unable to pay tuition. 


...-The Goodrich mansion at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary has been fitted up as a 
dormitory ; but the Seminary now fills its three 
buildings, and it will probably be necessary be- 
fore long to erect a new building onthe recent- 
ly-bought lot on Broad Street. The library, 
numbering 8,000 volumes, has been moved into 
its new quarters and recatalogued and re- 
arranged by the card system. The usual course 
of Carew lectures will be delivered during the 
term, and a special series of lectures by em- 
inent men outside of the faculty will also be 
given. 

.-..The University of Tiibingen has just 
celebrated its four hundredth anniversary in a 
festival of three days, devoted to the reception 
of old students, processions, and speeches. 
The University was founded in 1477, by Count 
Eberhard, and has numbered among its stu- 
dents Melancthon, Kepler, Schelling, Hegel, 
Dannecker, Schiller, and Uhland. Among the 
last honorary degrees conferred was that of 
doctor in the medical faculty on John Tyn- 
dall. 


...-The introduction of sewing into one of 
the public schools of Cambridge, Mass., as an 
experiment will take place at once. The serv- 
ices of Miss Bigelow, who has had much ex- 
perience in the work in Boston schools, have 
been secured, and she will devote thirteen 
hours each week to teaching. It is not pro- 
posed to introduce ornamental work; but 
simply to teach the children how to make their 
own garments, in case of need. 


....The trustees of Dartmouth College have 
voted to have three terms a year, the first to 
last until Thanksgiving, followed by three 
weeks’ vacation ; the second ten weeks, fol. 
lowed by a vacation of two weeks; and the 
third until the last Thursday in June. 


....The Williams College trustees have de- 
cided upon a change in the college laws with 
regard to passing the examinations at the end 
of the college course; and henceforth there 
will be greater strictness, and those who are 
unable to pass will not graduate. 


....The regents ef the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, after a thorough investigation by 
architects from Chicago and Dubuque, have 
decided that the rickety University building 
can be made safe by putting in a new founda- 
tion. It will cost $8,000. 


....The Hartford Post says that the Trinity 
College trustees “‘may be congratulated on 
having selected such a fine site for their future 
college, and on having secured such good 
talent to carry out their designs.” 


....The trustees of Dartmouth College have 
concluded to move the college library of 
50,000 volumes from Reed to Bissell Hall. A 
bnew gymopasium is to be built; but it is not yet 
fully decided when or where. 


....Creighton College is a new institution 
about to be started by the Roman Catholics at 
Omaha. The building will cost about $55,000. 


...-The sophomore class at Dartmouth has 
concluded to allow the freshmen full liberty in 
the matter of tall hats and canes. 


.... Roanoke College, at Salem, Va., has 177 
students, among whom are eight Choctaws 
from the Indian Territory. 

....Prof. Fisk P. Brewer has begun his duties 
at Iowa College. 


.»-»The laboratory of Hamilton College 6 
being improved. 
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Pebbles. 


THREE are a mob, according tolaw. This 
is what a young fellow thinks when he and 
another chap are courting the same girl. 





.... When a young lady is caught out in a 
shower, sans umbrella, what does she most 
anxiously look for? <A raiv-beau, of course. 


....-A mule struck on Saturday on the Erie 
tow-path. They have found a cap and one 
suspender button that belonged to the driver. 


-...A degenerate Greek asks if the late Pan- 
Presbyterian Council was so named because of 
the ecclesiastical broils in which its members 
were engaged. 


....'* What did you get?’ asked a wife of her 
husband, on bis return from a hunting excursion 
of several days’ duration. ‘‘I got back!’ he 
sententiously replied. 


...-A popular clergyman in Philadelphia 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘Fools.’? The tickets 
toitread: ‘Lecture on Fools, Admit one.’’ 
There was a large attendance. 


...-In the sentence “Jobn strikes William,’”’ 
remarked a school-teacher, ‘‘ what is the ob- 
ject of strikes?’ ‘‘ Higher wages and sborter 
rung,’’ promptly replied the intelligent pupil. 


coood A reporter for a Wisconsin newspaper 
writes: ‘‘Those who personally know our 
esteemed fellow citizen, Colonel Jones, will 
regret to hear that he was brutally assaulted 
last evening, but not killed.” 


....A while ago a party of lynchers, down 
South, postponed the hanging five minutes, to 
allow the victim time to finish smoking a cigar. 
P This provesthat the use of tobacco prolongs 


life. 


....A child, on being shown the picture of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, began to cry. ‘‘ Don’t 
ery, pet,’’ said the mother. ‘‘God won’t let 
them harm a hair of his head.” “On! I sin’t 
crying for that. But just see that little lion. 
Daniel is so small, it won’t get a taste!”’ 


...‘* What are those purple posies down by 
the brook ?”’ asks Gus. “If you mean,’ re- 
plies Clara, ‘‘those glorious masses of em- 
purpled efflorescence that bloom in bosky dells 
and fringe the wimpling streamlets, they sre 
Campanula rotundiflora,” 


....-Woman’s refuge. The other day a 
little girlof threeanod a half, while playing with 
her Aunt Alice’s riog, lost it. Both looked for 
it some time, without finding it, when, in de- 
spair, the little one said: ‘Come, Aunt Li, 
let’s cry!” 

....A rich but parsimopious and very old 
gentleman, on being taken to task for his un- 
charitableness, said: ‘‘True, I don’t give 
much ; but, if you only knew how it hurts me 
when [ give anything, you wouldn’t wonder. 
I am in hopes to feel different when I inherit 
Brother Bill’s property. 


....-The Russian army is very scantily sup- 
plied with bands, the men marching tu the music 
of their own songs. We should think that 
when a man had been compelled to listen to a 
Russian song he would want to fight some- 
body, if he had to walk one hundred miles to 
find the man. 


...- Mamma: “ Well, Tomwmy, what did Uncle 
Dives give you, when you went to see bim 
yesterday’? Tommy: *‘He gave mea beaut’- 
ful bright new threepenny piece!” Papa: 
“And what are you going to do with it?” 
Tommy: “Vm going to buy a purse to put it 
in.”—Puneh. 


.... Literary young man at a party: ‘ Miss 
Jones, haye you seen ‘Crabbe’s  Tales’?’ 
Young lady, scornfully: ‘‘I was not aware 
that crabs had tails.’? Literary young mar, 
covered with confusion: ‘I beg your pardon, 
ma’am. I should have said read ‘ Crabbe’s 
Tales.’’’? Young lady, angrily scornful: ‘* And 
I was not aware that red crabs had tails, 
either.’ Exit young map. 


....A young wife lost her aged husband two 
months ago, after he had lain belpless with 
paralysis for eight months. Then she appeared 
at the Paris Mairie, to announce her intevtion 
of marrying her cousin. ‘I beg your pardon, 
madam,” says the clerk; ‘‘but the law is per- 
emptory in forbidding a widow to remarry till 
ten months after ber husband’s death.”? ‘But 
those eight months of paralysis. Don’t you 
take them into consideration ?”” 


....A young Parisian artist painted a portrait 
of a duchess, which did not satisfy her friends. 
The painter was convinced that he had 
succeeded, and proposed that a little dog be- 
longivg to the duchess sbould be brought, to 
prove the resemblance. The dog was brought 
before witnesses, and no sooner did he see it 
than he sprang upon it and licked it all over, ex- 
pressing great joy. The painter’s triumph 
was complete. He had retouched the picture 





during the night with a thin coating of lard. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BROADUS, J. A., D.D., removes from Green- 
ville,S. C., to Louisville, Ky. 

BRONSON, E. H., removes from Haddam, 
Conv., to Aurora, It}. 

CRANDALL, Tuomas L., Sigourney, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

DJLLING HAM, W. 8., removes from Stratford 
to Northville, N. Y 

DOWEN, Z T., resigns at Chester, Penn. 


DOWLING, GeorGE T., Syracuse, N. Y., inst. 
at Cleveland, O. 


EMERY. T. N., Bath, removes to Little Falls, 
Dw. ¥. . 


GRANT, RoLtanD Dwicat, ord. or reordained 
at Johnstown, N. Y. 


GRIFFITH, J. T., Greenville, Penn., resigns. 

HARRISON, GeorGE, ord. at Wells, Hamilton 
Co., N. Y 

HILL, A. J., ord. at Newborn, Tenn. 

HORR, G. E., Newark, N. J., called to Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

LEMON, J. C., closes his pastorate at Salem, 
Mich., and goes to Ann Arbor, 

MILLER, C. C., called to Stanton, Mich. 

MORGAN, H. A., called to Middletown, Conn. 

PRESCOTT, GEORGE H., settles at Le Claire, 
Iowa. 

SNOW, T. S., Norvalk, Conn., removes to 
Pailadelph‘a, Peon. 

STATE, A. H., Logansport, Ind., accepts call 
to Joliet, Il). 


STONE, C. A., removes from McGrawyille, to 
New Berlin, N. Y. 


WILLIFER, A. D., Bricksburg, N. J., under- 
takes missionary work at Youkers, N. Y. 

WRIGHT, W., removes from Milford, Mich., 
to Bennettsville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

AMENT, Ww. S., ord. at Owosso, Mich. He 
goes to North China as missionary. . 

BACON, E. E., inst. at Norway Village, Me. 


BUSSER, S. E., closes his work at New Bos- 
ton, Mich. 


CREEGAN, C. C., inst. at Wakeman, O., Sept. 
5th. 

— W. V., ord. pastor at Manchester, 
N. H. 


DEAN, O. 8., inst. at Milford, Mass. 


FOSTER, Frank H., ord. at North Reading, 
Mass. 


GROVER, GEorGE M., Andover, Mass., called 
to Hannibal, Mo. 


HAY, 8. C., Crystal Lake, Ill., resigns. 


HILL, E. L., closes his pastorate at Armada, 
Mich. 


LANPHEAR, N. D., closes his pastorate at 
Augusta, Mich. 


LOVEJOY, Grorce E., inst. at Bedford, Mass. 

OAKEY, James, Elk Point, Dakota, dismissed. 

ROBLNSON, STEPHEN H., ord. at Waitsfield, Vt. 

RUDDOCK, C. A., accepts call to Granite 
Falls, Minn. 

SEAVER, W. R., Muskegon, Mich., called to 
Kenosha, Wis. 

TAPPAN, BENJAMIN, D.D., Norridgewock, Me., 
resigns. 

TERRY, C. M., dismissed from pastorate of 


Piymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., Septem- 
ber 11th. 


WALKER, G. W., retires from pastorate at 
Randolph, Penn., on account of increasing 
deafness. 


WILLIAMS, E. F., pastor Forth-seventh st. 
Congregational Church, Chicago, spends 
two weeks in Wiscousin and Minnesota, 
examining work of American Sunday- 
school Union. 


LUTHERAN, 
— J. M., Reading, called to Easton, 
a. 


GIOTTI, F., inst. at Findlay, O. 

KREUTER, H. M., inst. at Reading, O. 
MEISNER, E. J., ord. at Youngstown, O. 
SCHILLINGER, S., ord. at Columbiana, O. 
WILLS, James, accepts call to Strasburg, Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BARTLETI, James A., inst. at Newburyport, 
Mass 


BLAKE, T. L., Concord, N. H., called to 
Cleveland, O. 


BROWN, Wituiam R., Pewee Valley, Ky., 
called to Lake Forest, [tl. 


CROSS, Marcus E., Crum Lynn, Del., died 
Sept. l4sh, aged 64. 


FARIS, T. C., called to Apple Creek, O. 
— H. G., accepts call to Princeton, 


KOPS, J. C. De Bruyn, Galeaville, Wis., resigns. 
McCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, Germantown, 


Penn., declines call to Ross-street Chureb, 
Brooklya, N. Y 


PECK, H. P., Salem, Oregon, resigns. 
VAN DYKE, H. J., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
turns from Europe. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
DEARBORN, W. H., closes his labors at Au- 
gusta, Me., shortly. 
SUTTON, S. W., settles at Stoughton, Wis. 


REFORMED GERMAN. 
ASHENFELTER, O. L., has b b 
Zion, Classis, Penn. PP nv SAREE re 


GOOD, James I., York, Penn., accepts call to 
Heidelberg Reformed ch., Perieyivante} 
enn. 


HENRY, J. B., accepts call to Plymouth, Ind. 
PORTER, T. C., inst. over Third Reformed ch. 
Easton, Penn. : 


SCHNEIDER, BENJAMIN, died at Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 14th. 





Literature. 


A prompt mention é our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


Harper begins with a very prettily illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Mytown,” a New En- 
gland village which the writer thinks has a 
more bewitching spell than any other place 
in that favored section. From ‘internal 
evidence” we have discovered it to be 
Winsted, Connecticut; and, now that we see 
its beauties duly set forth, we do not blame 
the author for her enthusiasm. Another 
illustrated article tells the way in which the 
New York Fire Department is organized, 
“©On a Melon Schooner” is the humorous 
sketch of the number and ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Burgoyne” the historical. Travel is 
represented by an account of a journey 
‘‘From Brusa to Constantinople.” A good 
descriptive article on walrus hunting is 
abridged from the book entitled ‘‘ Yachting 
in the Arctic Seas,” by James Lamont. 
The heavy article of the number, which is 
heavy only in the sense of being important, 
is an able argument by Gen. McClellan 
against the reduction of the regular army. 
The ‘‘Easy Chair” topics are varied and 
their discussion is entertaining. 

The Atlantic has an unusual variety of 
articles. The botanical one is by H. H. on 
Colorado flowers, and is enough to start an 
immigration tour forthwith. ‘‘A Night in 
St. Peter’s,” by Mr. Adolphus Trollope, is 
interesting as an episode and useful as 
church history. Artbur Gilman, in ‘‘Ten 
Years of Early English,” tells what the 
Early English Text Society is doing. Some 
‘‘Old Fashioned Ghost Stories”—and of 
the kind that, like the fat boy in Pickwick, 
‘‘wants to make your flesh creep”—are 
told by H. B. K. Mark Twain has a 
humorous sketch. The poetry is rather 
ordinary, though ‘“‘ My Love,” by Anna M. 
Brockway, is pretty. Seis G. P. Lathrop’s 
song, which is set to excellent music by 
George L.. Osgood, the Cambridge tenor. 
The Contributors’ Club and the book 
reviews quarrel, as usual, for supremacy 
of excellence. 

Appletons’ Journal has several good 
stories; an account of the French painter, 
Couture; a paper about Wheeler’s expe- 
dition in the Sierras; an interesting account 
on birds’ friendship; and Julian Hawthorne 
furnishes a capital paper on English letter- 
carriers, tax-gatherers of various sorts, 
policemen, and soldiers. We quote a part 
of the description of the transatlantic 
police force, as a good example of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s very clever art of description: 











‘The English, though fond of imposing 
discipline on other people, do not take 
kindly to it themselves, and still less dis- 
play a ravenous appetite for it, like the 
Germans. The police, however, have really 
the air of being disciplined to the back- 
bone. But their English nature appears in 
this, that discipline only stiffens and con- 
strains them. They cannot assimilate it and 
make it their second and easier nature, as 
the Continentals do. Discipline’s captives 
they may be, but not her creatures. The 
English policeman has received categorical 
instruction as to what he is to do and what 
to forbear doing; and he obeys the in- 
struction categorically, without in the least 
entering into the spirit of them, or under- 
standing, save in the dimmest manner, 
their general scope. Consequently, there 
is often a great deal of naiveté in his be- 
havior. I have met him on his lonely beat 
along a country road, remote from the 
haunts of men, and unaware of my 
presence. Yet he stalked along, solemn 
and prim,as if on parade, with measured 


tread, and stiff swinging arms, and head. 


erect. At every hundred yards or so he 
would turn himself majestically about, and 
deliberately survey the uninhabited region 
through which he had come—as if to assure 
himself that Mother Nature was vot making 
faces at him behind his back; and, had he 
detected anything disorderly in the aspect 
of thé landscape, he would unquestionably 
have endeavored to take it into custody. 
The absence of the sense of humor in this 
worthy official is so marked that it becomes 
a positive quality, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem to say so, a humorous one. 
Anything like earnest and complete ab- 
sorption in one’s calling is apt. to be re- 
garded, nowadays, as rather ludicrous than 
otherwise. And I have observed that the 
undisciplined British public, which has a 
coarse perception of the humorous, is quite 
awake to this ludicrous-aspect of their civil 
guardians, They have pet names for them 








—such as ‘Bobbie’ and ‘ Beak ’—and treat 
them in ahalf-bantering, half-friendly way, 
that is pleasant to see. Withal, they have 
a proper awe of them and seldom venture 
to lift a hand against them; so that a recent 
murder of two policemen near London 
stirred the resentment of the whole com- 
munity to an unusual degree. In short, the 
populace regards its solemn and consci- 
entious defenders with a mixture of com- 
passion, affection, and respect; and, though 
it cannot suppress an occasional grin at 
them, would always be ready to take their 
part in a row.” 

With both Julian Hawthorne and Henry 
James in London, we shal! be sure to have 
all the out-of-the-way elements in English 
life sketched with exactness. 

Among the articles in Lippincott are 
“‘Chester and the Doe” (river); ‘‘ Abbeys 
and Castles,” by Henry James; ‘‘The Bass 
of the Potomac,” by W. Mackay Laffan; 
‘*Communism in the United States” (an 
account of our Communities), by Austin 
Bierbower; and a paper on Alfred de 
Musset, by Mrs. 8S. B. Wister. The new 
serial, ‘‘ For Percival,” has for its frontis- 
piece one of Du Maurier’s admirable pieces 
of figure drawing. 

In The Popular Science Monthly F. W. 
Clarke makes fun of the ‘‘ Neophogen 
College” at Gallatin, Tenn., first dis- 
cevered by The Nation, some time since. 
Dr. S. Austen Pearce’s article on the piano 
is the best we know of, but might have 
been made better. Dr. John A. Wyeth ex- 
plains a machine to stop snoring. The 
name of W. J. Youmans now appears on 
the cover of this magazine as co-editor 
with Dr. E. L. Youmans. 

The National Repository has an illustrated 
article on the capture of Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery, in October, 1777; and one on 
Venice. Hope Ledyard writes enthusi- 
astically of B. W. Procter. The editorial 
departments are as full as usual. 





Lorp Macautay’s Lays are just long 
enough to be appropriate reading for the Vest- 
Pocket Series (James R. Osgood & Co.). 
Horatius and Virginia make one volume, and 
Lake Regiilus, The Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and 
The Armada another. Each has spirited illus- 
trations and appropriate vignettes. The 
Favorite Poems of Sir Walter Scott make a 126- 
page volume in the same series, or a little 
longer than the average. An old picture from 
the illustrated edition of “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal”’ is madeto do duty again ; but it illus- 
trates the new passage perfectly well. An- 
other well-chosen volume of Favorite Poems is 
from Schiller, in Lord Lytton’s translations, 
including ‘‘The Glove,’’ ‘‘The Diver,” and 
twenty-one other pieces. 


.... A Dissertation on the Epistle of St. Barna- 
bas (Macmillan & Co.), by the Rev. William 
Cunningham, received the Hulsean prize at 
Cambridge University, in 1874, and is published 
in common with all treatises receiving that 
honor. Mr. Cunningham’s dissertation takes 
up 117 pages, and then follows the epistle it- 
self, in Greek, Latin, and English. What Mr. 
Cunningham does not tell about the book 
would be difficult to discover elsewhere. He 
thinks that Barnabas did not write the epistle 
at all, and that it was composed before 119 A, 
D., the time usually fixed. The English trans- 
latiov, by G. H. Rendall, is sufficiently archaic 
in style. 

....An edition of Cesar’s Commentaries, 
edited by G. K. Bartholomew and published by 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, is 
the best with which we are acquainted—in 
notes, vocabulary, map, and typography. All 
the seven books are given, instead of four, as 
used to be the case ; so that the volume can be 
used asa text-book in schools which fit stu- 
dents for our highest colleges. A good feature 
is the use of Latin for the running synopsis at 
the head of the page, for the arguments of 
the several books, and for a biography of Cesar 
prefixed. There are references to the author’s 
well-known and excellent Latin Grammar. 


...-Dr. Joseph Ray’s series of arithmetics 
are so well known that they need no special 
commendationhere. A new edition, thorough- 
ly revised, with superfluous matter omitted 
and new putin its place, has just been pub- 
lished by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. There are three volumes in the 
series—the New Primary, New Intellectual, and 
New Practical. The typography is very band- 
some, and the primary book is adorned with 
designs which would delight Rossetti and the 
pre-Raphaelites. 


....-Abraham, the Friend of God (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), by Rev. Dr. J. Oswald 
Dykes, is a ‘‘study from Old Testament his- 
tory,’’ something after the style of Dr, Taylor’s 
David. {nseventeen chapters (originally lec- 
tures, we presume), an introduction, and a 











conclusion the author follows Abraham’s life, 
step by step, with such commentary or lesson 
as may seem necessary. We consider such 
biographical studies of Scripture characters 
very profitable reading. 


....In beautiful typography and the most 
marvelous of Japanese covers Hurd & 
Houghton issue a volume of delightful juve- 
nile tales by Horace E. Scudder, called The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories. They were mostly issued, 
we believe, in Mr. Scudder’s Riverside Maga- 
zine, of fragrant memory, and there are plen-+ 
ty of fine illustrations from that source. 
Altogether, we venture to predict that it will 
be the most attractive juvenile of the year. 


....-The thirteenth and fourteenth parts of 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s History of the City of 
New York (A. &. Barnes & Co.) have come to 
hand. It is still in the last century and con- 
tinues to be a faithful and well-written ac- 
count of the history of the city. Mrs. Lamb 
is doing specially good service in preserving, 
by pen and pencil, an idea of our few and fad- 
ing local antiquities. 


.---Moore’s Forge, by the author of the 
‘Win and Wear” series, and Blackberry Jam, 
by Joanna H. Mathews, two bright and whole- 
some Sunday-school books, are added to the 
long list of similar works published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers. The firstis produced ina 
style of unusual beauty,in blue covers, red 
edges, tinted paper, and John Wilson’s typog- 
raphy. 

....I[n Woman’s Work among the Lowly Mrs. 
8. R. I. Bennett gathers the records of the first 
forty years of the American Female Guardian 
Society and Home for the Friendless, one of 
our industrious and useful local charities. The 
book is more interesting for its facts than for 
its literature. It is published in good style by 
the Society, at No. 29 East 29th street. 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. have brought out a 
new and cheaper edition (though without 
change in the text) of The Polytechnic, an ex- 
cellent collection of popular music for schools 
and societies, edited by U.C. Burnap and W. 
J. Wetmore, of Brooklyn. It was first pub- 
lished in 1872 and commended by us at that 
time. 

.... Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have resumed 
the publication of that compact and useful 
series of manuals, ‘“‘Epochs of History’’; and 
add to it Zhe Age of Anne, by Edward E. Mor- 
ris, the general editor of the series. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE publication of Mr. Swinburne’s second 
volume of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads’’ has been de- 
ferred. 

Rev. J. A. Seiltz, of Norway, Me., is engaged 
upon @ history of Universalism, which will be 
published in a few months. 


Frederick Martin, editor of the “‘ Statesman’s 
Year Book,’ has been authorized to prepare a 
biography of Thomas Carlyle. 


Dr. J. P. Thompson’s Berlin ‘“ Lectures on 
American Government’ will be issued this 
fall by James R. Osgood & Co. 


Gottbold Ephraim Lessing isto have an En- 
glish biographer in Miss Zimmern, the author of 
the ‘Life and Works of Schopenhauer.” 


Scribner for October will have a number of 
seasonable poems. Among the subjects will 
be “Clematis,” ‘‘Ripe Corn,” “An Autumn 
Song,”? ‘“Woodbines in October,’ and “A 
Vintage Song.” 


It is not generally known thatthe chess- 
board of Napoleon is now in America. It was 
given by the Count de Survilliers to the late 
Captain Morgan, of New York, as we learn 
froma paper in Scribner for October, on the 
subject of Capt. Morgan’s friendship with En- 
glish writers and artists of the last generation. 


Miss Alcott’s new serial story, which is to be 
begunin St. Nicholas for November, will be 
entitled ‘‘Under the Lilacs.’? One who has 
read the manuscript says: ‘‘The story is 
quiet and lovely in feeling, full of life, though, 
and of quaint, jolly bits of childhood. It is 
characteristic of Miss Alcott in her best vein ; 
but it is not intended for young readers of 
vitiated tdste, who need or think they need 
sensational stories.’’? The story is to be illus- 
trated by Mary Hallock Foote. 


In Scribner for October will be an interesting 
anecdote and reminiscence, entitled ‘‘ A Yan- 
kee Tar and his Friends,’’ which throws light 
on what Dickens and Landseer thought of the 
civil war in America. Early inthe war Dickens 
writes as follows to Captain E. E. Morgan: 
“And you think the South will come back 
within the winter and spring? MayI whisper, 
at this distance from Fort Lafayette, that I 
don’t. I wish to God, in the interest of the 
whole human race, that the war were ended. 
But I don’t see that end to it, no, nor anything 
like that end—with my best spectacles.’’ 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready 
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“‘Elements of the Laws; or, Outlines of the 
System of Civil and Criminal Laws in Force in 
the United States and in the Several States of 
the Union,’”’ designed as a text-book and for 
general use, by Thomas L. Smith, late judge of 
the supreme court of the State of Indiana. The 
work is designed to enable any one to acquire a 
competent knowledge of his legal rights and 
privileges in all of the most important political 
and business relations of the citizens of the 
country, with the principles upon which they 
are founded and the means of asserting and 
maintaining them in civil and criminal cases. 


The Examiner (London) says of Mr. G. H. 
Lewes’s ‘‘ Physical Basis of Mind,’’ published 
in this country by James R. Osgood & Co.: 
“The author is already known beyond the 
limits of his own country as a physiologist 
who has familiarized himself with the phenom- 
ena of his science by direct observation and 
experiment, and who, both by knowledge of 
the literature of his subject and by critical 
skill, is entitled to be heard on biological ques- 
tions. The distinguishing merit of Mr. Lewes’s 
volume is that it subjects the latest theoretic 
conclusions of the biological sciences to a 
eriticism which owes its pertinence to sound- 
ness of special knowledge and its force to 
largeness and clearness of philosophic view. 
This is a kind of work which few if any could 
have done so well.’’ The Saturday Review says 
of the same work: ‘‘The book is one which 
will inevitebly find its way into the hands of 
every student of mental science who wishes 
to obtain the freshest view of physiology in its 
relation to mind.” 


Animportant work on ‘‘ Modern Philosophy,’ 
by Prof. Bowen, of Harvard, is announced by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., whose Bulletin for 
October says of it: ‘Prof. Francis Bowen, of 
Harvard University, is so well known as an 
acute thinker and an able writer that any 
work coming from his hand could not fail to 
receive more than ordinary attention. But the 
announcement that his latest book will treat of 
modern philosophy, which has been the special 
subject of his study and to which he has de- 
voted his best energies, gives additional in- 
terest and value to its publication. The pur- 
pose of this book has been to furnish within 
moderate compass a comprehensive and intelli- 
gible account of the metaphysical systems of 
the great men who have been the leaders of 
European thought on philosophical subjects for 
nearly three centuries. Begioning with Des- 
eartes and Spinoza, the story is brought down 
to the present day. The earlier French and 
the later German schools are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all their bearings, and the aim has 
been not merely to give an hjstorical account, 
but to fully explain the sources from which 
they arose, their development, and their logical 
results. Special treatises—such as Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason’ and Hartmann’s 
* Philosophy of the Unconscious’—are made 
the subjects of elaborate commentary and ex- 
pounded in all their leading features with 
great care and minuteness. As explained and 
criticised in this work, the most abstruse phi- 
losopbical writings are made intelligible and 
instructive for the ordinary reader. Nor are 
the controversies of the present hour forgotten. 
All the great philosophical questions of the 
day are debated and each in turn subjected to 
the most thorough criticism. The systems of 
the pantheist, the positivist, and the fatalist 
are controverted with equal earnestness in this 
volume. Prof. Bowen is evidently one in whose 
opinion the study of philosophy is unprofit- 
able and vain just so far as it conflicts with the 
great interests of morality and with the teach- 
ings of religious truth.” 
sian 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
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Nearly fRieady: 
CHARLES SUMNER’S MEMOIR 
AND LETTERS. 


This is the private and literary life of Mr. Sumner, 
repared from his papers and letters, by EDWAKD 
= Pr ERCE, his literary executor. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
The Supplementary Series 


ANCIENT GLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. aS, LUCAS COLLINS, 


16mo. Fine cloth. $1.00 each. 
The volumes of the new series now ready are: 
I. LIVY, by the Editor. 
II. OVID, by the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 
Il. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS, by the Rev. James 
Davies, M.A. 
IV. DEMOSTHENES, by the Rev. J. W. 
Broadribb 
V. ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., LL.D. 


The volumes yet to appear will consist of 
LUCRETIUs, ANACHREON, THUC\1DI- 
DES, and PINDAR. The series will not ex- 
ceed ten volumes. 








** We have spoken in praise of this series so often 
we need add nothing now. it is a great thing to have 
the marvelons treasure-house of classic literature 
opened to English readers.’’—Chicago Advance. 

“It ought to find a great demand, and should be in 
every school and college library.as well as in the 
—— ate libraries of gentlemen of culture.’”’—Boston 

"raveller. 





{2 For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 








3. 000 Raced 1840 Sagiieame. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. A Whole Li- 

brary in Itself. an in any Fam- 

ily andin any School. 

Publishe d A G.&&. 1 tR RIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. Warmly Indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, aon, P. Marsh, Halleck, Whitt: r, W illis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel W ebster, Rufus Choate, 
H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. Contains OX E-FIFT#H more 
matter than any ovher, the smaller type giving much 
more on a page. Contains 3,000 Illustrations, 
nearly three times as many as any other Dictionary. 

=" L K AT thethree pictures of a SHIP, on 
page 1751. These al-ne illustrate the meaning of 
more than 100 wordsand terms far better than they 
can be defined in woras.] 

More than 30.000 copies have been placed in the 
public schools of the United States 

Recommended by State Superintendents of 

Schools in 30 different States. 

Has about 10.000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor and is 
several yesrs later than any other large Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is ‘20 times as 
great as the sale ot any other series of Dictionaries. 

* August 4, 1877. Tne Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing-Office is Webster’s Unabridgea.’ 

Is it not rightly claimed that WEBSTER is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD ? 
Start King’s Sermons. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By THOMAS STARR KING. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Fine Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2.00. 

“The volume contains twenty-two discourses, all 
of which are alive with the vigorous and persuasive 
eloquence which raised Mr. King toso higha rank 
among the distinguished preachers of the country. 
Though liberal in creed, they are singularly evan- 
gelicalin spirit. ihe topics are generaily such as 
come home most directly to the spiritual neeus of 
the time.”—New York Tribune. 








UNDERBRUSH. By JAMES T. FIELDS. #1.25. 
**It is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fieids is alive with interest. Asspeaker and 
writer Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty fur narration, and the rich fund of lit- 
erary anecdote at his command with which to ani- 
mate any subject he might choose to touch.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





HOLMES’S POEMS. Household edition. Com- 
plete, comprising several new pieces. Se. : * Anad- 
mirable edition of a most charming poet.” 


HOUSEHOLD EDU ca TION. By HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. $1 25. One of the most wise and 
helpful books ever written on this subject.” 
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THE THREE ERAS OF THE POS- 
ITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


AN ADDRESS AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
BY PROF, ANDREW L. PEABODY, LL.D 


as ’ 

I HAVE ventured to offer to you a critique on 
the positive philosophy, so far as it relates to 
the histori¢al development of human thought 
and knowledge. Comte and his disciples 
recognize, as you are aware, in the natural 
progress of the individual and in the actual 
progress of mankind, three successive stages— 
the theological, the metaphysical, the positive. 
The first marks the era of blind faith in the 
supernatural; the second, that of intelligent, 
persevering, but fruitless inquiry into the 
causes of phenomena; tbe third and final, that 
of the acceptance, collation, and generalization 
of phenomena made known to consciousness 
as the only things knowable, the quest of 
causes being abandoned as beyond thescope of 
the human intellect. I cannot but regard these 
successive stages as an authentic compend of 
human history, with this essential moditica- 
tion—that the religious element, all-pervading 
but unintelligent through the first stage, be- 
comes definite and rational in the second, and 
is destined to culminate into eternal suprem- 
acy in the third. It will be seen, also, that the 
second and third stages could not, in the na- 
ture of things, be inaugurated without a tem- 
porary and partial ascendency of skepticism, 
which may be ascribed—if I may borrow sa- 
cred words—to ‘‘ the removing of those things 
that are shaken’’ before ‘*‘ those things which 
cannot be shaken”? are fully recognized. I will 
ask you to trace with me the course of history 
in the line of development thus indicated. 


We have, first, the theological era. Lucre- 
tius was inthe right when he said of the in- 
fancy of society : “‘ Ignorance of causes com- 
pels men to attribute things to the sway of 
gods and to admit their sovereignty. Those 
works the causes of which they can in no wise 
discern theyimagine are wrought by divine 
power.’’ I canvot conceive of a condition of 
humanity so low that this inference should not 
be drawn. The idea of causation is innate and 
ineyitable. Man is himself a cause, and can 
think of nothing as uncaused. But, beyond 
the narrow range of his own action, what can 
man in his infancy have known of natural 
causes? He was utterly powerless, with forces 
to his apprehension infinite acting all around 
him, thwarting his aims, transcending his fore- 
sight, enwrapping him in a vortex of dread 
vicissitude. The empire of the unknown 
pressed down upon his eyelids, was in contact 
with his fingers’ ends. There was nota mo- 
ment of his life when he did not feel bimself in 
the grasp and at the mercy of powers beyond 
his control or ken ; and, to his conception, they 
were real powers, like the power of bis own 
limbs and muscles connected inseparably with 
volition. He could not but ascribe to them 
attributes not unlike his own—intelligence in 
the rudimentary form in which he possessed 
it; passions fierce and truculent as those that 
ran riot in his own bosom; enmities as bitter 
and unrelenting as those which be himself 
harbored; for, in every stage of culture, from 
the lowest to the highest, man’s own attributes 
are his only standard for those ef the god or 
gods he worsbips. 

It is idle to specify objects of religious awe 
at this stage; for there can hardly have been 
apy outward object that was not deified. 
Thus adoration was paid to the heavenly 
bodies in their sublime march across the 
firmament; to rivers, in their ever-wasting, 
never-wasted flow; to mountains, in their 
awful hight and rugged grandeur; to forests, 
in their trackless mazes avd _ bewildering 
gloom ; to plants, whose seed-time and harvest 
were observed before man’s rudest agricul- 
ture had been so much as thought of; to 
beasts, so often surpassing man in force, 
agility, and skill, and seeming to know so 
much ef so many things of which man re- 
mained “in utter ignorance. With tbe first 
stages of progress men too must have been 
deified. Inventions were unsolvable mys- 
teries and the inventors became gods. Those 
who obtained control over their fellows—the 
few master-spirits, the born kings, whose wills 
were cogent law and resistless force—abnor- 
mal and inconceivable as men, were deemed 
more than men and likened to the similarly 
imperative forces of circumambient nature. 

The Book of Genesis is especially instruct- 
ive as to the modes of primitive worship. It 
was evidently the purpose of the author to 
stamp out all previous and contemporary 
forms of false worship. At a later age it 
would have been enough for him to write 
‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth’’; but he goes on to specify in 
detail, as created by God, a series of objects, 
from the sun and moon to fishes and reptiles, 
grasses and ferns, every one of which had 
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been, m&ny of which were then, in Egypt, 
numbered among the popular divinities. 
Then he singles out the inventors of arts 
aud crafts, of music, tent-making, cattle- 
herding. metallurgy, vine-culture, whose lit- 
eral humanity, in most cases with the accursed 
brand of Cain’s loathed progeny, he defines 
with emphatic precision. He then describes 
the human birth, age, and death of the found- 
ers of races and tribes. He thus, for all who 
should receive his testimony, precludes the 
possibility of worship, except where alone 
worship is due. 

In all the earlier nations, as in all the ruder 
nations now, we find abundant traces of this 
omnivorous faith ; of this tendency to regard 
everything extrahuman as superhuman. It 
takes on, indeed, more graceful forms in some 
mythologies than in others. In Greece it is 
radiant with immortal beauty ; in India vague, 
dreamy, fantastic ; in the North fierce, cruel, 
sanguinary; but in allit covers substantially 
the same and the whole ground, laying hold 
of phenomena at the very point at which they 
transcend the power of ordinary mortals, and 
cantonivg out the entire realm beyond among 
the tenants of its pantheon. 

The early revelation, of which we have, as 
I believe, an authentic record, altered in 
nowise man’s phil os phie status. It merely 
simplified his conce;iion of deity. It gave 
him no idea of second causes, intermediate 
agencies, general laws, an order of nature 
independent of the divine decrees. He knew 
no distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, What we are apt to deem poetical 
conceptionsin the Hebrew lyrics were no more 
than the literal belief of their writers. They 
meant precisely what they said in those most 
sublime utterances of human devotion: ‘‘ He 
bowed the heavens and came down’’; “ The 
voice of Jehovah is upon the waters, the God 
of glory thundereth’’; ‘‘He giveth snow like 
wool, he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes ”’ ; 
“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.’’ Bathing them as 
the air they breathed, upholding them as the 
ground they trod, seemed to them the pres- 
ence, power, and love of the Infinite Creator. ; 
Nay, nearer still was the awful, bevignant 
presence. It came close to their inmost souls ; 
for of nothing knew they less than of the con- 
tents and conditions of their own being. All 
that they could say was: ‘I will praise thee, 
for I am fearfully and wo: derfully made”;. 
‘* How precious are thy thoughts unto me!” 
Nor could they conceive of a pulse-beat, ex-| 
cept as a throbbing of the Infinite Fountain of | 
life. Enviable, indeed, was this faith of the} 
world’s young day; sad that it should ever: 
have been intercepted by the frigid, murky 
phantasm of law; and blessed will it be for) 
man when his maturity shall have grown iato 
a second childhood, with the Father’s arms | 
again around him, and in his ripest philosophy - 
law shall yield place to the all-present God. 

But as man advanced in intelligence he 
could not but gain some knowledge of uni-' 
form sequences in Nature. The lower mists | 
that hung about his vision were dissipated. | 
Phenomena were no longerisolated to his view; | 
but they seemed mutually interdependent. 
Observation gave infallible data for prediction. 
Terrestrial epochs followed the courses of the | 
heavens. Tne universe became a cosmos, its | 
forces marshaled in their order, balanced in 
their action, reciprocally measures and limits 
one of another. | 

This discovery inaugurated the metaphysical | 
era, Wecan trace its dawn and its culmina- ; 
tion, too, in the Greek philosophy. Nor can | 
it be denied that it was attended, in its earlier | 
stages, with an amount of skepticism, nay, of 
absolute atheism, amply sufficient to make it | 
seem to Comte and his school of the most. 
happy omen. The divine power, no longer | 
recognized in familiar phenomena, was ignored, | 
disowned. Uniform antecedents were deemed, | 
if not themselves causes, tokens of efficient | 
causes. The elemental theories of Nature} 
were many of them professedly, all virtually | 
atheistical. Some philosophers saw the cause | 
of ali things in fire; some, in water; some, in 
air; some in the fortuitous impact, confluence, | 
combination of material atoms; and to them 
the sovereign, shaping element was the only | 
God. ; 

But the more profound thinkers of that 
birth-time of philosophy reasoned themselves 
into what they deemed a well-grounded and. 

firm faith inthe Divine Being. Yet it wasa 
faith inferior in many respects to the blind | 
credulity which preceded it. It was the result 

not of feeling, but of ratiocination; and that, , 
often, rather for the sake of mere logomachy | 
and the love of polemic subtleties than from | 
any actual interest in the momentous theme. | 
Then, too, it put and kept the conception of | 
God at a distance from the soul and from! 
ordinary experience. Man was regarded as. 
sole cause, lord, and ruler witbin the entire 
sphere of his activity; but because it was | 
clearly seen that causative volition extended 

through those vast spaces and forces which 


inferred that there was in the universe a force 
of mind, of will immeasurably beyond man’s. 
Yet, as man can construct machinery which, 


without his touching it, it was the belief of 
many of the ancients that divine force was 
needed only to give the initial impulse, and 
that material Nature was endowed with wheels 
and springs that would continue in orderly 
motion to the end of time without the inter- 
vention of spiritual agency. Thus, in both 
space and time, God was relegated so far from 
man that he could not be the object of pro- 
found feeling or intimate emotion. In cos- 
mogony and ontology he held the place which 
a real but unknown quantity—an 2, y, or 2— 
might hold in an algebraic formula; or, if 
more than this, he was contemplated with the 
distant, vague, half-speculative reverence 
which might be rendered to an actual tutelar 
deity of one of the remoter planets. So far as 
the heart was concerned, far better was it, in 
close-besetting ignorance, to own myriads of 
gods, to see one in every tree, and hear one in 
every breeze, and feel one in every stress of 
grief or joy, than to unify the myriads into a 
conception undefined, shapeless, void, and 
otiose. 

Still, it must be confessed, this latter had the 
prerogative of substantial argument and solid 
proof. It could be as little unlodged as it was 
understood. It was as tenacious of its grasp 
on the intellect as it was impotent over the 
affections. While it was hardly detached from 
the material universe—its mind and soul, 
rather than the mind and soul immeasurably 
exceeding and transcending it—it yet was in- 
separable from Nature, a real pantheism, a 
blending of spirit and substance, awaiting the 
moment when their duality should be defined 
by Him in whom the personal God revealed and 
manifested himself on the earth. 


But even He failed to plant in his disciples 
the faith in the immanently present God with 
which all his words and works are fraught. In 
Christendom, at least since the primitive 
age, the intrusive conception of Nature, the 
imagined quasi omnipotence of second causes, 
has come in between God and the soul of man. 
Law has been deemed not the uniform mode 
of the divine operation, the chosen method of 
God’s omnipresent providence; but rather a 
substitute for providence, a half-independent 
viceroyalty, an intermediate term between the 
Supreme Creator and this remote province of 
his empire. The reign of law has, with many 
Christian philosophers, entirely superseded the 
reign of God in human affairs ; and even those 
whose piety would not suffer them altogether 
to deny the Divine Providence have still 
imagined the point of contact, so to speak, 
between God and the phenomena of man’s 
daily life to lie not close to his mind and soul, 
but in some far-off limbo behind the reign of 
second causes—in some inexplicable troubling 
of the flow of inevitable causation at its foun- 
tain-head. 

Meanwhile, from the time of Pythagoras 
down to our own day, the almost unintermitted 
aim of philosophy has been the discovery of 
efficient causes in Nature. I spoke of the crude 
elementary theories of the earlier times. They 
were distinguished from those of iater days 
mainly in this—that modero science has, with 
few and forthe most part recent exceptions, 
been professedly theistic; while, at the same 
time, its aim has been to build a solid and 
impassable barrier, within which there is no 
direct action of the Deity but only of forces to 
which he has delegated unlimited sway. It has 
placed God in very much the same relation to 
current events aud phenomena which the great 
water-wheel bears to the looms and spindles of 
the factory, or the steam-engine in the base- 
ment of a building to the score of industries in 
the upper stories that are belted to its shaft, or 
the gasometer outside of the city walls to the 
thousands of burners which it feeds. 

This philosophy is, however, to be prized for 
the constrained and inevitable testimony which 
it bears to the reality, the necessary existence 
of God, whom it would ignore, if it could 
without stultifying itself. But it knows all 
that God can ever do or can ever have done. 
Force, whatever it be, law, whatever it means, 
is supreme, irreversible, inexorable—born, in- 
deed, of God; but usurping his throne, as did 
Zeus that of his father, Cronos. In fine, the 
powers of Nature, according to this philosophy, 
hold the same absolute sovereignty in the 
scientific which Fate held in the mytbic 
universe—sole arbiter of all things, human and 
divine. 

Yet all this while force, or efficient cause, 
has eluded the grasp of science. What it is; 
what passes over from the (so-called) cause to 
the (so-called) effect; what nexus there is be- 
tween them; wherein consists the action of 
substance upon substance; how force darts 
from moon and sun to earth, and acts at 
immense distances as if it were in closest con- 
tact with its object—these are questions which 
can be as intelligently answered in the lair of 
the Australian savage as in the schools of 
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micrometer has so much as suggested a re- 
sponse. The most that can be done is to coin 
every now and then a new term—gravitation, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, odic force, 
which are names for ignorance, not for know- 
ledge; fence-words set up at the outposts of 
the ground that has been surveyed and desig- 
nating unexplored regions beyond. 


This philosophy within the Christian centuries 
has been for the most part professedly Chris- 
tian ; but the alliance has been a Mezentian em- 
brace—the living with the dead. A nature con- 
trolled by forces that are not God leaves no 
room or scant room for the supernatural. In 
theory, there can be, from the beginning tothe 
end of time, no break in the iron chain of 
physical causation. By the Christian modifi- 
cation of the theory, there have been in the re- 
mote past a few interregna and one somewhat 
prolonged vacation in the reignof law. There 
was at the Christian Eraa perihelion, not to be 
scientifically accounted for and never to be re- 
peated. In itself, indeed, incredible, authen- 
ticated by no intrinsic probability, but only by 
a mass of historical evidence sufficient to 
overcome the testimony of else universal ex- 
perience and seemingly absolute necessity. 
Religion is thus no longer primal and intuitive 
truth, but an interpolation in the order of Na- 
ture, to be kept constantly on the defensive 
and to make its place good only by polemic 
strategy. Hence, from Justin downward, the 
voluminous literature of apologetics, which 
culminated in the deistical controversy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
Christianity owed its seeming victory not so 
much to its own defensive arsenal as to the 
bluntness, short range, and awkward aim of 
the weapons of assault. The endeavor of the 
champions on the Christian side was not so 
much to prove Christianity as to show that it 
cannot be disproved. They rather silenced 
than convinced their adversaries. Infidelity 
was arrested in England not by the unanswer- 
able arguments of Clarke, Butler, and Paley, 
but by the pentecostal wave that rolled over 
the land in the wake of Wesley, Whitefield, 
the Evangelical Churchmen, and the hosts of 
revitalized dissent, who proved Christianity 
not by apologizing for it, but by manifesting 
and diffusing its spirit and its power. In Ger- 
many, where there was no pentecost, apology 
wore itself out, and left a pseudo-Christianity, 
without a divine Christ and almost without a 
personal God, master of the field. 

The period which I have thus described !s 
Comte’s metaphysical era, characterized by 
the belief of efficient causes in Nature and the 
attempt to discover and define them. As heand 
bis disciples regard it as an important stage in 
man’s emancipation from religion, let us re- 
view in a few words its bearing on this the 
most momentous interest of humanity, that 
we may determine whether, on the whole, re- 
ligion bas gained or lost ground during the 
lapse of these centuries. To this question 
there can be but one answer. In the theo- 
logical period (so-called) belief had no basis 
but ignorance; in the metaphysical period 
theism has at least laid on the intellect a grasp 
which reasoning has clenched more closely at 
every stage. While the philosophy of second 
causes has chilled devotion, it has postulated 
faith ; it has made a reductio ad absurdum of 
atheism. Again, while it has presented an un- 
congenial soil for Christianity ; has treated it 
as an exotic ; has, not merely in name, but er 
animo, actually apologized for giving it ground- 
room, it has, nevertheless, confirmed its yalid- 
ity by its reluctant concessions, has owned its 
witnesses as infallible in the intrinsic improb- 
ability which it bas attached to its contents. 

Positivism repudiates the search for efficient 
causes, and professes simply to observe and 
colligate phenomena in their connections and 
sequences. In its existing form it is the out- 
growth of the present century, though it was 
anticipated by Roger and Francis Bacon, and 
yet more (strange as the words may sound) it 
bears a close affinity to whatever of philosopby 
there is in the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures. Its principal representatives at tbis 
moment are not, indeed, men of savory repu- 
tation in religious circles. If they do not 
deny, they ignore the being of God. They can- 
not find himin Nature. Nothiog of him comes 
under hand in the dissecting room, or to sight 
within the field of the microscope. He may be, 
they tell us; but, if he is, there are no routes of 
physical research by which we can arrive at 
him, and, therefore, he must remain forever 
unknown. So he must, and so must all spirit- 
ual being, if explored only by material instru- 
ments and tests. If nothing is true except 
what the eyes have seen and the hands have 
handled, we must admit that we have no evi- 
dence of God. And we have equally little proof 
of anything in our own natures that could be 
concerned with the question of his being. 
When a man who admits no testimony but that 
of his senses proclaims that he sees no tokens 
of the divine existence, we can as readily be- 
lieve him as we can the wanderer in the Mam- 
moth Cave who tells us that he traveled 





leagues and Jeagues underground, crossed 


dark lakes and rivers, and peered into recesses 
never explored before, yet saw nowhere a sin- 
gie ray of sunlight. 


Inquirers of this type are false to their own 
philosophy. They profess to deal with facts 
and phenomena alone ; but, in truth, they deal 
only with portions of facts and fragments of 
phenomena. There is no event, no incident, 
no object that is purely material. None that is 
cognizable in its entireness by the senses. 
And the positive philosophy can vindicate its 
claim to that superlative appellation only by 
taking into its scope whole things—ali that 
appertains inseparably to the objects and phe- 
nomena of which it treats. Now, Nature, thus 
observed, is full of God, and he who has 
abandoned the quest of efficient causes finds 
himself in the intimate presence of the Infinite 
Cause. Let us look in detail at some neces- 
sary inferences from a thorough and consistent 
positivism. 

In the first place, we have nothing to do with 
causes. We are concerned only with facts and 
phenomena. Be itso. Among the facts which 
we cannot ignore are the sayings and doings of 
our fellow-men, which are to us not mere auto- 
matic events, or mere operations of Nature, 
but expressions of intelligence, of purpose, of 
emotion. We donot or we need not reason 
about anterior causes. The intelligence, pur- 
pose, emotion is as much a part of the saying 
or doing as the branch is a part of the tree, the 
wing of the bird, the fin of the fish. We cannot 
contemplate the utterance or the action with- 
out making the intelligence, or the feeling 
which it contains, a part of it. And, were we 
to philosophize about it, we could not by any 
possibility treat it as we would a sound or 
movement succeeding a gust of wind or a sea 
swell. Now, the universe is full of objects, 
all time is full of phenomena, of which intelli- 
gence, design, purpose, nay, emotion, is not a 
conceivable cause, but au inseparable part. In 
the panorama of radiant beauty, which it 
seemed almost sacrilege to leave this evening 
for a temple made with hands, there is as truly 
embodied a beauty-breathinvg spirit of tran- 
scendent loveliness as is a kindred spirit in 
Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration” or his Sistine 
“Madonna.”’ He sees not half of what he seems 
to see whose vision this eludes. Again, in all 
the gladdening forms and influences of Nature; 
in the course of events in which human well- 
being is the normal experience, pain and suf- 
fering the abnormal! incidents; in the luscious 
juices of fruit; in the appetizing flavor of all 
nutritious substances; in objects innumerable, 
which are in their very essence joy-giving and 
never anything else ; in the healthful pulses of 
elastic youth and vigorous manhood ; in the 
flow of animal spirits, outlastiug man’s prime 
and gliding on under the frosts of age; in a 
world in which we behold everything beautiful 
in its time—benevolence, love, fatherhood is as 
visible as is the mother’s smile or kiss. It is 
not a cause to be sought and reasoned out, 
but a present and inherent element, part and 
parcel of current phenomena and experiences, 
which are mutilated and deformed when this 
is ignored. Still further, in our inward being 
aud in our felt relations with beings and ob- 
jects around us, there is a correspondence of 
peace or disquiet, happiness or misery, hope or 
fear, with our right or wrong volitions, so uni- 
form and so inevitable as to make a righteous 
and holy law an inseparable part of the phe- 
nomena of our consciousness, which refuse to 
arrange themselves in our remembered experi- 
ence by apy other than the moral order, by this 
alone falling into regular and calculable se- 
quences, while aside from it they have neither 
coherency nor meaning. But the love of beauty, 
benevolence, holiness are attributes of intelli- 
gence ; their presence in human experience is 
an intelligent presence ; and, if they form an 
inseparable part of our lives and of our con- 
sciousness, then is a beauty-loving, benevolent, 
holy intelligence as truly present with us all 
the time as we are in one another’s presence 
this evening. 

Until of late, separate forces were supposed 
in Nature, each a sort of demi-god, in his own 
sphere omnipotent, in the imagivation even of 
the Christian, God’s viceroy in the administra- 
tion of the material universe. We now recog- 
nize but one force, multiform, yet identical, 
in light and beat, in magnetism and electricity, 
in the wavelets that pulse upon eye and ear, 
in the currents that run along the nerves and 
flash intelligence on the brain and volition 
upon the voluntary muscles, nay, in the con- 
densed sunbeams deposited in the coal-strata 
before man trod the earth. This universal 
force is the bond of perfectness in the crea- 
tion, the harmony of Nature, living in all life, 
extending through all space. Had it not 
brooded over chaos, chaos still had been. But 
bow uplike is it to matter! How closely 
idevtical with our conception of spirit! Shap- 
ing, co-ordinating, developing force cannot by 
any possibility have been evolved from brute 
matter. It has none of the attributes of mat- 
ter. Itis mind; it is wisdom ; it is will; it is 





omnipotence ; it is the omnipresent God ; and 
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in this sublime generalization Science is but 
repeating in her own dialect what the Hebrew 
seer announced thousands of years ago, ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,’’ and 
echoing from the chords of the universal har- 
mony the ascription of the apostle, ‘‘Of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things.’’ 

Finally, the philosophy which abandons the 
search for efficient causes finds nothing incred- 
ible or improbable, nothing to be accounted 
for or apologized for, nothing exceptional or 
abnormal in the history of revealed religion. 
Miracle is but the unveiling to human sight of 
what always is—of the ever-working, omni 
potent love of God. It is not the mere authen- 
tication of a message or a messenger ; but a 
manifestation of the only force in the universe. 
The might which healed the paralytic by a 
touch, by a word, is the all-healing mercy 
which ministers to the sick and suffering all 
the world over. The peace-speaking fiat that 
stilled the waves of the Galilean Sea sweeps 
ever over land and ocean, in storm and calm, 
makes the winds and the billows its angels, 
the elements its ministers to the heirs of sal- 
vation. The voice which called Lazarus from 
the tomb is heard by all that are in their 
graves, and wakes them to the mysteries of the 
unseen life beyond. 

In what I have said, I have expressed my 
confident belief as to the ultimate tendency of 
the philosophy which abandons as fruitless 
and hopeless the quest of efficient causes in 
Nature. This tendency is strikingly exempli- 
fied in John Stuart Mill, the zealous expositor, 
the hierophant of positivism. He waseedu- 
cated, as we learn from his autobiography, not 
so much in the unbelief as in the tacit ignor- 
ing of religion. By his father and in his 
father’s circle all religious beliefs were treated 
as not even claiming serious inquiry, but as 
myths belonging to the infancy and unworthy 
of the maturity of the human race. From this 
position his posthumous Essays show their 
author as retroceding—far enough, indeed, 
from an assured faith in even the first princie 
ples of religion, reminding one of him who, 
on receiving his sight, saw men, like trees, 
walking, yet, evidently, not only receiving, 
but welcoming, as possibilities, supersensual 
beliefs, of which his earlier writings show no 
tokens. He thinks it more than probable that 
the universe is the work of an intelligent and 
beneficent Creator. Immortality he neither 
affirms nor denies, yet admits that the hope of 
immortality is invaluable as a source of conso- 
lation, not without efficacy as an incentive to 
duty, and worthy of being cherished, even in 
the absence of satisfying evidence. Miracle 
and revelation he regards as possible, even 
probable, though not proved; and no Chris- 
tian can express more fully than he does a 
profound sense of the transcendent excellence 
of the moral precepts of Jesus. The track on 
which he was retracing his steps when death 
arrested him must be the wayin which the 
new philosophy will pass from unbelief to the 
theistic and Christian faith, which it postulates 
in its denial and abnegation of all material 
causes and all formal and mechanical laws of 
causation. The truth can have no lasting 
eclipse. Oaly passing clouds can flit over the 
sun of righteousness as it mounts to the 
zenith. ‘‘The night cometh’? only to the 
timid and distrustful. To the believing it is 
but the trafisient mist of the morning.— Unita- 
rian Review. 
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IS THE SOUL IMMORTAL? 


BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 





[Tue following paper, taken from a 
series of articles by leading English think- 
ers of all schools on the Immortality of the 
Soul, is a criticism by a Materialist, from 
his point of view, of the Positivists’ notion 
of immortality as stated by so high an 
authority as Mr. Harrison. While Prof. 
Huxley’s own views would be equally dis- 
tasteful to a Christian thinker, his demoli- 
tion of the Positivist notion of immortality 
is admirable. ] 


Mr. Harrison’s striking discourse on the soul 
and future life has a certain resemblance to the 
famous essay on the snakes of Ireland. For 
its purport is to show that there is no soul, nor 
any future life in the ordinary sense of the 
terms. With death the personal activity of 
which the soul is the popular hypostaris is put 
into commission among posterity, and the 
future life is an immortality by deputy. 

Neither in these views nor in the arguments 
by which they are supported is there much 
novelty. But that which appears both novel 
and interesting to me is the author’s evidently 
sincere and heartfelt conviction that his power- 
ful advocacy of soulless spirituality and 
mortal immortality is consistent with the intel- 
lectual scorn and moral reprobation which he 
freely pours forth upon the “irrational and 
debasing physicism”’ of Materialism and Mate- 
rialists, and with the wrath with which he 
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visits what he is pleased to call the intrusion 
of physical science, especially of biology, into 
the domain of social phenomena. 

Listen to the storm : 


‘‘We certainly do reject, as earnestly as any 
school can, that which is most fairly called 
Materialism; and we will second every word of 
those who cry out that civilization is in danger 
if the workings of the human spirit are to be- 
come questions of physiology, and if death is 
the end of a man as it is the end of a sparrow. 
We not only assent to such protests, but we 
see very pressing need for making them. It is 
acorrupting doctrine to open a brain and to 
tell us that devotion is a definite molecular 
change in this and that convolution of gray 
pulp, and that, if man is the first of living an- 
imals, he passes away after a short space like 
the beasts that a: And all doctrines, more 
or less, do tend to this which offer physical 
theories as explaining moral phenomena, which 
deny man a spiritual in addition to a moral na- 
ture, which limit his moral life to the span of 
his bodily organism, and which have no place 
for ‘religion’ in the proper sense of the word.”’ 


Now, Mr. Harrison can hardly think it worth 
while to attack imaginary opponents, so that I 
am led to believe that there must be somebody 
who holds the ‘corrupting doctrine” “that 
devotion is a definite molecular change in this 
and that convolution of gray pulp.’’? Never- 


‘ theless, my conviction is shaken by a passage 


which occurs at p. 627: ‘‘No rational thinker 
now pretends that imagination is simply the 
vibration of a particular fiber.’”’ If no rational 
thinker pretends this of imagination, why 
should any pretend it of devotion? And yet I 
cannot bring myself to think that all Mr. Har- 
rison’s passionate rhetoric is hurled at irration- 
al thinkers. Surely, he might leave such to the 
soft influences of time and due medical treat- 
ment of their ‘‘ gray pulp’’ in Colney Hatch or 
elsewhere. 

On the other hand, Mr. Harrison cannot pos- 
sibly be attacking those who hold that the 
feeling of devotion is the concomitant or even 
the consequent of a molecular change in the 
brain ; for he tells us, in language the explieit- 
ness of which leaves nothing to be desired, 
that ‘‘to positive methods every fact of think- 
ing reveals itself as having functional relation 
with molecular change. Every fact of will or 
of feeling is in similar relation with kindred 
molecular facts.’’ 

On mature consideration, I feel shut up to 
one of two alternative hypotheses. Either the 
‘corrupting doctrine’? to which Mr. Harrison 
refers is held by no rational thinker—in 
which case, surely neither he nor I need 
trouble ourselves about it—or the phrase, 
“ devotion is a definite molecular change in 
this and that convolution of gray pulp,’ means 
that devotion has a functional relation with 
such molecular change; in which case, it is 
Mr. Harrison’s own view, and, therefore, let 
us hope, cannot be a ‘‘ corrupting doctrine.” 

I am not helped out of the difficulty] have’ 
thus candidly stated, when I try to get at the 
meaning of another hard saying of Mr. Harri- 
son’s, which follows after the ‘corrupting 
doctrine” paragraph: ‘And all doctrine, 
more or less, do tend to this [corrupting doc- 
trine], which offer physical theories as explain- 
ing moral phenomena.”’ 

Nevertheless, on pp. 626-7, Mr. Harrison 
says, With great force and tolerable accuracy: 


**Man is one, however compound. Fire his 


conecience, and he blushes. Check his circula- ° 


tion, and he thinks wildly or thinks not at all. 
Impair his secretions, and moral sense is dulled, 
discolored, or depraved; his aspirations flag, 
his hope, love, faith reel. Impair them still 
more, and he becomes a brute. A cup of drink 
degrades his moral nature below that of a 
swine. Again, a violent emotion of pity or hor- 
ror makes him vomit. A Jancet will reatore 
him from delirium to clear thought. Excess of 
thought will waste his sinews. Excess of mus- 
cular exercise will deaden thought. An emo- 
tion will double the strength of his muscles. 


~ And, at last, the prick of a needle or a grain of 


miveral will in an instant lay to rest forever his 
body and its unity and all the spontaneous act- 
ivities of intelligence, feeling, and action with 
which that compound organism was charged. 

‘* These are the obvious and ancient observa- 
tions about the human organism. But modem 
philosophy and science have carried these hints 
into complete explanations. By avast accu- 
mulation of proof, positive thought at last has 
established a distinct correspondence between 
every process of thought or of feeling and 
some corporeal phenomena.” 
I ery, with Shylock : 

“Tis very true, O wise and upright judge.’ 

But, if the establishment of the correspond- 
ence between physical phenomena, on the one 
side, and moral and intellectual phenomena, on 
the other, is properly to be called an explana- 
tion (let alone a complete explanation) of the hu- 
man organism, surely, Mr. Harrison’s teachings 
come dangerously near that tender of physical 
theories in explanation of moral phenomena 
which he warns us leads straight to corruption. 

But perhaps I have misinterpreted Mr. Harri- 
son. For a few lines further on we are told, 
with due Italic emphasis, that ‘‘no man can 
explain volition by purely anatomical study.”’ 
I should have thought that Mr, Harrison might 
have gone much further than this. No man 
ever explained any physiological fact by pure- 
ly anatomical study. Digestion cannot be so 
explained, nor respiration, nor reflex action, 
It would have been as relevant to aftirm that 





volition could not be explained by measuring 
an arc of the meridian. 

lam obliged to note the fact that Mr. 
Harrison’s biological studies have not pro- 
ceeded so far as to enable him to discriminate 
between the province of anatomy and that of 
physiology, because it furpishes the key to an 
otherwise mysterious utterance which occurs 
at page 631: 

‘* A man whose whole thoughts are absorbed 
in cutting up dead monkeys and live frogs has 
no more business to dogmatize about religion 
than a mere chemist to improvise a zoology.”’ 

Quis negavit? But if, as on Mr. Harrison’s 
own showing is the case, the progress of 
science (not anatomical, but physiological) has 
“established a distinct correspondence between 
every process of thought or of feeling and some 
corporeal phenomenon,”’ and if it is true that 
“impaired secretions’? deprave the moral 
sense, and make “hope, love, and faith reel,” 
surely, the religious feelings are brought within 
the range of physiologicalinquiry. If impaired 
secretions deprave the moral sense, it becomes 
an interesting and important problem to ascer- 
tain what diseased viscus may have been re- 
sponsible for the “ Priest in Absolution” ; and 
what condition of the gray pulp may have con- 
ferred on it such a pathological steadiness of 
faith as to create the hope of personal immor- 

tality, which Mr. Harrison stigmatizes as so 
selfishly immoral. 

I should not like to undertake tbe responsi- 
bility of advising anybody to dogmatize about 
anything ; but, surely, if, as Mr. Harrison so 
strovgly urges, ‘‘the whole range of man’s 
powers, from the finest spiritual sensibility 
down to a mere automatic contraction, falls 
into one coherent scheme, being all the multi- 
form functions of a living organism in presence 
of its encircling conditions,’’ then the man 
who endeavors to ascertain the exact nature of 
these functions, and to determine the influence 
of conditions upon them, is more likely to be 
in a position to tell us something worth hear- 
ing about them than one who is turned from 
such study by cheap pulpit thunder touching 
the presumption of “‘ biological reasoning about 
spiritual things.” 

Mr. Harrison, as we have seen, is not quite 
so clear as is desirable respecting the limits of 
the provinces of anatomy and physiology. Per- 
haps he will permit me to inform him that 
physiology is the science which treats of the 
functions of the living organism, ascertains 
their co-ordinations and their correlations in 
the general chain of causes and effects, and 
traces out their dependence upon the phys- 
ical states of the organs by which these func- 
tions are exercised. The explanation of a 
physiological function is the demonstration of 
the connection of that function with the mole- 
cular state of the organ which exerts the func- 
tion. Thus the function of motion is explained 
when the movements of the living body are 
found to have certain molecular changes for 
their invariable antecedents ; the function of 
sensation is explained when the molecular 
changes which are the invariable antecedents 
of sensations are discovered. 

The fact that it is impossible to comprehend 
how it is that a physical state gives rise to a 
mental state no more lessens the value of the 
explanation in the latter case than the fact 
that it is utterly impossible to comprehend 
how motion is communicated from one body 
to another weakens the force of the explana- 
tion of the motion of one billiard-ball by show- 
ing that another has hit it. 

The finest spiritual sensibility, says Mr. 
Harrison (and I think that there is a fair pre- 
sumption that he is right),is a function of a 
living organism—is in relation with molecular 
facts. In that case, the physiologist may 
reply: “It is my business to find out what 
these molecular facts are, and whether the re- 
lation between them and the said spiritual 
sensibility is one of antecedence in the molecu- 
lar fact, and sequence in the spiritual fact, or 
vice versa. If the latter result comes out of my 
inquiries, I shall have made a contribution 
toward a moral theory of physical phenomena; 
if the former, I shall have done some- 
what toward building up a physical theory 
of moral phenomena. But in any case 
I am not outstepping the limits of my 
proper province. My business is to get 
at the truth respecting such questions, at all 
risks; and, if you tell me that one of these two 
results is a corrupting doctrine, I can only say 
that I perceive the intended reproach conveyed 
by the observation, but that I fail to recognize 
its relevance. If the doctrine is true, its social 
septic or antiseptic properties are not my affair. 
My business as a biologist is with physiology, 

not with morals.” 

This plan of justification strikes me as com- 
plete. Whence, then, the following outbreak 
of angry eloquence? 

“The arrogant attempt to dispose of the 
deepest moral truths of human nature on a bare 
physical or physiological basis is almost enough 
to justify the insurrection of some impatient 
theologians against science itself.’’ 

“That strain again; it has a dying fall.” 
Nowise similar to the sweet south upon a bank 
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of violets, however, but like the death-wail of 
innumerable “ impatient theologians’’ as from 
the high “drum ecclesiastic” they view the 
waters of science flooding the Church on all 
hands. The beadles have long been washed 
away. Escape by pulpit-stairs is even becoming 
doubtful, without kirtling those outward in- 
vestments which distinguish the priest from 
the man so high that no one will see there is 
anything but the man left. But Mr. Harrison 
is not an impatient theologian—indeed, no 
theologian at all, unless, as he speaks of 
‘soul’? when he means certain bodily func- 
tions, and of “future life’? when he means 
personal annihilation, he may make his Mas- 
ter’s Grand étre supréme the subject of a the- 
ology ; and one stumbles upon this well-worn 
fragment of too familiar declamation among 
his vigorous periods with the unpleasant sur- 
prise of one who finds a fly ina precious oint- 
ment. 

There are people from whom one does not 
expect well-founded statement and thought- 
ful, however keen, argumentation, embodied 
in precise language. From Mr. Harrison 
one does. But I think he will be at a loss 
to answer the question, ifI pray him to 
tell me of any representative of physical 
science who, either arrogantly or otherwise 
has ever attempted to dispose of moral 
truths on a_ physical or physiological 
basis, If I am to take the sense of the 
words literally, I shall not dispute the arro- 
gance of the attempt to dispose of a moral 
truth on a bare, or even on a covered, 
physical or physiological basis; for, whether 
the truth is deep or shallow, I cannot 
conceive how the feat is to be performed. 
Columbus’s difficulty with the egg is as nothing 
to it. But I suppose what is meant is that 
some arrogant people have tried to upset 
morality by the help of physics and physiology. 
Iam sorry if such people exist, because I shall 
have to be much ruder to them than Mr. Har- 
rison is. I should not call them arrogant, any 
more than I should apply that epithet to a per- 
son who attempted to upset Euclid by the help 
of the Rigveda. Accuracy might be satisfied, 
if not propriety, by calling such a person a 
fool ; but it appears to me that it would be the 
hight of. injustice to term him arrogant. 


Whatever else they may be, the laws of moral- 
ity, under their scientific aspect, are generaliza- 
tions based upon the observed phenomena of 
society ; and, whatever may be the nature of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, these 
feelings are, as a matter of experience, associ- 
ated with certain acts. 

The consequences of men’s actions will re- 
main the same, however far our analysis of the 
causes which lead to them may be pushed. 
Theft and murder would be none the less objec- 
tionable if it were possible to prove that they 
were the result of the activity of special theft 
and murder cells in that “ gray pulp ’’ of which 
Mr. Harrison speaks so scorpfully. Does any 
sane man imagine that any quantity of physio- 
logical analysis will lead people to think break- 
ing their legs or putting their hands into the 
fire desirable ? And when men really believe that 
breaches of the moral law involve their penal- 


ties as surely as do breaches of the physical - 


law, is it to be supposed that even the very 
firmest disposal of their moral truths upon ‘“‘a 
bare physical or physiological basis” will 
tempt them to incur those penalties ? 

I would gladly learn from Mr. Harrison 
where, in the course of his studies, he has 
found anything inconsistent with what I have 
just said in the writings of physicists or 
biologists. I would entreat him to tell us who 
are the true materialists, “the scientific 
specialists’? who ‘ neglect all philosophical and 
religious synthesis,” and who ‘submit re- 
ligion to the test of the scalpel or the electric 
battery’’; where the materialism which is 
“marked by the ignoring of religion, the pass- 
ing by on the other side and shutting the eyes 
to the spiritual history of mankind’’ is to be 
found. 

I will not believe that these phrases are 
meant to apply to any scientific men of whom 
I have cognizance, er to any recognized system 
of scientific thought (they would be too ab- 
surdly inappropriate), and I cannot believe 
that Mr. Harrison indulges in empty rhetoric. 
But I am disposed to think that they would not 
have been used at all except for that deep- 
seated sympathy with the “impatient theolo- 
gian’? which characterizes the Positivist 
School, and crops out, characteristically 
enough, in more than one part of Mr. Harri- 
son’s essay. 

Mr. Harrison tells us that ‘‘ Positivism is pre- 
pared to meet the theologians.’ I agree with 
him, though not exactly in his sense of the 
words ; indeed; I have formerly expressed the 
opinion that the meeting took place long ago, 
and that the faithful lovers, impelled by the in- 
stinct of a true affinity of nature, have met to 
partno more. Ecclasiastical to the core from 
the beginning, Positivism is now exemplifying 
the law that the outward garment adjusts itself, 
sooner or later, to the inward man. From its 
founder onward, stricken with metaphysica 
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incompetence and equally incapable of appre- 
ciating the true spirit of scientific method, it is 
now essaying to cover the nakedness of its 
philosophical materialism with the rags of a 
spiritualistic phraseology, out of which the 
original sense has wholly departed. I under- 
stand andI respect the meaning of the word 
“‘goul,”? as used by Pagan and Christian phi- 
losophers for what they believe to be the im- 
perishable seat of human personality, bearing 
throughout eternity its burden of woe or its 
capacity for adoration and love. I confess that 
my dull moral sense does not enable me to see 
anything base or selfish in the desire for a 
future life among the spirits of the just made 
perfect ; or even among a few such poor, falli- 
ble souls as one has known here below. 

And, if Iam not satisfied with the evidence 
that is offered me that such a soul and such a 
future life exists, I am content to take what is 
to be had and to make the best of the brief span 
of existence that is within my reach, without 
reviling those whose faith is more robust and 
whose hopes are richer and fuller. But, in the 
interests of scientific clearness, I object to say 
that I have a soul, when I mean, all the while, 
that my organism has certain mental func- 
tions which, like the rest, are dependent 
upon its molecular composition and come 
to an end when I die; and I object still more 
to affirm that I look to a future life, when all 
that [ mean is that the influence of my sayings 
and doings will be more or less felt by a num- 
ber of people after the physical components of 
that organism are scattered to the four winds. 

Throw a stone into the sea, and there isa 
sense in which it is true that the wavelets 
which spread around it have an effect through 
all space and all time. Shall we say that the 
stone has a future life ? 

It is not worth while to have broken away, 
not without pain and grief, from beliefs which, 
true or false, embody great and fruitful con- 
ceptions, to fall back into the arms of a half- 
breed between science and theology, endowed, 
like most half-breeds, with the faults of both 
parents and the virtues of neither. And it is 
unwise by such a lapse to expose one’s self to 
the temptation of holding with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds—of using the 
weapons of one progenitor to damage the 
other. I cannot but think that the mem- 
bers of the Positivist School in this country 
stand in some danger of falling into 
that fatal error; and I put it to them to con- 
sider whether it is either consistent or becom- 
ing for those who hold that “the finest spirit- 
ual sensibility’? is a mere bodily function, to 
join in the view-halloo when the hunt is up 
against biological science—to use their voices 
in swelling the senseless cry that “ civilization 
is in danger if the workings of the human 
spirit are to become questions of physiology.” 
—The Nineteenth Century. 

EEE 


THE total Catholic population of New 
England is now 860,000, according to the 
figures given in the last ‘‘ Catholic Directory.” 
To show where Catholicism is strongest rela- 
tively to the population, we have prepared the 
following table: 


Population Catholic 
Dioceses. in 1870. Population. 

Boston (archdiocese)....... 900,806 310,000 
Springfleld.....ccce scosceces 412,975 150,000 
PROVIMONOE. .....)..00caccsenes 360,923 136,000 
Burlimgton.... cccccccccecce, 330,551 34,000 
TERBHORG, sc ccscecasscs: seieess 537,454 150,000 
PON idetiidded osvicccce 945,215 80,000 
3,487,924 860,000 


The Archdiocese of Boston includes the 
counties of Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, and Plymouth, excepting three towns; 
the Diocese of Springfield comprises the coun- 
ties of Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, Hamp- 
den, and Worcester. The Diocese of Provi- 
dence embraces Rhode Island, the counties of 
Bristol and Barnstable, part of Plymouth 
County, and Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, 
and adjacent islands in Massachusetts. The 
Diocese of Hartford includes all Connecticut ; 
that of Burlington comprises Vermont ; and 
that of Portland, Maine and New Hampshire. 
In Massachusetts, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the population is about one Catholic to 
every three of the population; in Rhode 
Island the proportion is one to 2.25; in Con- 
necticut, one to 35; in Vermont, one to 9.73 ; 
in Maine and New Hampshire one to 11.81; in 
all New England, one to every four. One- 
fourth of the population of New England, 
therefore, is Catholic, if (aod the word is very 
important here) the Catholics estimate their 
population correctly. 


.---Bishop Tuigg, of Pittsburgh, officially an- 
nounces the decision of the Pope reuniting the 
dioceses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny under 
Tuigg’s Administration. The diocese was 
divided a year or two ago, and Bishop Do- 
menec was given charge of the new diocese 
because he had been lax in the adminis- 
tration of that of Pittsburgh, refusing, for in- 
stance, to excommunicate the ‘‘ Molly Ma- 
guires.’”? His vicar-general, Tuigg, got the 
old diocese, and now has both again in one 
see. What Domenec is to do is not.stated. .. 





Religions Antalligence, 


THE CHURCH OF CANADA. 


TuHIs is the only name we remember to have 
seen applied to that branch of the Anglican 
communion which exists in Canada. It is not 
a very large body, though itis now ina very 
vigorous and growing condition. Its historyis 
almost coextensive with that of the Church in 
the United States. Church of England wor- 
ship was introduced in Virginia in 1607, anda 
few years laterin Newfoundland. But in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada the Chureh in- 
creased at a much slower rate than it did in the 
American colonies. In the former there were 
but few churches down tothe middle of the 
eighteenth century,* and they were without 
diocesan organization until 1787, three years 
after the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States was organized. The Diocese of 
Nova Scotia was formed in 1787, with Dr. Inglis 
as its first bishop, and for half a century it in- 
cluded all the Maritime Provinces. The great- 
est accession the Canada Church had was at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, when 
many loyalist families removed from the 
United States to British soil. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
rendered important service to the Canadian 
Church, as it had done before the Revolution to 
the Church in the American colonies; but 
when the union of church and state was dis- 
solved in Canada (in 1845, we believe) the So- 
ciety withdrew its aid and the Church was left 
to its own resources. It then began to form 
diocesan missionary societies to carry on its 
own work, and in 1861 a union of the dioceses 
in Upper Canada was formed in a general con- 
vention, now known as the Provincial Synod 
and corresponding to the General Convention 
of the Church in the United States. 

The ninth session of the Provincial Synod 
opened at Montreal, September 12th and closed 
September 20th. Nine synods were repre- 
sented, the number in union with the conven- 
tion having increased from five to nine in the 
last eight years. The metropolitan, the Bishop 
of Montreal, opened the session with a brief 
address, in which he referred to the ‘‘ uncon- 
ditional canon” respecting the confirmation 
of bishops, as follows: 

“Tt will be well to consider calmly and dis- 

passionately what are the historic precedents, 
as also the practice of our Mothér Church in 
England, so far as that practice shall agree 
with our entire independence of state inter- 
vention. It claims your gracious consideration 
as affecting abroad the action both of the 
bishops and members of ourcommunion. We, 
on our part, desiring nothing more than legit- 
imate protection from the possibility of having 
an unfit person forced upon us for consecra- 
tion ; and you, on your part, guarding your re- 
spective synods against any undue interfer- 
ence with their acknowledged rights of elec- 
tion. As to the future of our Church and of 
this special brancn of it comprised in this 
province, [ believe that God is with us, pros- 
pering and enlarging our influence. I am very 
thankful that we are spared those painful 
scenes which have of late disfigured the fair 
face of the Church in other lands.”’ 
At the close of the address the fraternal dep- 
utation appointed by the last General Con- 
vention of the Church in the United States, 
consisting of Bishop Williams, of Connect- 
icut, Dr. N. H. Schenck, of Brooklyn, and 
others, was received. Bishop Williams in his 
address said this was the first delegation ever 
sent from the Church in the United States to 
the Church in Canada. Very cordial and 
friendly sentiments were expressed on behalf 
of both churches. The Lower House then 
organized by the election of Archdeacon 
Whitaker as prolocutor, and the bishops with- 
drew to assemble in the Upper House. 

The most important business transacted by 
the Synod was the adoption of a canon on the 
confirmation and consecration of bishops, a 
subject which has been before the Church 
several years. The canon, as adopted, pro- 
vides that 
‘“‘whenever an election is made by any 
diocesan synod within the ecclesiastical Pro- 
vince of Canada, of a person to fill the office 
of bishop, the chairman, or, in case of his 
death, absence, incapacity, or refusal, the 
clerical secretary of the said synod, shall 
transmit a certificate of his election to the 
metropolitan within seven days after the elec- 
tion. On the receipt of this certificate, the- 
metropolitan shall, within seven days, send 
formal notice of such election to all the bish- 
ops within his ecclesiastical province. Should 
any of the said bishops desire to object to the 
consecration of the person so elected, on the 
ground of canonical disability, as hereinafter 
defined, he shall make the objection in 
writing, delivered to the metropolitan with- 
in fourteen days from the date of said 
notification to him of such election, setting 
forth the special grounds of his objection. 

‘On receipt of such objections in writing by 
the metropolitan, or in case the metropolitan 
himself object to such consecration, he shall 
sutmmion the House of Bishops to meet within 
ove month to consider such objection, giving 
not less than fourteen days’ notice of the'time 
and place of meeting.” And the metropolitan 
shall send by post a true copy of such objec- 
tion to the person so elected, at least twenty- 
one days previous to the meeting referred to in 


_*“ The Church in Canada,.”.The American Church 
Review, January, 1676. ' 





this section, and shall also notify him of the 
time and place of meeting. e House of 
Bishops, having heard the person so elected or 
having given him every reasonable facility for 
appearing before them, in person or by counsel 
or by proxy, if he be so minded, as well as the 
diocesan synod, by its representatives duly 
elected, if tbe said diocesan synod shall ex- 
press its desire to be so heard, and having 
heard the reasons in support of the said objec- 
tion, shall decide as to its validity or otherwise. 
And their decision, with the reasons therefor, 
shall be communicated without delay to the 
person so elected and to the secretary of the 
synod which so elected him. If the Bishops 
determine that the objection to the btshop- 
elect is canonical and sustained, the Synod 
shall elect another in his stead.”’ 


The canonical objections are: that the bish- 
op-elect is under thirty years of age; that he is 
not in holy orders; that he is deficient in learn 
ing, or guilty of immorality, or heretical. It 
will be seen from the above extracts from the 
canon that the laymen and clergy of the dl- 
oceses have nothing to do with the confirma- 
tion or rejection of a bishp-elect. The House 
of Bishops decides the question, In the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, on the contrary, the 
House of Deputies or the standing committees 
of the dioceses may secure the rejection of a 
bishop-elect. 

The committee on intercommunion with the 
Church in the United States made a report, in 
which they recommended: first, that great 
caution be exercised with respect to the testi- 
mouials produced by clergymen coming from 
the United States; secondly, that letters of 
commendation and information be given to 
families or individuals emigrating to the United 
States; thirdly, that a bishop suspending or 
deposing a clergyman from the ministry shall 
give notice of the same to all the other bishops 
of the Church in the United States and British 
North America ; fourthly, thatthe metropolitan 
be requested to take steps for the appointment 
of an editor to furnish missionary intelligence 
from Canada for insertion in the Spirit of 
Missions. 

The Bishops of Niagara and Huron, Canon 
Medley, the Dean of Huron, and others were 
appointed as a fraternal delegation to the Gen- 
eral Convention at Boston. 

The Church of Canada is a conservative 
body, entirely satisfied with the Prayer-book as 
it is, and unwilling to take any action involving 
even aslight change in it. 





Tue heresy trials in Scotland are now 
well under way. The Glasgow Free 
Church Presbytery has examined by com- 
mittee Dr. Dod’s sermon on the “ Inspira- 
tion of the Bible,” and found it heretical, 
and has proceeded to try the accused, 
The Rev. Fergus Ferguson has also appeared 
before the Glasgow U. P. Presbytery, and 
answered the questions which had been sub- 
mitted to him, to test his doctrinal position. 
He made a long speech, in which he said that 
when he subseribed to the Confession he did 
not accept it as being in entire harmony with 
the Bible, and since then he had become more 
sensible of this lack of harmony. ‘‘ The Con- 
fession,’’ he said, ‘‘is itself under the category 
of suspected things. I do more than suspect 
it. I deliberately and directly impeach it. I 
say it isthe Confession that is the heretic, 
because it is out of harmony with the divine 
order of the universe, and is an exhibition, 
rather, at least to some extent, of the disorder 
of the human intellect.” He then went on to 
answer the questions asked him. In response 
to the first, he accepted, he said, the scriptural 
doctrine of the Trinity. In regard to the sec- 
ond, he anwered: So far from believing that 
the moral law of which the divines speak is 
forever binding on all men, I do not believe 
that such a law ever existed; but the moral 
law, as meaning not the ground on which an 
unfallen man may demand life from God, but 
simply the expression of our duty to love God 
and man, is, of course, identical with the Gos- 
pel and enduring as the same. Question III: 
“Does he believe that ‘man, by his fall intoa 
state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability cf 
will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion,’ so that ‘a natural man is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself?’ I do not 
believe that man, as fallen into sin, is so totally 
sundered from the supernatural as to be unable 
even to respond to God, not to say co-operate 
with God, in the matter of his own salvation. 
If he canso respond, then he can will some- 
thing that is spiritually good and accompany- 
ing salvation. And if he cannot so respond, he 
is literally irresponsible. IV: ‘* Does he be- 
lieve that every sin, ‘being a transgression of 
the righteous law of God and contrary there- 
unto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon 
the sinner’ and condemnation ?”” My answer 
is: I do not believe, in view of Christ’s 
death, that there is now any other ground of 
human condempation in the sight of God but 
unbelief in Christ. V: ‘Does he believe that 
‘Christ, by his obedience and death,’ ‘did 
make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to his 
Father’s justice ?’’? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be thus expressed: I believe that 
Christ; in‘his Obedience and death, satisfied the 














justice of God as that which requires an abso 
lute surrender of the human will to the divine, 
and that he still continues to satisfy that justice 
as that which requires the positive conformity 
of the human will to the divine. VI: ‘Does 
he believe that sinners are justified, ‘not for 
anything wrought in them or done by them, 
but for Christ’s sake alone,’ through faith in 
him ?”’ Answer: I believe the righteousness of 
Christ to be the only ground on which man can 
be accepted in the sight of God. VII: ‘‘ Does 
‘he believe in the covenant of grace,’ ‘made 
with Christ in the second Adam,’ under which 
the ‘grace of God is manifested and the salva- 
tion of Christ’s people secured »””’ I believe 
that the grace of God is manifested not under 
one covenant, as distinguished from another, 
but in all that God does. VIII: ‘Does he 
ascribe salvation to an ‘ eternal and immutable 
purpose of God,’ ‘ formed out of his mere free 
grace and love,’ so that a people ‘chosen in 
Christ unto everlasting glory’ are ‘through 
Christ alone and infallibly saved.’”’ I believe 
it to be the eternal and immutable purpose 
of God to save all men, and that all men will 
infallibly be saved through Christ in the sense 
of being delivered from the ultimate penalty 
of sin as utter annihilation; and that, in ad- 
dition to this, the elect are those who, freely 
choosing the way of God now and walking 
therein, are restored to the relationship of son- 
ship to God from which man through sin falls. 
The Presbytery laid the speech on the table. 


-+..The case of the Warren-avenue Baptist 
Church of Boston, the Rev. George F. Pente- 
cost pastor, has been again before the North 
Baptist Association, to which it belongs. Last 
year a committee was appointed to investigate 
and report upon the “‘ rumor ’’ that the church 
was not observing the order of a regular Bap- 
tist church respecting communion. This com- 
mittee reported that, in their view, the church 
had “departed essentially from the faith and 
practice of the churches of this Association 
concerning the relation of baptism to the 
Lord’s Supper.’”? The position of the Associ- 
ation, the committee added, was defined in 
1868 as follows: 

“ Resolved, That this Association regards an 
inversion of the Scripture law in inviting to 
the Lord’s table those who have not been bap- 
tized, contrary to the universal custom of 
Christendom, as an infringement of the divine 
law and in violation of Christian propriety.” 
In view of this law and of the facts, the com- 
mittee recommended that, if no letter is received 
from the church signifying its return to Baptist 
order within a year, it be regarded at the next 
annual meeting as no longer 2 member of the 
Association. The pastor, Mr. Pentecost, 
claimed that the committee had given a garbled 
version of the answer of the church in their 
report, and demanded that they be instructed 
to include the answerin full; which was not 
granted, but Mr. Pentecost was permitted to 
readtheanswer. This document states that the 
Warren-avenue Church, at its organization, in 
1743, adopted the Confession of 1689, in common 
with other churches. This was the creed of the 
eburch until 1821, when a brief summary of the 
older formulas, containing a clause declaring 
baptism a prerequisite to admission to the Lord’s 
Supper, was substituted. In 1875 the Confes- 
sion of 1689 was readopted, and the church 
has returned to its former position, held nearly 
a century, refusing to make any deliverance in 
regard to the relation of baptism to the Lord’s 
Supper. The answer goes on to describe the 
“variety of practice” existing among the 
churches of the Association in regard to the 
invitation to communion. After much discus- 
sion, a preamble and resolution was adopted 
expressing regret that the church had departed. 
from the faith and practice of the Baptist 
churches, and the hope that it would return to 
Baptist order during the comingyear. To this 
end the churches were exhorted to labor with 
the erring church. Mr. Pentecost declares that, 
whatever his church may do, he will not aban- 
don the stand he has taken on the communion 
question. A committee of conference with the 
church was appointed, of which the Rev. Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer is chairman. 


....The new ecclesiastical body which some 
of the English papers hinted at some months 
since has made public its first pastoral. Itisa 
development of the ‘‘Associationfor the Pro- 
motion of the Unity of Christendom,” which 
was organized twenty years ago. It is called 
“The Order of Corporate Reunion” or the 
‘New Communion,’’ and begins its existence 
with a roll of members numbering, according to 
rumor, 16,000 persons of all “ranks and 
Christian nations,” and including ‘‘ bishops, 
oriental, occidental, and Protestant.” The 
“pastoral”? opens with the following para- 
graph: 

‘‘In the sacred name of the Most Holy, Undi- 
vided, and Adorable Trinity, Father, Son. and 
Holy Ghost, Amen. Zhomas, by the Favor 
of God, Rector of the Order of Corporate Re- 
union, and Pro-provincial of Canterbury; 
doseph, by the Favor of God, Provincial of 
York, in the Kingdom of Ecgiand; and Lau- 
rence, by the Favorof God, Provincial of Caer- 
Jeon, in the Principality of Wales, with the 
Provost and Members of the Synod of the 
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Order, to the Faithful in Christ Jesus, whom 
These Presents may concern, Health aud Bene- 
diction in the Lord God Everlasting. ” 
Then after a long and rambling protest against 
the interference ef the secular authority in 
spiritual matters and a denunciation of school 
ooards, this extraordinary document goes on 
to say: 


“For the Bishops of the Churcb of England 
having yielded up all canonical authority and 
jurisdiction in the spiritual order can veither 
interfere with nor restrain Us in Our work of 
recovering from elsewhere that which bas been 
forfeited or lost—securing three distinct and 
independent lines of a new episcopal succes- 
sion, so as to labor corporately, ard on no 
sandy foundation, for the healing of the breach 
which has been made.”’ 

It then proceeds to say: 

‘All persons entering the Order will be 
formally enrolled by our appointed Officers, 
the Registrars of the same; and such persons 
will be expected to do all that lies in their 
power to promote the objects of the Order; by 
frequent prayer, by active co-operation, by lib- 
eral almsgiving, and by carrying out, as far as 
possible, the commands and directions of Us 
and the duly appointed district Provosts under 
Us. The mears of communication between Our 
members will be at Our Central Offices, in West- 
minster, where the literary Serial of Oar Order 
will from time to time be published.” 


The document is signed by “‘ Adrian de Helte, 
Notary Apostolic,’? whom the Whitehall Re- 
view styles “Right Rey.’ and “believes to 
be a foreign prelate and Apostolical Proto- 
notary.’’ It concludes thus: ‘Drawn up, rat- 
ified, confirmed, and solemnly promulgated in 
the divinely-protected city of London (which 
God pardon for its sins and still mercifully 
protect), on the 8th of September, being the 
Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady Saint Mary, 
the Blessed Mother of God, in the year of Our 
Lord and of the World’s Redemption, 1877.” 
It reads very much like the production of half 
a dozen lunatics. 


....Last week, as we learn from the Rutland 
Herald, Mr. Moody held a conference with 
about fifty ministers, representing the Evangel- 
ical denominations at Bellows’ Falls, in refer- 
ence to a revival campaign in Vermont this fall 
and winter. Mr. Moody stated ‘‘that, after 
laboring in the large cities, he now desired rest, 
and, if the pastors and members of the churches 
desired it, he would begin the first of October 
to hold meetings in a few of the largest and 
most central towns in the state. There must 
be unity of sentiment and effort where he went, 
for more could be done in one week where the 
people were united than in a month where 
they were not united. He proposed to make 
four or five attacks on the state, and thought it 
best to stay a month in a place and influence 
the whole state by kindling a few central 
fires. It would take time to accomplish any- 
thing. He thought it would take about four 
weeks to shake up St. Albans.” The plan is 
for Mr. Moody to go to Burlington, Major 
Whittle to Rutland, and Mr. Needham to the 
third point, which has not yet been chosen. 
An evangelistic committee for the state has 
been selected, with Col. F. Fairbanks, of St. 
Johnsbury, as chairman. 


----The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, es- 
timated to number about 2,000, have just held 
their fifth Triennial General Assembly at Chi- 
cago. Although of Methodist origin, this 
body is more properly Presbyterian, holding to 
a confession very similar to the Westminster 
and using the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. It originated in Wales, under the 
preaching of @WVbitefield, and it is very strong 
there now. Five synods were represented in 
the General Assembly—those of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, and the joint 
Synod of Illinois and Wisconsin. The proceed- 
ings being conducted in Welsh, the Chicago 
reporters were completely baffied and had to 
content themselves with whatever the secretary 
chose to give them. The Rev. Rees Evans, of 
Cambria, was elected moderator. Fraternal 
delegates from the Presbyterian churches were 
received, and the proceedings closed with a 
sermon by Dr. W. Roberts, of Utica. We hope 
to make further notice of the Assembly when 
materials come to hand. 


-The Observer discusses in a long edito- 
rial the popular notion that Mr. George Muller 
obtains all the funds he needs to carry on his 
orphanage and other benevolent institutions at 
Bristol ‘‘solely in answer to prayer and with- 
out using any of the ordinary means of adver 
tisement or solicitation.” It says thatis not 
according to the facts of the case: 

“There is no benevolent enterprise of the 
day the claims of which bave been more ex- 
tensively brought before the Christian public 
or for which more effective apneals have been 
made, personally, in public addresses, through 
the periodieal press, and by means of widely- 
circulated documente, stating the prospects 
and needs of the work, From the begivning 
of these enterprises to the Rte time there 
has been aconstant though indirect solicita- 
tion of funds through all the channels that are 
ordinarily employed for making known the 
needs of apy Ghristiav work, unless it be the 
employment of soliciting agents, which has 
very generally fallen into disuse.” 


-- The ‘‘ Minutes” of the English Wesleyan 
Conference report 538,602 members (including 
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16,992 on trial, 2,153 ministers, with 458 on 
trial, and 313 supernumeraries. 
....The North Baptist Association reports 


11,965 members, an increase of 687 the past 
year. 


....There are 75,000 colored Baptists in 
Mississippi. 





A TRIAL will convince the most sensitive that Dr. 
Price’s Unique Perfumes are the gems of all odors— 
like freshly-gathered flowers. 





Miasma Rendered Powerless. 

THE most certain way to render powerless the mi- 
asmatic vapors which produce chills and fever and 
other malarious disorders is to fortify the system 
against them with that matchless preventive of 
periodic fevers, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. The 
remedial operation of the Bitters is no less certain 
than their preventive effects,and they may be re- 
lied upon to overcome cases of fever and ague which 


resist quinine and the mineral remedies of the phar- 
macopeia. Dyspepsia, constipation. bilious com- 
plaints, rheumatic ailments, and general depility 
likewise rapidly yield to their regulative and tonic 
influence. They are an incalculable blessing to the 
weak and nervous of both sexes, an excellent family 
medicine, and the best safeguard which the traveler 
or emigrant can take to an unhealthy climate. 


RIDGE ® wean 








has been used long envugh in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


is an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER it is not a thin, insufficient fcod, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave a trial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 





BY AUTHORITY. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircie. If 
zonr. druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR H. AMBLER Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH 
Elliot Patent Tuning-S Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 
Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND ig seers 608 +) na gay mua 8ST. 
(Glob e Theater | Beiidis 

FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON Av, Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly filled. 

















EDUCATION. 


NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory, Modern Languages, Drawing, 
and Painting n Day end Evening. 

A SPECIAL oRRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 


TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. 00 per ee 


STRICTLY PRIVATE canapés. 30 = 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to or P.M 
PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 

commencing from date of entrance. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. PeNO 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 1ith; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private Jessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for heaithfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. ¥. B. RICE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
4a GENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss young supplies Professors, Tutors. Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents oognernting 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distingulshed citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


MRS. C. § HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 
148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fall Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
The school is divided into two separate departments, 
one for young gentlemen andthe other for yours 
ladies. Tuition per term, in advance, $10.00 to $18 
Pupils received at any time. 
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EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 


A University for Young Ladies, and the 
lilinois Conservatory of Music, 


the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mental culture. For Creniggen address rn apa 
Illinois. W. D. SANDERS, Sup’t 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lilustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 
FREE GIFT COUPON. 


We take this fy Bey B AS crctase our beautiful 
new style Oleograchs in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwaras this’ coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing pee ngs te heavy), we willsend 12 sainples 
free of char 











secure pe balance for nothing. 
— M & CU., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 
Muss. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 








A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt Pp ¥ ce nts. 
RRY & CO., 
112 me ao William Street, New York. 
Qyow rLaks Cc ARDS. —Nicest on earth. 50 


for 25c. and a 3-ct mp. 4 packs,5 names, $1. 
wee . CANNON, 712 Wenkianese St., Boston, Mass. 








Om Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
aie) cts., postpaid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


Dd ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
e) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau. N. Y. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.& HT. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities. Photographic Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 








HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MmUSIC. 


THE _— AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY 


No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex forthe study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refere 
ence to teaching or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
19tb. For further in ormation, catalogues, or pro- 
grammes, address the eM 


NJ. C. BLODGETT. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
#350 per year. Presbyteiian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN. Principal. Lake Fc rest. Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. a —. 
cal, grounds ample, buildings commodio 

ugh inetruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING. the 











Ce ASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 


Cadets. For meena | apply. to 
|. THEO. HYATT, President. 


BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
and . “ Elegantly turnished, ably officered, 
qpeermty patie g Doubled its number ines year.’ 
. Graphic. Rey. R. A. TERSON, A. M. 
President, inghamton, N. Y 


IVERVIEW ACADEWY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Howe for Boys. See Prospectus. 


TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. llth. Forcircular address the Prineipal. 


Ne INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best Wy Literature, Science, 
tidgabaon eee and Music. 
KEV. D H. MOORE, D.D., President. 














r AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS! 


THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has not heard of the ** BURLINGTON ” 
““HAWKEYE HUMORIST’”’? 


His NEW BOOK is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. It is perfectly irresistible. Agents can 
secure territory by ve mpt applicz ation. Address 
MERICAN PUBI NISHING CO., Hartford. Conn. 
and Cinn., Titec ac. F.C. BL Iss &CO., Newark,N. 3. 











AGENTS WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 

By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 

Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
gers, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 

Som ain, clear, and easily understood that all read _ it 
with delight. Strongest commenda —— Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustratio 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


RK FOR ALL 


in their own localities. canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper inthe World.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms and — Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine 


CANVASSING AGENTS who have canvaesed in in 
the ties fora 
CYCLOP-EDIA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersisned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 
to their experience. 
H. B. NIMS & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


.60 AGENT’S profits per week. Will 

— it or forfeit $500. New articles, 

Wei patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 
H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton st., N.Y. 











en | Harv est for Agents. “We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,w i ee Cane how 
to make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co., Philadelphia, or Milwaukee: Wis. 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul. 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and es si 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. Vv. 
SPAR, the Principal, for circular. 


A) Rs. M. S. PARKS’S FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for young iadies and little 
irls reopens September 19th, New Brunswick, New 
ersey. 


SIGRLAND, MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
Gandenipladen, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.—English to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. TTNER. Highest city references, 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37th 8t.. N. Y. 














OUGHKEEPSIE(N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. ns Address 
. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


It pays to se!l our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms tree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Clevelana, O. 





$66 2.22 a aon y our own town. Teru’s and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO.. Portiand, Maine. 


$1 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
2 to se! our Staple Goods todealers. No 
pe eee Beer paid. Addrese 
. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & 5 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$38 the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
see aniseed Co., Chicago. 


wanted everywhere, Bus- 
toon roa sbrietl aati iceitiinate Pariouions free 
Address J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

















r day at home. Samples worth 
85 TO $20 Free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Main 
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the Irish, French, and Australian conferences), 


ORGANS, Cc errs pi pel Upright 
PIANOS, PANIC PRICES. 


particulars and Catalogues address the Manufacturers 


ALLEGER BOWLBY & CO. Washineton New Jersev, 











and 
TRAVEL 
p NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
# > = a ; BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
sete w3-bee DO ONoa tte! Cris 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Leave New York for Trenton ani Philadelphia 4 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and a 


renton. 

Leave Phiiade! phia from station North Pennsy!va- 

ee th inuen Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
A. M.; 
Leave Trenton for New + a at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50 6:05 P. 

Puliman ‘Drawing-Room Vir are attached to the 
:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 ra M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philade!phia; 
> Gars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both ‘New York and Philadel phia. 

SUNDAY TR ew eS New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, M. 

Tiekets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No. 4 
Court St., Brooklyn. - Pageage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


“© 





HOTELS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


2A. J. DAM. & SON, Proprietors. | 
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BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


‘* written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. 


There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be 


found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of “‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellior. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about ‘‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a ‘‘ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘*Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—ziven to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton m his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the resu!t. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous ‘‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to borrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to “come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “ husked out ” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln ~~ particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 





New Year’s Day and “ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference” of Lincoln with the rebels 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln's racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing his hay. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Linceln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘“‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row “‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 

_ who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln’s talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THE INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 


A little story told. 








This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


year’s subscription, in advance. 


Address 
Post-office BoyR2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 
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NOTICES. 








&" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t2@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
‘be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


tor each half ounce. 





Che Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, September 27th, 1877. 
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TWEED’S STORY. 


THE story which Tweed has been and 
still is telling before a committee of the 
Common Council, in respect to the Ring 
robberies of this city, if depending entirely 
upon his own credibility, might perhaps 
be regarded as not being of much conse- 
quence. Tweed isa thief and an unscru- 
pulous villain, by his own showing, and 
has confessed himself on one occasion a 
perjurer ; and, hence, the natural impulse is 
to dismiss him as a liar. It may be well, 
however, to remember that liars and thieves 
can and sometimes do speak the truth. 
Nobody doubts that Tweed, having been 
himself magna pars in these Ring robber- 
ies, knows the whole story from beginning 
toend. There can be no objection to him 
on the score of ignorance or incompetency. 
Nor is there any doubt that Tweed and 
his allies, in and out of the old Tammany 
Ring, many of whom are well known to 
the public, were for a series of years 
engaged in a conspiracy to plunder the 
city, and that they did plunder it to enor- 
mous amounts. They constituted a polit- 
ical ring of thieves. There is no dispute 
about these facts. 

Now, what Tweed purports to be doing 
is to give the history of the rise and prog- 
ress of this great system of acknowledged- 
and unquestioned thievery. His narrative 
goes back to 1859, when he became a mem- 
ber of the board of supervisors, and when 











- THE 


he and other members of the board formed 
a political ring to manipulate and manage 
the city elections. In 1860 the Ring, having 
expanded itself soas to include nearly all 
the members of the board, concluded to 
turn an odd penny in the way of receiving 
a percentage, as their official profits, on 
bills against the city passed by them. The 
story goes on from this period to 1869, 
during which other robbers, whose names 
are mentioned, were admitted into the 
Ring from time to time, all of whom shared 
in the pickings arising from the percentage 
system applied to bills. Twenty per cent. 
more than the true amount was charged 
against the city, the presenters of the bills 
taking five per cent. of the spoils and the 
remaining fifteen per cent. being divided 
among the other thieves. 

In 1870, Tweed himself having been 
elected senator, the idea occurred to him 
that a new charter for the city, abolishing 
the old board of supervisors, and constitut- 
ing himself, Mayor Hall, and Comptroller 
Connolly a board of audit, to adjust the 
accounts of the old board and decide upon 
bills, would facilitate operations and great- 
ly enhance the profits of the system. The 
problem was to get the charter through the 
legislature, and for this purpose bribery 
was resorted to on a large and most expen- 
sive scale. Tweed gives the names of no 
less than thirteen senators who were bribed 
to vote for the charter, and to some of 
whom he paid forty thousand dollars for 
their support of the measure. A Mr. Barber 
had six hundred thousand dollars at his 
disposal for the purpose of getting the 
charter through the Assembly. He acted 
as a lobbyist, and was aided by Hugh Has- 
tings, who was paid twenty thousand dol- 
lars for his services. By dint of perse- 
verance and money the charter was passed 
by both heuses of the legislature, with the 
aid of Republican votes, and then things 
went on swimmingly for the robbers until 
the great explosion occasioned by the dis- 
closures of the New York Times. 


In order to render the new charter thor- 
oughly effective as a money-making ma- 
chine, some other things had to be added; 
and, among these, the tax levy bill for 
1870. It cost a hundred thousand dollars 
to get this bill through the legislature. 
Tweed gives the names of seven senators 
who were bribed to vote for it. At a later 
period some sixty thousand dollars were 
paid to get the board of aldermen to ap- 
propriate a million and a half of dollars for 
building the East River Bridge. In short, 
plunder and bribery, election frauds and 
the corruption of judges, and an extensive 
series of details in which these fine arts 
were displayed, make up the contents of 
Tweed’s story, as thus far told. Many 
known things are repeated, some known 
things are put in new relations, and some 
things rumored, but not known, assume the 
character of distinct and positive state- 
ment. 

Precisely how much of this narrative is 
to be accepted as true and how much is to 
be rejected as false we are notin a condi- 
tion to decide. Yet, if there be not a large 
amount of truth in the story—indeed, if it 
be not truein the main, with possible in- 
accuracies and false colorings as to some 
particulars—then Tweed, to say nothing 
about the question of veracity, is a very 
careless and very silly liar. Nobody thinks 
him to be a fool; and surely nobody buta 
fool would attempt to palm off such a story 
upon the people unless he himself felt con- 
fident as to its substantial truth. We are 
aware that his own situation 1s desperate; 
yet he has nothing to gain by a system of 
wholesale lying that would expose him to 
easy refutation. The minuteness with 
which he tells the story; the vast mass of 
alleged facts relating to persons, transac- 
tions, dates, and amounts of plunder paid 
to this one and that which he weaves into 
the narrative; the actors here and there and 
in various relations who are located in the 
scene and directly or indirectly partici- 
pant therein; the difficulty of getting up 
such a narrative, if materially false, with- 
out exposing its author to successful con- 
tradiction at almost every point; the gen- 
eral harmony of the story with facts al- 
ready known to the public—these circum- 
stances can hardly fail strongly to suggest 
to an impartial mind that Tweed, whatever 





may be his motives, designs to tell what he 
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knows, and what he believes that those 
whom his narrative seriously implicates 
equally know, so far as it relates to them- 
selves. We are compelled, by the ordinary 
laws that govern human nature, as well as 
by the evidence already before the public, 
to regard the portrait which he draws as 
being too true and too near real life to be 
bowed out by simply saying that he is a 
thief and a liar. 

How this story is to be utilized for the 
public service and for the punishment of 
the guilty, if it can be thus used at all, isa 
question for those to decide to whom are 
trusted the instrumental agencies of the 
law. In 1875 there was a great ringing of 
trumpets in the legislature of this state 
over the ‘‘ Civil Remedies ” acts gotten up 
by Messrs. Tilden and O’Conor. These 
acts were to catch the thieves and get back 
the stolen funds; and yet it is a very sug- 
gestive fact that the action of law has been 
almost wholly a failure. Some of the 
thieves ran away, and thus escaped; but 
others did not run. And, if Tweed’s story 
is worthy of any trust, there are some 
parties, moving in the circles of reapecta- 
bility, who ought to be indicted and, if 
convicted, sent to state-prison. A horrible 
system of plunder and bribery was pursued 
for years; and as yet the plunderers have 
for the most part escaped the penal action 
of law. What is law good for and what 
are its officers good for, if such a stupen- 
dous iniquity cannot be ferreted out and 
brought to justice? There is a suspicious 
mystery about this failure of law, which 
T weed’s story makes still more mysterious. 





MORE BAPTIST DRAGOONING. 


THERE seems to be a settled purpose on 
the part of afraction of the Baptist body 
to crush out all liberty of practice in their 
churches on the mooted question of open 
or restricted communion. And yet it 
ought to be remembered that open com- 
munion is the old and original Baptist doc- 
trine, while close communion is the inter- 
loper. The history of this difference is 
now being repeated in the Southern States, 
where a section of the body has of late 
found close communion not close enough 
for it, and is now trying very hard to force 
the churches to put the same padlock on 
the door to the pulpit as to the altar. We 
elsewhere notice what effective resistance 
is being made to Landmarkism by the best 
Southern Baptists, who are fain to use 
arguments begotten out of the same Chris- 
tian feeling that is resisting close commun- 
ionism. 

The first Baptist associations in the 
’ United States adopted the venerable Con- 
fession of 1688. This Confession was re- 
affirmed by a Baptist association at Phila- 
delphia, in 1742, and is, hence, called the 
Philadelphia Confession. Now, it is worthy 
of notice that, while the obligation and 
significance of both ordinances are very ex- 
plicitly and clearly set forth, this Confes- 
sion makes no mention whatever of the 
relation of Baptism to the Lord’s Supper. 
It simply insists upon moral and spiritual 
conditions as qualification for participation 
in this service. It says: ‘‘ All ignorant and 
ungodly persons, a3 they are unfit to enjoy 
communion with Christ, so they are un- 
worthy of the Lord’s table.” Moreover, its 
silence as to the relation of these ordinances 
was not an oversight, but an intended omis- 
sion. It says: 

‘“We are not insensible that, as to the 
order of God’s house and entire communion 
therein, there are some things wherein we 
(as well as others) are not in full accord 
among ourselves; as, for instance, the 
known principle and state of the con- 
sciences of divers of us who have agreed 
in this Confession is such that we cannot 
hold church communion with any other 
than baptized believers and churches con- 
stituted of such; yet, some others of us 
have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits in that way, and, therefore, we have 
purposely omitted the mention of things of 
that nature.” 

Still further, this Confession explains, as 
an additional reason why it omits any state- 
ment regarding the relation of the ordi. 
nances, a desire to assert their fellowship 
and unity with Christians of other names, 
on the important articles of the Christian 
religion, for it says, to continue the above 
quotation: 


‘*We have purposely omitted the men- 





tion of things of that nature, that we 
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might concur in giving this evidence of our 
agreement, both among ourselves and with 
other good Christians, on those important 
articles of the Christian religion mainly in- 
sisted on by us; and this notwithstanding 
we all esteem it our chief concern, both 
among ourselves and all others that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours, and 
love him in sincerity, to endeavor to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
and, in order thereunto, to exercise all god- 
liness and meekness with long suffering, 
forbearing one another in love.” 


These avowals indicate very clearly two 
things: first, that there were differences of 
opinion among Baptist cl urches regarding 
what is known as restricted communion; 
and, second, that they recognize the right 
and liberty of Baptist churches and the 
members therein to hold different opinions 
on this point, without giving occasion for 
either party to charge the other with having 
‘departed essentially from the faith” of 
the Baptist churches, 

Under this Confession the Baptist de- 
nomination rose to its pre-eminence and 
power. It is still the recognized creed of 
the Baptist churches of Great Britain and 
of the Southern States. In the Northern 
States, however, it has been to a consider- 
able degree replaced by what is called the 
New Hampshire Confession, composed by 
Rev. J. Newton Brown, about 1833. The 
article on the Lord’s Supper contains the 
following language: ‘‘It [baptism by im- 
mersion] is prerequisite to the privileges of 
a church relation and to the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” Those who hold to close commun- 
ion have, of course, no standing under the 
old Confession. Under the new Confess- 
ion the communion of unimmersed believ- 
ers is irregular; although whether the per- 
mission of it should be a ground of exclu- 
sion will depend upon whether this clause 
is held to be essential to Baptist faith and 
order, and also upon the degree of force 
with which it seems to follow that the rule 
of any one church should be enforced upon 
Christian guests. 

The Warren-avenue Church, of Boston, 
is the latest victim of the Baptist drill ser- 
geants. This church welcomes to the 
Lord’s table not merely all Baptists, but 
‘all who have professed their personal 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as an aton- 
ing Saviour and are living in conscious 
fellowship with him.” They do not be- 
lieve that our Lord gives one disciple liber- 
ty to drive away from his table another 
disciple, acknowledged to be such. They 
hold that, if tte table is the Lora’s table, it 
would be unspeakable presumption for 
them to exclude God’s children from it. 
They hold that, if it is their table, it would 
be ungenerous and inhospitable. They 
hold that in this practice they have unde- 
niably the support of tkeir own creed, that 
of 1688, which was adopted by the church 
at its organization, in 1748. The Boston 
North Association, however, at its meeting 
last week, as reported elsewhere, voted 
that this church has ‘‘ departed essentially 
from the faith and practice received by the 
New Testament and the churches of this 
Association,” and has given the Church one 
year’s gracein which to repent and re- 
tract. They base their action on the fact 
that this church in 1821 adopted, for greater 
convenience, a brief summary of the creed 
of 1688, and added a clause making bap- 
tism a prerequisite to participation in the 
Lord’s Supper. In 1875, however, this 
summary was rescinded, and by unanimous 
vote the Church reaffirmed the original 
Confession of the first century of its ex- 
istence. It is on this action that the charge 
is based of having departed ‘‘essentially” 
from Baptist faith and usages. 

It must not be supposed that this action 
was adopted with entire unanimity. The 
subject was discussed for a whole day. At 
one stage a third of the members voted to 
postpone the subject indefinitely. At an- 
other the recommendation of the eommit- 
tee that the church be dropped if it did not 
repent within a year was, after a vote by 
band, declared stricken out; but, on call of 
the roll, recording each man’s answer, yea 
or nay, was retained by a majority of only 
14 in 92 votes. Mr. Pentecost’s church 
was not without defenders, among whom 
one of the most pronounced was Professor 
Gould, of the theological seminary at New- 


ton. 
While in the whole argument the War- 
ren-avenue Church appears to have had 
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much the best case, we are sorry to see that 
Mr. Pentecost appears to be so sensitive 
about the reflection put upon it ‘on his 
account by the Association. He is re- 
ported as saying emphatically “‘that he 
would resign his pastorate rather than have 
his church suffer the temporary disfellow- 
ship of her sisters.” We must say that 
this is not wise language. lf Providence 
has set him for the defense of the truth, he 
need not court a conflict; but he must not 
avoid it. He is technically right, as he 
is right in all love and charity. We trust 
that the church will encourage its pastor, 
and that the pastor will encourage his 
church. They should stand together on 
the venerable formulary of the Baptist 
churches, which remains to this day the 
basis of the Old Warren Association—the 
oldest in New England, the association of 
which the historic churches of Providence 
and Newport and Brown University are 
members. 





HOW WILL IT END? 


Tue war dispatches from Bulgaria the 
past week have been chiefly from pro- 
Turkish sources; and there has been little, 
consequently, to indicate that the Russian 
forces are gaining any advantages. There 
have been only one or two bulletins from 
the Russian headquarters, which may be 
taken as evidence that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas has had nothing of a favorable 
character to communicate to the world. 
The information given from this source 
may always be taken as trustworthy; while 
on the other hand, the news from Constanti- 
nople is usually a combination of exag- 
gerated truth and downright falsehood. 
Itisasafe rule to doubt anything that comes 
from the Turk until it be confirmed. To 
have believed what be has said lately 
would have involved the driving of the 
Russians out of the Shipka Pass entirely 
and the infliction on the whole army of the 
Czarewitch at Biela of a disastrous defeat 
Neither of these reports, of course, is true. 

The indications are, however, that there 
will be no decisive battle this year. The 
winter season is approaching fast, and the 
Russian army isin no condition to inflict 
serious defeat on the Turks, who are elated 
with their victories. A convoy with sup- 
plies has approached to within two miles of 
Plevna and communicated with Osman 
Pasha, who will doubtless receive re-en- 
forcements through the same avenue—viz., 
the road from Orchanie, where a reserve of 
20,000 troops is stationed. General reports 
credit the besieging army with only about 
50,000 effective men, including recent re- 
enforcements—a smaller number, probably, 
than Osman Pasha has, if his reserves be 
included. The army of the Czarewitch, 
though strong enough, perhaps, to act suc- 
cessfully on the defensive, is too small to 
cope with the forces of Mehemet Ali. 
Muktar Pasha is too strong in Armenia for 
great Russian successes to be expected in 
that quarter. 

In our opinion, therefore, the Russians 
will go into winterquarters under the dis- 
appointment of an unsuccessful campaign. 
They have fared very badly thus far. They 
went into Turkey last April as though they 
expected to dismember it in a few months. 
Many believed that the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey would be speedily conquered and 
that the Russians would scarcely be checked 
in their march to Adrianople. The facts 
have been very different, and it would be 
difficult to point out any real and permanent 
advantage which the invaders have gained. 
Roumania was not conquered by force of 
arms, Servia withholds her assistance, and 
the help of Montenegro has been of little 
or no advantage to the Russians. It must 
be humiliating to so proud a nation to have 
to confess to even a temporary defeat, es- 
pecially when it is inflicted by a power 
which the world has long spoken of con- 
temptuously as ‘‘ the sick man.” 

Christendom will, however, have but 
little sympathy to offer Russia. It will not 

recognize the justice of its cause. Russia 
had no grievance against Turkey which 
would not have afforded Germany, or 
Austria, or England, or any other European 
power, that was horrified at the massacres 
of Christians on Turkish soil, an equally 
good ground for a declaration of war. 
“ We are,” said the Czar, in his war mani- 
festo, ‘‘about to undertake a war in the 
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interests of humanity.” This was the only 
excuse he had for invading Turkish terri- 
tory, an excuse which can in no wise be 
regarded as sufficient for the inauguration 
of a bloody war, such as is now going on in 
the East. There will not be any tears shed 
for the reverses the Russians have met in a 
war organized for their own aggrandize- 
ment. Enlightened opinion is, however, 
solicitous for the utter defeat of Turkey, 
not because Russia ought to win, but be- 
cause any change in the government of 
European Turkey will be bailed as an ad- 
vance in the direction of civilization. Few 
doubt that Russia would give the mixed 
populations of the provinces a better gov- 
ernment than the Sultan can. The world 
has been waiting patiently to see a reform 
in the. government of Turkey; but all the 
efforts made in this direction in response 
to the pressure exerted by the great powers 
have been so feeble and short-lived that the 
conclusion has been forced that improve 
ment is impossible under Mohammedan 
tule. If the result of this war shall be the 
formation of an independent Christian 
nation of the provinces of Bosnia, Servia, 
Montenegro, Roumania, and Bulgaria, and 
the annexation of all the Greek territory 
now in the bounds of the Ottoman Empire 
to the Kingdom of Greece, all Christendom 
except Russia would have cause to rejoice. 
In any event, the best interests of these 
provinces and of civilization require that 
Russia shall ultimately win. 

We see no reason, notwithstanding the 
reverses of the present campaign, to doubt 
that the nation of the North will be victo- 
rious in the end. Russia stands in much 
the same attitude toward Turkey as the 
North did toward the South in our late 
civil war. As the victory in this conflict 
came inevitably to the standards of the 
party that had the superiority in numbers 
and resources, so it will in the East. The 
Union forces made as slow progress at first 
as have the Russians; but when the 
South had used up all its resources at home 
it could get no help from abroad, and the 
result was a sudden collapse of the Rebel- 
lion. Turkey has long been without credit 
or standing in the money markets of the 
world. Itcan borrow little or no money 
of foreign bankers and cannot even now pay 
the officers of its army. Besides, there are 
short crops and the tax-collector will soon 
have exhausted the means of the people. 
Then the end must come—the downfall of 
the Mohammedan power in Europe, a re- 
sult which Christians may pray for, with- 
out appreving the motives of Russia. 





PULPIT SLANDER. 


AN interesting case, decided in the Irish 
Common Pleas, is reported in a recent num- 
ber of The Albany Law Journal, bearing 
upon the question how far words spoken 
by a clergyman from the pulpit are to be 
deemed privileged in the sense of exempt- 
ing him from any civil liability for their 
utterance. In this case a Roman Catholic 
parish priest had used in his pulpit the fol- 
lowing language in respect to one of his 
parishioners: 





«Let no man, woman, or child keep his 
company, nor talk to him; and if he comes 
into any town-land, tie a kettle to him, as 
the people used to do of old. Can any of 
you tell me where he gets the money to 
spend? Is his mother foolish enough to 
give it to him, or does he steal cows and 
horses? I’!l go to his mother to make him 
leave the country, and, if not, I’ll go to the 
landlord to make him do so.” 

The parishioner saw fit to bring his priest 
before a court of justice for this kind of 
pulpit rhetoric. The priest, in answer to 
the charge, told the court ‘‘that at 
the time of speaking the words he was 
performing his duties as a clergyman in 
the presence of his assembled parishioners, 
and that he uttered the words in good faith, 
believing them to be true and for the sole 
purpose of rebuking sin and preventing a 
repetition of the acts complained of.” He 
claimed, in view of his functions as a 
priest, that his words were privileged and 
that he was not amenable to the law for 
using them. The court, however, held 
that the priest was mistaken in the prerog- 
atives of his office, and that slanderous 
language on the lips of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, even though spoken in good faith 
and for a commendable purpose, is entitled 





to no immunity as a privileged utterance. 


‘I am of opinion,” said Judge Lawson, 
‘‘that neither from pulpit nor altar can 
slander be uttered; and, if it is, the person 
who does so must justify its truth or be 
prepared to take the consequences.” 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
in 1873, had occasion, in the case 
of Fitzgerald vs. Robinson, 112 Mass., 
371, to consider and decide a similar 
question: Robinson was a Catholic priest, 
and Fitzgerald was one of his parishioners. 
The former said in his pulpit in regard to 
the latter: ‘‘ He keeps a bad place of resort. 
Keep away from it, He keeps a bad house; 
not a proper place of resort. Do not go to 
his house to bring disgrace on me; do not 
go that way at all. He is a bad man.” 
Fitzgerald alleged that this language, pub- 
licly applied to him by his priest, was 
adapted to injure and did injure him in the 
prosecution of a lawful business. The 
priest set up as his defense the fact that 
he spoke thus in the discharge of his 
official duties, having the ecclesiastical 
power of excommunication in reference to 
the plaintiff and the right to warn others to 
keep away from him. 

The court conceded the right of excom- 
munication, and also the right to publish 
the fact in suitable language, and dis- 
claimed all power to inquire into the grounds 
or regularity of such a proceeding. This, 
however, secured to the priest no right to go 
out of his way and employ language caleu- 
lated to damage the parishioner as a trader 
in the prosecution of his business. The 
above quoted words the court held to be 
such language. They were actionable, and 
for uttering them the priest was responsible 
under law. 

Itis well for the occupants of the pulpit 
to remember that the occupants of the pew 
have some rights which they are bound to 
respect. Both are citizens, and both are 
under the protection of law and subject to 
its responsibilities. The law in this coun- 
try gives the public preacher the most 
ample freedom for the discussion of truth 
and the denunciation and exposure of sin; 
but this freedom does not extend to slander- 
ous aspersions hurled against private char- 
acter. There are but few cases in which 
the American pulpit has made itself liable 
on this ground; yet in these cases the doc- 
trine of the courts has uniformly been that 
pulpit slander derives no immunity from 
the place of its utterance. The minister 
when speaking from the pulpit is not, like 
a witness on the stand giving testimony 
under oath, a privileged person. If his 
words be slanderous, he can be called to 
account for them before a judicial tribunal, 
under the same rules of law that apply to 
other persons or to utterances elsewhere 
made. Personalities in the pulpit that are 
not legally slanderous, yet which aim 
offensively at particular persons and are 
suited to call the attention of the congrega- 
tion to those persons, form a style of 
rhetoric that had better be omitted and 
may be a method in which the preacher 
simply lets out his own bad passions. Such 
preaching generally has more temper than 
grace in it. ‘ 


Editorial Hotes. 


WE have received the following communi- 
cation from President McCosh : 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 
‘PRINCETON, Sept. 20th, 1877. 
“ On returning a few days ago to America, I 
was amazed to find how much writing had 
been occasioned by the short statement I made 
in the Presbyterian Council on the subject of 
the taste for preaching in America. The sub- 
ject Goauaeea was preaching and the training 
of students. I spoke on the two subjects for 
three or, perbaps, five minutes. There must 
have been dozens of American delegates present 
and the mee’ing was open to discussion by any 
of them ; but not one of them took exception 
to my remarks. This is a presumptive proof 
that what I said was not so offensive as it has 
been represented. As I was traveling from 
place to place, I did not see any American 
papers while in Scotiand. The adverse crit- 
icisms which I have seen, since my return, all 
proceed on a caricature of what I said. For- 
tunately, an authorized report, prepared by 
the committee in Edinburgh, has been printed 
and will soon be published, and I am ready 
to abide by it. 

“Tam not to enter on the criticisms which 
have been offered. But I beg leave to say that 
1 drew no comparison between the American and 
Scottish preaching generally, nor did 1 profess or 
pretend to giveany general ree of New 
Engla»d preachers or preaching. But I did say 
that the American people were showing unmis- 
takably, by the kind of ministers they were 
calling from abroad and from among them- 











selves to occupy the higher positions (the suc- 
cess of Moody proves the same thing), that 
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they preferred scriptural preaching to a style 
which had appeared in New England and 
thence spread into the Middle States—a style 
which tended to drive off the poor from the 
Presbyterian Church; a style in which the 
preacher, instead of expoundiug the Word, gave 
forth his own notions. I have given my views 
ou this subject in America much more fully 
than I thougnt of doing in Edinburgh. I did 
80 at length when I preached by special request 
from a committee of Assembly, May, 1870, in 
Philadelphia, in the church in which the As- 
sembly met; and I received only thanks. I did 
soin Prioceton before the theologians, and in 
New York on the Sabbath befure the Evangel- 
ical Alliance met. I doso in the instruction 
{ give to the stadents here, making that in- 
struction biblical, and not notional, recommend- 
ing those who are to go forward to the minis- 
try to expound Scripture, and to propound the 
thoughts of God, instead of their own. [am 
willing toat the public should know that, with- 
out atall referriug to New Enoyvland or Scot- 
land, I mean to do so in this college in time to 
come; and this whether newspapers approve 
or disapprove. JAMES McCosu.”’ 


IF none of the American delegates took of- 
fense at Dr. McCosh’s remarks, we bave been 
led into error by our informants. They did 
not think it dignified to reply publicly to him, 
and it appears that they did not.even privately 
express to him their dissatisfaction. That the 
report given to the public was a caricature we 
do not believe, although it may not have been 
verbally correct. It has passed current 
through the press in two forms, from the ver- 
batim reports in the Edinburgh Scotsman and 
Review, which differ but very slightly. Had Dr. 
McCosh said no more than he now says nobody 
would have complained ; but he said that “a 
New England style of preaching, whieh con- 
sists in beginning on Monday morning, meditat- 
ing two or three days, then writing a beauti- 
ful thing, and when Saturday comes looking 
for a text,’’ ete., ‘prevailed for a time’’; that 
** within the last few years there has been in 
America a great change in the taste for preach- 
ing’; that Scotland “‘has sent over preachers 
who are holding the highest places in 
America because they brought with them 
biblical preaching”; that ‘‘this is the true 
cause why there is a desire to have Old Coun- 
try preachers’’; and that “American brethren 
are learning to preach in that way, so that 
they will soon beat the Scotch preachers and 
turn them out.’”? Now, if here was “no com- 
parison between the American and Scottish 
preaching generally, and no pretense ‘“‘to give 
any general description of New England 
preachers,’’ we do not understand the force of 
language. 


WE are inclined to regard The Religious Herald 
as the most intelligent and able Baptist paper 
in the United States, and second, perbaps, to 
no other of avy denomination in the country. 
It pleases us all the more, therefore, to observe 
tbe broad and catholic tone which it observes 
toward all Christians. Inthe South the Baptist 
Church is considerably divided on the subject 
of the recognition of ministers of other denom- 
inations, which is not allowed by the ‘‘ Land- 
markers.” The Religious Herald is doing excel- 
lent service in fighting in a most kindly spirit 
this unchristian heresy, and bas been carrying 
on quite a discussion on the subject with The 
Record. This is its argument, and it is healthy 
reading for churches that differ on other points 
besides Landmarkism : 


*Pedobaptists are irregular in their course, 
have perverted the ordinance of baptism, have 
erroneously constructed the churches, do not 
follow us as we think we follow Christ and the 
apostles; but they are friends of Jesus, love 
his cause, are sound in faith, except in a few 
not vital points—in fine, they are right in the 
main matter, and cannot speak against Christ, 
or knowingly oppose his cause, or greatly per- 
vert it, Sball we forbid them to speak in the 
name of Christ? We think not. . . . Bap- 
tists constantly and con-istently testi‘y against 
the errors and evils of infant baptism. They 
bear this testimony in every instance of the 
immersion of a believer, in the organization of 
their churches, in the ordination of their min 
isters, and in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper. In their sermons, tracts, newspapers, 
and volumes they state their views clearly and 
defend them boldly. . .. 

“Nor is this testimony blunted by inviting 
Pedobaptists into Baptist pulpits. It is 
strengthened by this course. Testimony is 
weakened by being strained or overstated. Our 
peculiar views may be overvalued, as well as 
undervalued. They are important, but not all- 
important. Bapti-m is not regeneration, but 
the sign of it. it does not secure, but symbol- 
ize, the remission of sins. The primitive 
churches were composed exclusively of bap- 
tized believers; but we dare not affirm that 
salvation is limited to the members of such 
cburcbes. Baptist principles are most easily 
defended and most successfully propagated 
when they are estimated at their true value 
and taugbt in their just relations to the whole 
Evangelical system. Extreme Baptists, so far 
as our observation has extended, have 
damaged, rather than belped their cause. 

“ Weare advocates of tne widest freedom of 
opivion on all subjects not fundamental to our 
system, and favor an unrestrained discussion 
of all questions on which different views pre- 

vail. The exchange of pulpits is a practical 
question ; but is not fundamental. Churches 
may be fairly left to their own discretion in the 
matter.” 

PRESIDENT Hayes is acting the part of a 
statesman, and doing a wise thing, in making a 


brief visit to the Southern States, and hitherto 











has had the good sense to speak wisely. The 
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Southern people have not seen a President of 
the United States on their own soil since the 
close of the war, and, hence, they naturally 
fee] gratified with the honor now extended to 
them. Their reception of President Hayes has 
been enthusiastic and earnest, without refer- 
ence to party orrace. The effect upon them 
and upon the whole country cannot fail to be 
good. The President’s motives cannat be 
suspected, sivce he is publicly pledged neither 
to seek bor accept a second nowination. His 
visit to the South is not politically selfish ; but 
rather one desizned to promote peace, harmo- 
py, and good-will in all sections of the Union. 
He is the President of the whole people, and 
not merely a part of them; and the Southern 
states pow have the same rights inthe Union 
as the Northern or Western states. They are 
to be dealt with, so far as their relations to the 
General Government are concerned, in precise- 
ly the same way. Their autonomy is as per- 
fect as that of Massachusetts or New York. 


What would not be tolerated in the latter. 


should not be attempted in tbe former. On 
every account itis desirable to obliterate, as 
rapidly as possible, the sectional alienations 
engendered by the war. We understand the 
President’s visit ,.to be contributory to this 
end, and, hence, we cordially approve of it and 
as heartily rejoice inthe temper exhibited by 
the Southern people. 


One of the pleasant incidents in the South- 
ern tour of President Hayes is the address 
made to him by Rev. A. P. Milton, a colored 
minister, who had been appointed to speak 
for the colored citizens of Chattanooga, in 
Tennessee, and assured the President that his 
Southern policy bad done no harm to the col- 
ored people in that part of the state, but had 
rather contributed to promote ‘‘ amity and 
kindly feeling ’? between the two races. The 
President, in his reply, said : 

“*T rejoice to hear such testimony from the 
colored people. Itis precisely in accord with 
what | believed would occur when the effurt to 
give to the country complete and perfect pac- 
ification Was made. Amvung the most auxious 
inquiries and iuvestigations that 1 wade were 
those in regard to the probable condition the 
colored people would be in after the policy 
was adopted. My desire was, as was tnat of 
all associated with me in the Government, as 
is the desire, lam sure, of all yood citizens, 
that the colored people should be safe aud 
secure in all their rights under the Constitu- 
tion as itis and under the laws of the land. 
We were solicitous that their rights and inter- 
ests should be regarded, and our belief, our 
confidence, We may say, was perfect that with 
the bayonets removed from the South the peo- 
ple of colur would be safer in every rignt, in 
every interest than they ever were when pro- 
tected merely by the bayonet.”’ 

This, to say nothing about the statesmanship 
involved, strikes us as being good preaching, 
coming from appropriate lips and well caicu- 
lated to make a good impression on the whole 
Southern people. It is not possible to settle 
the race question at the South by the use of 
Federal bayonets, or by any system of meas- 
ures whose effect is to put the two races into 
the attitude of antagonism toward each other. 

GOVERNOR HAMPTON, in his speech last week 
at the Winnebago County (IlJ.) Agricultural 
Fair, took special pains to assure bis hearers 
that the South had had enough of war and 
now desired peace, and was heartily sincere in 
accepting the Constitution, with its amend- 
menis. He adverted tu the course pursued by 
the Soutuhew representatives in Congress in 
the settlement of the Presidential question. 
All this is very well, and may as well come 
from his as from any olher Southern lips. He, 
however, said: ‘** You of the North followed 
the dictates of your own consciences. We of 
the South didthe same. Let us each do justice 
to the other; for without mutual self-respect 
there can be no permanent peace and no re- 
stored fraternity.’’ To this we do not object, 
provided it be not meant as the basis of a false 
inference. There was a right side and a wrong 
side iu respect to the Rebellion, independently 
of the state of men’s consciences. Tae Southern 
conscience, no matter how sincere it may have 
been, wasa conscience that had practically taken 
au Oath to perpetuate and extend Negro slavery, 
and that resorted to rebellion against the Gen- 
eral Government as the means to this end. Tne 
Northern conscience, while it did not in the 
outset demand the destruction of slavery as the 
condition of peace, did demand that the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States should 
be obeyed in all parts of the country. There 
was quite a difference between these two con- 
sciences ; and, while we have no disposition now 
to tauot our “erring Southern brethren”’ wita 
this differenee, we have as little disposition to 
ignore the facts in the case. We believe in tell- 
ing the truth, and potimplying untruth when 
the subject is referred to. Saul of Tarsus 
thought himself right when he was a persecutor 
and a murderer; and, fortunately for himself, 
he lived long euvough to see both his mistake 
aud his guilt, 


“ WE are glad to see that Governor Stone, 
of Mississippi, has at last waked up, and 
proved the fact by @ letter written from the 
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“Executive Department,’’ in reference to the 
condition of things ‘‘in three of the counties 
of Southwest Mississippi.”? In these counties 
the regular Democrats are practicing ‘‘the Mis- 
sissippi plan’’ of conducting elections upon 
the ** Independents,’’ some of whom are irregu- 
lar Democrats and others are or were Repub- 
licans. Governor Stone says: “I am now in 
correspondence with leading citizens in those 
localities, with a view of ascertaining what the 
emergency demands, and then to determine 
what lawful means to adopt to meet that emer- 
gency. Sucha state of things cannot be tol- 
erated, and, cost what it may, it must and shall 
be stopped.”?” The Brookhaven Comet and the 
Vicksburg Herald, both of them Democratic 
papers, have also come to the conclusion, with 
Governor Stone, that bull-dozing, which has 
worked £0 finely with Republican Negroes for 
the last two or tbree years, has gone about far 
evough. While Governor Stone is engaged io 
the good work, we trust that he will spare no 
pains to bring the Kemper County-murderers to 
justice. Democracy in Mississippi has mavy 
things yet to learn, and an efficient execution 
of law might perhaps iu the end teach bull- 
dozing Democrats that even Negroes have some 
rights that white meu are bound to respect. 
At any rate, we are heartily glad that Governor 
Stone xow wants to stop bull-dozing. We shall 
not fuil to say a good word for him every time. 





Tue Republicans of Massachusetts in their 
state convention of last week, without qualiti- 
cation, hesitation, reservation, or even debate, 
gave to the administration of President Hayes 
an out-and-out general and particular endorse- 
ment, specifying his Southern policy, his 
efforts for civil service reform, and his order 
in respect to Federal officebolders. In this 
respect the convention foliowed the lead of the 
opening speech made by Senator Hoar. The 
resolutions to this effect were greeted with 
hearty applause and adopted without a word 
of debate. It is not possible to mistake the 
position which Massachuretts Republicans 
mean to take. No other Republican conven- 
tion bas spoken so squarely in regard to the 
course pursued by the President. It is not 
surprising that there should have been in the 
outset hesitation among many Republicans as 
to the wisdom and results of the President’s 
manner of dealing with the Southern question, 
or that Republican politicians should have felt 
some alarm about his civil service reform ; yet 
there can be no doubt that the drift of public 
sentiment is toward the position taken by the 
Massachusetts convention. The President 
from the outset has been constantly gaining in 
the esteem and confidence of the people. 
Even tbe Democrats are compelled to approve 
where, for party reasons, they would have been 
glad to criticise. The revomination of Gov- 


ernor Rice by the convention, of ccurse, set-~ 


tles the question that he is to be the next 
governor of Massachusetts. 


...-In his book on ‘The Locust or Grass- 
hopper Plague” the able entomologist, Mr. C. 
V. Riley, tells the story of the proclamation by 
the governor of Missouri fora day of fasting 
and prayer against the locust. The proclama- 
tion was issued May 17th and the day appoint- 
ed was June 3d. Very soon after the insects be- 
gan to leavethe state. But that this would not 
have occurred but for the prayers offered is 
not quite clear. Indeed, Mr. Riley states that 
early in April he had sent to the governor the 
first copy issued of his report as state ento- 
mologist, in which he bad stated that the in- 
sects would begin to leave the state early in 
June. The fast day came most opportunely, 
and the entomologist was confirmed in his 
science and nota few good people in their 
faith. But that is a way of doing things which 
Christian governors should not try too often. 


....Dr.G. F. Warren said a year ago that be- 
fore the Boston North Baptist Association got 
through examisivg Mr. Pentecost’s ehurch 
it would be found that the church would be 
examining the Association. The prophecy has 
proved true. That church has abundantly 
proved that it has been perfectly regular in its 
open communion, basirg it upon its creed, the 
Coufession of 1688, which was adopted at its 
orgapization, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago, which Confession expressly allows 
open communion. If the Association declares 
that, in readopting this its old Confession, the 
church has departed ‘essentially’? from. the 
doctrine affirmed by the Association in 1868, 
this only proves, as Professor Gould strongly 
argued, that the Association has essentially 
departed from its old standard and from its 
constitution. 


.... We take the fact from the Annales; Cath- 
oliques, so that there need be no fear of anti- 
Catholic misrepresentation. This paper states 
that the ‘‘well-inclined’’? papers of France 
have but very few readers. There are issued 
every day in Psris 1,400,000 copies of the various 
journals. Of these the Catholic sheets number 
ouly the small figure of 56,000. There are one 
million of “‘ detestable journals,’ republican, 
we suppose, and 344,000 which it designates as 
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“indifferent,” of which the Figaro, perhaps, is 
thetype. In Paris itself, with its two millions 
of souls, its 1,200 priests, and its numerous 
monasteries and convents, the Catholic papers 
do not circulate over 6,000 copies. If Cathol- 
icism in France has lost its hold on the people, 
we may be sure it is because it deserved to. 

«ee-The Guardian (London) concludes that 
‘Cone thing we may be certain, that Brigham 
Young’s death isthe deathblow also of Mor- 
monism, at least, in the form in which we have 
hitherto seen it. It may linger on as an ob- 
scure sect, lost and bidden in the multitude of 
American extravagapces ; but it must cease to 
aspire to the dignity of a separate state, treat- 
ing on equal terms with the Federal Govern- 
meut.’”? We should like to know what the 
“multitude of American extravagancies,”’ so 
often alluded to in the English press, may be. 
Some London journals seem to think that Hep- 
worth Dixon bas described all the United 
States in his harum-scarum books. It is lke 
getting a complete idea of New York from the 
Burleigh letters in The Boston Journal, 


...“*The Campaign Text-Book’’ was a 
gigantic octavo of 750 pages, on which the 
celebrated Tilden Literary Bureau spent a good 
deal of money last year. We quote, without 
comment, its principal attempt at prophecy : 

‘* JUST THE SORT OF MAN THE POLITICIANS 
Want.—It is evident tbat one of the defects of 
Mr. Hayes’s character is lack of decision in 
forming bis judgments and of firmness in 
adhering to them after bis opinions were 
formed. This is, undoubtedly the quality 
which commends him to the Blaines. Cam- 
erons, Conklings, Mortons, Spencers, Chand- 
lers, and Shepherds, and other men of like 
character, who control the Republican party ; 
because they want a man who will, if chosen 
to be the chief executive of the nation, be 
simply a puppet in their hands.’’ 


....The Rey. Leighton Parks, rector of the 
new Episcopal church in Geneva, Switzerland, 
wanted Father Hyacinthe to lay the corner- 
stone, the other day; but the Father wasabsent, 
and had to send a letter of regret, expressing 
his ‘‘high esteem and lively sympathy with the 
Episcopal Church of America, free from all 
state shackles, truly catbolic, liberal, and 
Cbristian.’’? In return, Mr. Parks, who is ap- 
parently an enthusiastic persov, said that: if 
the Episcopal Church could only get a start in 
France ‘‘ we might hope in our day to see the 
Catholic Church in ber purity—the Gallican 
Cburch of Gerson.” 


....Superintendent Pillsbury says that the 
Sivg Sing Prison in this state, instead of being 
an avpual tax to the people to the amount of 
$200,000, will not only pay its own expenses 
out of the earnings of the convicts; but will 
soon become a source of revenue to the state. 
So much for taking the management of the 
prison system out of the hands of politicians 
and placing it in competent and honest hands. 
It would not be a bad thiog if the same ex- 
periment were tried with the canals of the 
state, 


....The Rev. RW. Dale, who has come to 
deliver the annual course of Lectures on 
Preaching at the Yale Theological Seminary, 
bas his pet heterodoxy, which is that of con- 
ditional immortality. He believes that immor- 
tality is not the indefeasible birthright of the 
soul; but that it issecured by Christ’s death to 
the redeemed, while extinction of existence 
will be the final doom oftheimpeniteat ‘The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


....In our mission department this week we 
give a study of the foreign work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Considering 
all the circumstances, this work bas bad a 
wonderful growth and success. We are glad 
to learn that a history of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society is being prepared at the 
Mission Rooms, and also that The Missionary 
Advocate is ere long to bave a successor which 
will be worthy of the denomination. 


....dudge James, the Democratic candidate 
for lieut enant-governor in Iowa, has announced 
himself as ‘‘a Democrat of the old-fashioned 
sort, with no modern improvements.” If he 
could bave his way, he would restore Negro 
slavery and put all thiogs in their former 
statu quo. We commend his case to those 
Democrats, North and South, who believe in 
the Constitution as it is, with its ‘‘ modern im- 
provements.”’ 


....Mr. Arthur F. Stoddard, well known 
many years ago in the business eircles of this 
city, arrived last Saturday from Scotland, in 
the White Star steamer “Britannic.” Mr. 
Stoddard has made Scotland his home for 
thirty years or more. During his visit to this 
country he will find a hearty welcome among 
his many friends and relatives in Northampton, 
Boston, and otber sections of New England. 


....The Hon. Stanley Matthews, and General 
Ewing, and General Garfield, and George 
H. Pendleton, two by two, are stumping 
the State of Ohio ina series of political de- 
bates. This will make things lively wherever 
the debaters go, and bring Democrats and Re- 
publicans together to hear both sides. Where 
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is Senator Thurman, and what does he think 
about resumption and the silver question ? 

....General McClellan, the standing candi- 
date for nomination and the standing nominee 
for election, is in luck again, baving been 
nominated last week by the Democrats of New 
Jersey as their candidate for governor. This, 
we suppose, settles the question that he lives 
in New Jersey, and not in this state. His 
antecedents do not promise much for his 
success. 

...Mrs. Myra Gaines proposes to settle her 
claims against the city of New Orleans by the 
payment of $2,400,000, in,annual installments, 
without interest. “This is a generous proposi- 
tion, as the property to which she is entitled 
by the decree of the court, and which the city 
has sold and warranted to private purchasers, 
is estimated at a much larger amount. 

.-..-The Southern Baptist Publication Board 
has now gone down, following in the wake of 
the Southern Presbyterian Board, which is 
now compelled to have its work done by other 
publishers. One chief trouble with the Bap- 
tist Board was that it attempted to publish the 
Graves: Ditzler Debate, which was a load that 
would crush an elephant. 


.... Tweed, when asked how Tammany Hall 
managed au election fraud in a particular 
instance, answered: “ Well, we should count 
the ballots in bulk,or, wittout counting them, 
announce the results in bulk, or change the 
totals from one to the other, as the case might 
be. Theballots madenoresults. The counters 
made the result.”’ 

....Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, who was 
a Confederate soldier, marched in the ranks of 
those who welcomed President Hayes to 
Louisville last week. He said that the Pres- 
ident ‘‘had commended himself to the respect 
of all good citizens by his manly firmness in 
honestly adhering to the very letter of his 
promises.’’ 


.... We wish we had space to epitomize the 
arguments with which The Northern Advocate 
very ably disproves Zhe New York Advocate’s 
dictum that all education at the expense of the 
state beyond the mere ‘‘rudiments’’ in the 
public schools is ‘“‘legalized robbery.” The 
American people know better. 


...-A Free Baptist minister does not get 
from his denominational organ, The Morning 
Star, any soft words about his letter to The 
Advance favoring a union of the Free Baptist 
and Congregational denominations. Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, on the contrary, is quite enthu- 
siastic on the subject. 

....Governor Carroll has disbanded the Sixth 
Maryland militia regiment, because the officers 
and soldiers failed to perform their duty in 
putting down the strikers and rioters. Served 
them right. They are not the kind of officers 
and soldiers that a state wants. 


....Senator Hoar, the chairman of the 
Republican Convention of Massachusetts, in 
his opening speech, thoroughly endorsed the 
policy of President Hayes and as thoroughly 
pricked the bubble of ‘‘fraud’’ charged by the 
Democrats. 


....Tbe Hon. Stanley Matthews. in reply to 
the charge made by General Ewing that there 
was a compact as to President Hayes’s policy 
toward the South, said: ‘‘Itis alie.” That is 
square talk. It happens to be true talk. 


...-A letter purporting to have been written 
by Ex-Governor Chamberlain, in 1870,is going 
the rounds of the papers. It louks a little 
mysterious. We presume he can explain it, 
Would it not be well for him to do so? 

.. ++ The Evangelist prints Dr. Howard Crosby’s 
admireble address before the Pan-Presbyteri- 
an Council just as we had printed it the pre- 
vious week. But we do not find from whence 
it copied it. 


....[n answer to numerous inquiries, we 
would state that we expect to publish verbatim 
reports of both Mr. Dale’s Lectures on Preach- 
ing and Joseph Cook’s Boston course. 


. .. The World suggests that New York has 
had the Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency four times running,and thinks that about 
enough, 


Publisher's Bepartment, 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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AstHMA.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas Wuitcoms’s Remepy, In nocase of 
purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 


rr 

Dr. Pricz’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are peculiarly delicious, It takes but a 
smxli quantity to impart the natural flavor 
of the fruit, 
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A RARE thing in literature is Baldwin’s 
Monthly, just issued for October. ‘Phe 
editor deals heavy blows against the credit 
system. Each merchant should read it 
carefully, and he will be a wiser man. 





TRADE HERE. 


Ir our friends in the country could only 
realize how convenient and how much cheap- 
er it isto order goods from the city, and the 
variety that is offered to them, they would 
take advantage of this mode of trading 
oftener. At Hadley’s store, in Cooper In- 
stitute, surprisingly low figures are marked 
on all his glass and china-ware for the fall 
trade. The trade sales of crockery this 
season have been unusually depressed, and 
it has enabled buyers to place bottom 
prices on all goods. 

Decorated Dinner Sets in great variety— 
which are now becoming very popular, for 
the reason that the broken pieces can be so 
easily replaced—are to be found here, 
besides all articles pertaining to the house- 
hold. The goods ordered are very care- 
fully packed and sent to any part of the 
country, free of charge. Mr. Hadley is 
receiving orders from the West as far as 
St. Paul, and in the South from towns in 
Texas; which, in other words, means that 
goods can be bought in New York cheaper 
than in any other place. 

We will guarantee our readers satisfac- 
tion in dealing with this house. 








RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


THE Jate importations that the well- 
known house of Rodgers & Orr Bros., of 
183, 185, and 187 Eighth Avenue, are offer- 
ing to the public are bringing them a host 
of customers. Many of the designs are ex- 
clusive and all the styles are the latest. 
The attractfons include the richest dress- 
goods, velvets, French millinery, cash- 
meres, and a hundred and one novelties, 
all of which are offered at extremely low 
prices. The excellent collection of suits 
and cloaks which Mr. Samuel Rodgers ob- 
tained in his recent visit to Europe are 
meeting with a large sale, and they cer- 
tainly meet with the demands of the most 
particular. The millinery on exhibition is 
very attractive, and includes felt hats of 
every description, the freshest trimming 
velvets, plushes, ostrich tips, and feathers 
of all sorts. Housekeeping goods can also 
be seen and almost every article of neces- 
sity. The determination of Rogers & Orr 
Bros. to please their customers is now an 
acknowledged fact. 





oc 
IT SAVES EXPENSE. 


Every housekeeper who cares for the 
preservation of her bedroom carpets should 
furnish her rooms with portable wash. 
stands. Their advent leaves no more 
bowls and pitchers to be broken, no plumb- 
ing to get out of order, no carpets to ruin 


by the constant spilling of water, and, if we | 


should keep on enumerating, we could 
name a dozen different ways in which they 
save their cost to the purchaser in a very 
short time. There is no get out of order to 
them, and they are so simple in construc- 
tion that one wonders why they were never 
invented before; but they are now well 
known, and thoroughly please every one 
who buys them, and we advise those who 
are interested to write to The New York 
Portable Washstand Company, 706 Broad- 
way, New York—not merely from curiosi- 
ty, but with the intention of buying what 
we know to be a good article. 





SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles, can now be seen 
at the well known establishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs can also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 





A SUCCESSFUL CORSET. 


THREE years ago two physicians of this 
city invented and commenced the manu- 
facture of a new style of Cerset. Their 
first intention was simply to supply their 
lady patients and friends with a corset 
constructed on physiological principles, 
which should preserve the natural grace 
and beauty of the form, without detriment 
to health or comfort. No sooner was the 
Corset introduced and tested than its popu- 
larity and success were established. Or- 
ders came pouring in by the hundred and 
soon by the thousand, and within one year 
Dr. Warner’s Health Corset was introduced 
into every state and nearly every county of 
the Union. The only limit to their sales 
has been their ability to mianufacture the 
Corset. Their works have been increased 
or exchanged for larger ones six times 
within three years. Their present factory, 
in Bridgeport, Conn., has a capacity of 
3,000 corsets a day, and, although but 
recently completed, other enlargements are 
already projected. The peculiarities of 
the Health Corset are : 

1st. Its general shape. It is fitted to the 
natural human form, and not to artificial 
and distorted models. This secures at 
once grace of form with comfort of body. 

2d. The convenient and efficient arrange- 
ment for supporting the weight of the 
skirts from the shoulders. 

3d. The combination of bosom-pad and 
corset in one garment. This feature of the 
Corset has been greatly improved during 
the past few months, 





OTHER STYLES OF CORSETS. 

In addition to the regular Health Corset, 
the Warner Brothers also make a Nursing 
Corset, a Misses’ Corset, and a Corset 
Waist for Children, all of which are very 
popular and are meeting with a large and 
constantly-increasing sale. The Nursing 
Corset is rapidly displacing all other nurs- 
ing corsets in the market, and seems to 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of 
comfort and convenience for mothers who 
are nursing. 

Their salesrooms are at 351 Broadway, 
N. Y., where the genial face of the Doctor 
is usually to be seen superintending their 
very large correspondence and looking after 


tbe sales and shipment of their immense 
business, 


MUSIC IN BROOKLYN. 


Four classical soirées will be given the 
coming season at the Brooklyn Atheneum, 
which cannot fail to bring credit to the per- 
formers and pleasure to the listeners. The 
celebrated Mollenhauer family will be the 
principal musicians, including Henry Mol- 
lenbauer (violoncello), Miss Ida Mollen- 
bauer (piano), Edward Mollenhauer (first 
violin), Emil Gramm (second violin), and 
Richard Mollenhauer (viola). Works will 
be performed from such classical compos- 
ers as Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, and Rubenstein, and 
the concerts will be given Nov. 19th, Dec. 
19th, Jan. 16th, and Feb. 20th. Subscrip- 
tion for the four soérées, including reserved 
seat, will be $3. If these concerts are as 
excellent as those given last season, they 
will certainly be worth attending. 











REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHoks. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inoncxapbs for Boys and Yourtss will out- 


wear two pair of the best of other make. 
CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





HATS. 


Youmans, the well-known hatter of 719 
and 1105 Broadway, this city, has now in 
stock hfs Fall styles of Hats, which he is 
offering at reduced rates on last season’s 


prices. The quality, however, remains the 
same, so that satisfaction is guaranteed. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Ar WM. NEELEY’s well-known Family 
Boot and Shoe Store, 348 Bowery, corner 
of Great Jones Street, there appears to 
be the Jargest and best assorted stock in the 
city. E.C. Burt’s Shoes of all qualities 
are to be found there, and, being a large 
wholesale dealer, Mr. Neeley can offer 
best inducements to purchasers, 








OIL STOVES. 


Tue Florence Oil Stoves are becoming 
very popular and are meeting with such a 
ready sale that a few facts respecting them 
may prove interesting. These stoves were 
not offered for sale till the summer of 1876. 
They are now seen in almost every state in 
the Union. 

The Florence Stove does not use the 
untidy and dangerous water-basin depend- 
ed on by most other oil stoves for protection 
against explosions, and which has proved 
in numerous instances the source of serious 
and destructive accidents; butin it the oil- 
reservoir is kept cool by a constant circula- 
tion of fresh air. At the same time, ample 
provision is made for the safe escape of any 
gases that may be generated in the use of 
inferior oils, and the stove is thus doubly 
secure from the risk of explosions. The 
Florence is made not of tin and solder, 
certain to become leaky in a few months; 
nor of common cast-iron, through which 
the oil is sure to ooze; but of the best cast- 
iron, thorougbly galvanized inside and 
out. It is madeto last. By means of the 
patented devices of Gen. Edwards, the 
offensive kerosene gases are entirely con- 
sumed, and absolute purity of air insured. 
The Cook Stove uses less than one-third 
pint of oil an hour; the Heater Stove about 
one-half pint. On lighting the wicks, the 
stove is ready for work; when the work is 
done, you turn down the wicks and the 
expense stops. Everything that a stove 
should do—baking, broiling, roasting, 
steaming, boiling—is performed by this 
stove. In two minutes after lighting the 
fire the oven is at baking heat. Four loaves 
can be baked evenly through in 25 to 30 
miautes. The cook has her heat under 
instant and perfect control. The patent 
Perforated Top is a novelty and convenience 
belonging exclusively to the Florence. 
This attachment is fitted to the top of the 
cook-drum, and can be put on or lifted off 
with ease. For the laundry the Florence 
has no equal. Cold flat-irons are brought 
toa hissing heat in six or eight minutes. 
As the stove needs no flue or chimney, it 
can be placed where it will be handiest to 
the ironer, and as soon as her work is 
done she turns out the flame and the heat 
ceases. 

The size of the Florence Stove is a decid- 
ed advantage. The base, holding two 
quarts of oil, is 11 inchessquare; the hight 
of the Cook Stove,111¢ inches; of the Heater, 
15 inches. The price of this stove is so 
low that it is brought within the reach of 
all classes. The strong points of the 
Florence Stove are its absolute safety, dura- 
bility, and absence of unpleasant smells. 
These good qualities are absolutely neces- 
sary ina heater, for they are often used in 
closed rooms, where any little smell will be 
noticed. This stove can be used as a heater, 
as well as a cook stove, by simply changing 
the drum, which is done as easily as to put 
on a tea-kettle. For the chilly nights and 
mornings of spring and fall a stove like 
this is invaluable. 

The air in a room heated by the Florence 
is never dry; but always pure and moist. 
For full particulars respecting these stoves 
address Florence Machine Company, Flo- 
rence, Mass, 


PROTECT THE EYES. 


THE eye is the most tender member of 
our organization, and, therefore, it should 
be treated with all due tenderness. Never 
wear glasses until you find that it is posi- 
tively necessary; but procure them imme- 
diately when the sight commences to fail, 
as the best preventive of further decay of 
the orbs. Do not buy the glasses of some 
obscure maker, because they are cheap; for 
they are dearer in the end, and the differ 
ence of price between such makes and the 
celebrated ‘‘Diamond” Spectacles is so 
small that no one who has used the latter 
would for a moment forego the additional 
comfort. 

Always ask forthe ‘‘ Diamond” glass, 
and be sure there is a gilded diamond in the 


bow-tip or ‘“‘S. O. M. Co.” upon the 
frame. 











re 
ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
express, European plan. 850 rooms. 
staurant first-class. icés moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
by eminent chemists decided to be the best. 





GREAT Horse Mepicrne.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN Horse LInIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Toptas’ CoNDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE beet 





injpry to his health—proof that it isthe only true nd 
be ‘ect Dye. Harmless, reliabie, instantaneous. No 
isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Bl or Brown. id and veoueriy. applied at 
ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 

Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactiy fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived efobe gow each hair i= fesuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They are so pertess iner 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 

celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


YOUMANS, 


HATTER, 
TO MEET THE TIMES 


HAS REDUCED THE PRICE 
OF 


SILK HATS 


FROM 


$8 to $6. 


QUALITY TO REMAIN UNCHANGED, 


719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
1105 Broadway, Albemarle Hotel. 


GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 


This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. Tne N 











Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upo® any stove. 
Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 
season will find it for their interest to seeure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 

(@™ A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY. N. Y. 


BUILDERS’ iRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE, 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


1. CHAFEE, Pres’t and Treas. 
The BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


in Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Bladder. 


Extract from Letter of Dr. T. B. Greer, of Rocky 
Mount, Franklin County. Va., of June 3d, 1876 
“Thave recently had occasion to try the Lithia 

Water in a case of inflammation and ulceration of 

the bladder, caused by retention of urine, the result 

of stricture of twenty yesr:’standirg. I had ex- 
hausted al! the resources both of experience and 
authority. without relief, and when wy patient com- 
menced the use of it had no hope of his recovery. 

He has been using the water five weeks *itb results 

80 favorable that he now bas every prosp2ct of com- 

Plete. recovery. and, without some unexpected 

change in his condition, will be on his feet in 4 short 

time:, The effects of the Water in this case have 
been marvelous.” 
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PONDS EXTRACT 
POD'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak or excellent 

things.°’ 

POND’S EXTHACT--The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. fas been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 

Bruises, Contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external oppli- 

cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Execoriations, Chafings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, ctc. 
Arrests inflammation, reduces swellings, s:\ops 
saeoding, removes discoloration and heals rap- 
aly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressare in the-head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame- 
mations and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ul:imate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING fromany cause. For this itisa 

specific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
when all other remedies failed to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 
where 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism are allalike relieved an 
often permanently cured. 

PH Ys ICEZANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei recommend it in their practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition to the fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 
kinds, @ainsy, Sore Throat, !Inflamed 
Toosiis, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), (hile 

. blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of ine 
sects, Mosquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face and indeed all manner of 
skin diseases, 

TOILE ® US*. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
mess and Smarting: healsCuts, Eru 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigora ee 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Biced- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills 
Colds, &c. Ite range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit is invaluable 
inevery farm-yard as wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each bottle. itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properiy. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witeh Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. @ 

HISTORY and Uses ot Pound's Extract. 
in pamphlet form sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane, New York... 


PATENTS. 


. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Wasbing- 
t ma D: C. N» Patent, No Pay. Send for einculst - 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


obtainedin tho surest and che:pest manner through 
W. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 











LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Is the greatest Blood remedy of the age. 
Tetter, Scrofula, Ulcers, Boils, Pimples, and al] 
Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 


Pure Blood is the guarantee of health. Read? 
“It cured my sou of Scrofula.”—J. E. Brooks, 
*It cured my child of Erysipe- 
as."—Mrs.E.Smeltzer, Larimers.Pa. Price $1. 
RB. E. SELLERS & CO.., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








FURNACES, ‘HEATERS, | 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fie eid 


CE 
HEATER. Splendid 
in appearance und a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Elevatea 
ornamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms 


THE « PREMIER” ERENCB FLAT 


first-class, popular One-Oven "eae for French 
Flats. Brick, witn or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


CASONI & ISOLA, 
Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 


146 to 152 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WALNS- 
COTING, FONTS, ALTARS, Etc. 
FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND [TALIAN COLORED 
MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY. 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 adway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Welitnatora Conn. 


HOW TO MAKE 


GRIDDLE OR PAN CAKES, 


BY THE USE OF 


HECKER’S SELF-RAISING 




















FLOUR, 


MAY BE SEEN AT 


The American Institute Fair. 





Although it is only three years since this article 
P prepared expressly for making Griddle Cak s, 
Wheat Cakes. or Pan Cakes) was introduced to the 
public, it has become as popular as the other well- 
known brands of Hecker’s Seif-Raising Fiour, which 
have been so extensively used for making Breaa, 
Biscuit, Cakes, etc., for the past twenty-seven years. 

It is decidediy the cheapest and best preparation 
known for making Griddle Cakes, Wheat Cakes, or 
Pan Cakes, Muffins, Fritters, etc.. producing, at a 
moment’s notice, by the addition only of cold water 
or milk, most delicious, light, and wholesome cakes, 
which may beeaten while hot, without detriment. 

The Griddle Cake Flour is used by many in prefer- 
ence to Buckwheat. 

Put up in 3 and 6-lb. Packages, 24%-lb. Bags, Bbls., 
and Hajf-Barrels, with full directions for use, 





FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. or at the 
CROTON MILLS, 203 Cherry 8t., N. Y. 











H. P. DEGRAAF 


R, M. TAYLOR, 


W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 9 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


=. . 
riniataieres oo" A 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any nouns in the United States, — they offer 


© Retail at Wholesale Price 


Please state where you saw this. 





KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


1S THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
&@~ Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 2g 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar InpDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist .............+ ....-$1 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 274. . 300 
Harper’s Magazine...............360 400 
Harper’s Weekly................. 360 400 
Harper's BES. 066. cieccssiccsees - 360 400 
Pee Gomes isos SS asc - 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 1 30 


Ladies’ Journal........ Svaatioaeen 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........ ---» 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 ° 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly.............. . 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. .............230 2% 
The Galaxy..esiciecccccsescaiccs BOD: 4:00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

i eer e ree Teer pte 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.)........ -- 47% 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
ne ONIGUER sic6csescscccceccess, SO ORG 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. .........ccecee 4 5 00 
Waverley Magazine........ seeeee 450 ©6500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“Wide Awake,’”? an MIlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 2 60 3 00 


ta” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 


SE EE 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A ‘cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLOIATAL OFLNBiVE 

















PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘** Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Intlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 











52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... 93.00 
26 1.50 
13 ~ i ¥ 0.75 
523 . after 3 months, 3.50 
523 “s after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on tlie little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-ofice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 





Speers Aderipenre. KS Page& Business Notice 
TBS... iccncccccetantaa DC.} LEAME ...ccccccccccccere 
4times (one month). a 4 times (one month) ..85c, 
ibs (three months).t& (three mont 8).80e 
_ (six -60e oe (six ine. 
6 “ (twelve “ 50c./52 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

4 times (oi width: pak 

13 (th months ew 

6 (si six. . 

52 “ (twelve “ be 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL sae... DOLLARS PER AGATS 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LIN 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lt 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in udva 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 New Veork Ci 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Sept. 21st, 1877.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has remained 
very quiet. The supply now on offer being 
composed of grades that are not wanted, 
business is at a stand. Buyers are waiting 
receipts of new crop and more desirable 
assortments. Three vessels are now about 
due, and upon their arrival more activity 
may reasonably be expected. The statis- 
tical position for the next three or four 
weeks is favorable to the holding interest; 
but beyond that the present outlook (which, 
however, may be changed for the better 
later on, should an active demand set in) is 
less encouraging. The prominent features 
of the Rio telegram are of a more assuring 
tenor than before. The receipts are not so 
large, the stock is lessened, shipment to 
United States moderate, and prices firm. 
Mild Coffees have been less active; but, 
with a reduced stock, prices remain firm. 
We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1814 @23 
Santos,Ord. BO QUIOG  o6.cc0tcecccecey 2114 @221¢ 
| ee 2 @28 
Mocha.... -28 @29 
PIIDS  accaccseccccecces --20 @22 
Usk cckccccedccascsecccecteavs 2114 @22 


TEA.—The market shows a_ bracing 
tendency for Green and Japan, while Black 
remains about steady. Business, though 
footing up respectably, is restricted tosome 
extent by the fact that the pretensions of 
holders keep a little in advance of the 
views of jobbers, while the distributive 
trade does not thus far meet expectations. 
We quote: 


Hyson......... setsensedevesescecs 2 @ 50 
OU TENN soo sc cecssdcicccscess 23 @ 70 
English Breakfast...... agstckeesste 25 rh) 
Uncolored Japan.........ccccceeees 2 @ 55 
GO Co Msi iciieccsnsseseccseiedd 30 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—Buyers and 
sellers are apart in their views and the 
market has been almost ata stand. The 
demand for Refined is only moderate, and 
is met at lower prices, so that refiners are 
unwilling to stock with the raw article, 
unless they can do so at a reduction from 
the present asking prices. Their importa- 
tions have been comparatively large within 
afew days, and this enables them to hold 
off for the present. Prices are rather 
nominal. Refined.—There has been a 
fairly active demand, which has been met 
at a decline on all descriptions, and we re- 
vise our quotations accordingly. Refiners, 
however, keep pretty well sold up, having 
expected the decline to a certain extent. 
The market closes barely steady. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8 @ 8% 
HARD.—Cut Loaf...........ecceeeee — @1s 
I iccccccencn sscemans —_— 

Po ee Pere roe oe 10¥%@11 
Cu Saar rr 1084 @10% 
WaltTt.—Standard A—Grocers’...... _ Gio. 
Steam Refined A............ 10 @lu\% 
NGG 6.66. 0:000 08% concewenes oad 
YELI vW.—Extra C..........ccceeces 9144@ 9% 


Other grades, including C.. : %@ 9% 


MOLASSES.—There is some inquiry 
again for boiling grades, and the market is 
strong at 33 to 35 cents for 50° test, as to 
quality. Quite an active demand has 
sprung up for Grocery qualities, and, with 
considerable business, prices are in sellers’ 
favor. The stock of all descriptions is re- 
duced and is now very moderate. New 
Orleans is juiet, but prices are without 
quotable change. We quote: 





Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 33 @35 
Cuba, grocery grades........... -nominal, 
Porto Rico (new).......... 48 @ 

New Orleans, good to prim -41 @48 
New Orleans, choice........ -00 @51 
New Orleans, fancy...........+ 22-03 @54 


FISH.—Prime grades of Shore Mackerel 
are scarce and wanted, but inferior stock 
are to some extent neglected. Dry Cod 
are less active, but the supply is light and 
under good control. There are no Box 
Herring afloat offering. Barrel Herring 


continue in te We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl........... 5 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, # is eesesees - 400 4 50 
Pickled Cod, @ bol.. -- 5 00 5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore........e-seeeee0+219 00 1 00 
No. ale scceae 13 50 @15 00 
No. 8 Large, N.....ccccccecece 950 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium..............e0e 900 @10 00 
Salmon, Pickled, ‘No.1. #2 “pbi.17. 00 00 
Herring, Scaled, # box oo 22 25 
Herring, No. 1, ® box.........— 13 17 





SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in fair 
request and recent receipts have about all 
been disposed of. The stock in store is 
light and holders firm at quotations. Bulk 
is jobbing fairly at steady prices. We 
quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— — 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........0+. 250 @-—— 
Liverpool, other brands.. -115 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.. Wacet -— 130 

. 40 ina bbl..... — 6% ve. 4 
In small pockets. 100 in a bbl..— 3 346 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES continue dull and nominal. 
Quoted 414@5 cents for Pot and 634@7 for 
Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢ cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The de 
mand for Western and State Flour has con- 
tinued active, and Minnesotas, Shipping 
Extras, and City Flour have sold freely at 
somewhat improved prices. The supply is 
reduced, and the receipts continue light, 
restricting business. The market closes a 
trifle weak at quotations. Southern Flour 
has been more active, at rather better 
prices. ° Rye Flour continues in moderate 
demand. Buckwheat Flour has arrived in 
moderate quantities and State is selling at 





$3.50 per 100 lbs. Corn Meal has been in 
moderate demand at steady prices for bar- 
reled, but a little better for sacked. We 
quote: 
Unsound Flour.........-.seseeeee 6 00 
State Supers ............. cece - 5 2B@ 5 
State 7 he WiGabocacansaedesedaeees 4 00@ 4 75 
RY I nccccccccncnscedascesas 5 90@ 6 25 
Ohio, Ind, and Mich. Amber...... 6 7 — 
er 6 7 7 25 
Minnesota, tahini to Fancy..... 6 50@ 7 75 
New Process........... q 10 00 
Southern Flour ‘ 50@ 9 25 
Rye Flour......... 475 
Corn Meal ...........seeeee 4 00 


GRAIN.—Nearly all kinds of cereals 
have been liberally dealt in at advancing 
prices. Wheat has been in active request 
and prices have advanced. No. 2 Red 
Winter on the spot and for September de- 
livery is decidedly higher, being oversold 
and ‘‘cornered.” The supply of ‘‘spot” 
Wheat has not been equal to the demand, 
and both shippers and millers have pur- 
chased freely at the advance. Corn has 
been in fair demand and prices are higher, 
though closing easier yesterday. Rye has 
been in moderate demand at steady prices. 
Barley has been in limited demand and 
prices have favored the buyer. Buckwheat 
has sold in a small way at 85 cents, to 
arrive soon. Oats have been in fair request 
and prices are a little higher. Beans.— 
With limited receipts of new, mediums 
closed a little steadier at the recent decline. 
Marrows, Black, and Kidneys are lower. 
We quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State........... ignaece 150 @158 
White Western...........008 150 @158 
No. 1 Milwaukee............. —— @143 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 141 @-—— 
No. 2 Chicago.......secceescee 1 40 — 
ONS, Gis vecckscisassvites 1 40 a 
Amber Michigan............+ 153 @1 55 
Toye, State... ccccccccccccccce 81 @ 82 
Rye, Western...........eeeeee- 701@ 72 
Corn: 

Western White.... ........00- 68 @ 65 
Western Yellow........ Mesdaaa 59 @ 60 
Oats: 

NS EDTE oo. cacsccccccacesees 38ig@_ 44 
> Sere 33 @ 36% 
Rejected...........0008 ree 31 @ 32 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New -f.o.b. 2 75 2 90 
Medium, New.......-.seeeeee 1 95 2 00 
White Kidney. New.........+- 2 40 2 50 
Red Kidney, New...........+. 27% @28 
Oy PMG oc dloe cc cdddcccccccs 22 @240 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has ruled dull and irregular 
and the closing prices show a decline of 
nearly one cent per lb. on all grades. The 
sales were at 1114@121¢ cents for prime to 
fancy Steers, to dress 57@58 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 93@11} for ordinary to good 
Natives, to dress 55@57 Ibs.; and 8}@8} 
for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 Ibs. 
There was little or no inquiry for Milch 
Cows. The nominal quotation is $45@65. 
The demand for Calves has been very lim- 
ited; but values remain generally steady, 
quoted 5@7 cents for Milk-fed Veals and 
8@4 for Grass-fed. Sheep and Lambs 
closed dull and lower. The former offered 
at 38@5% cents and the latter 44@6}. Live 
Hogs were quiet, with prices favoring 





buyers. A few small sales were made at 
$5 9334 per 100 lbs. The receipts for the 
week are 9,789 Beef Cattle, 41 Cows, 2,903 
Calves, 26,648 Sheep, and 24,442 Hogs. 


HAY.—The liberal receipts continue to 
have a depressing effect and slightly lower 
prices have been named for Shipping 
grades. The quotations are: for North 
River Shipping, 55@65c.; Retail qualities, 
65@90c.; Clover, 65@70c.; and Salt, 50@ 
60c. Straw has improved in demand and 
prices are somewhat firmer. We quote 
Long Rye, 55@60c.; Short do., 45c.; and 
Oat, 45@50c., cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Very little interest has 
centered in this branch of business, the 
markets having been dull, though firmer. 
Pork has been neglected; but, with better 
advices from the West, the market has been 
very firm. Bacon has been in better de 
mand. Cut Meats have been in moderate 
demand at full or improved prices Lard.— 
The market has hardened under favorable 
Western telegrams and prices are higher. 
Beef remains quiet but firm. Beef Hams 
remain dull and prices favor buyers. We 
quote: 


BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl ° eeeee13 00 E14 00 
xtra Mess... esececese-14 00 @14 50 

Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 @22 00 

I hh ere 1b 50 @-—— 

— India Mess, tierce. .22 00 @23 00 
ORK: . 

Mess, Western... coccce-coeld 49 @— — 

Prime, Western.. Mead dccaccacene 10 75 @l11 25 

Prime Me88.........se0eseeee 13-00 @13 25 

Won $100ts.9 15 @ 9 171 
est. Steam, tcs., pr. 8. 1 

Clhs BONER 2. do). hoc ce cscdedss 900 @— — 
fined........-+ Peaaaeideaced 72 @9 87k 

8: 

MMeMEM IO ie kec diss hctecdles cet 10K@11% 
mmoked..;...cccvecee dade ebm a 114g@121¢ 

SHOULDERS 

ee meres 7 @8K 

Wap Baltes opccicc sci cicedsdsacecet 6%@ 7 

Pe cccatevecadesdsaya«. b4c9neese T¥@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DomEsSTIC —Y 


3 
Country tea (free of woolens)..... aw 


@ 
City Colored. ........c.cese0s aunadea ue 
PaPER STOCK: 
RIES 6 oc. coc ec ceesexeance 3K@ 
No. 1 White Shavings............... _— ¢ 


WOOL.—The market has been fairly 
active for clothing descriptions, medium 
grades particularly being in request, and the 
feeling at the close was one of confidence. 
We quote: 





American XXX........ccececees —50 
= TEIN ctsecncsidecks —38 

S Th ad xtrendedueemmesd —38 
American, Combing..........++- —5) 
WRG ices caccccdécccceses —30 
Superfine Pulled.... +30 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —18 
po Se ee ee eee —28 
Texas, COAPBE.... 2... cccccccece —2 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —28 
i A a\ 1) Se eee: ~~ 30 
Smyrna, os BES) ee Te >o17 
8m myrna, Washed..........--+.. O22 
x 8p’ Satie Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Unwashed, medium. 22 

Cal. 8. Cc. Unwashed, coarse. 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry.. 13 


re 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER has beén in fair demand for 


consumption and export at steady prices. 
We quote: 


NEw BoTtTer: 


State, firdtima. 205 02. 6eisin 005 is ses cee 22 @2A4 
State, tubs, selections.............. 24 @26 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @20 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 25 @w 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 22 @24 
Western, Creamery..............+- 21 @29 
Western, firkins, choice...... ..... 15 @16 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 @l4 


CHEESE remains steady, under a mod- 
erate export demand, and sales have been 
made at 13@13¥ cents. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy...............+- 13 @13i 
State Factory, good to fine.. oe 1284 
State Factory, fair to good rn 

State Dairies.... ........-. ‘ 
Western Factory, choice........ ..124%@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @7 











EGGS are quiet but firm. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 22 @23 
State and Pennsylvania............ 20 @21 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 16 @20 


FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—_In Apples 
the demand is mostly for Choice and Fancy 
Sliced. The receipts are light and prices 
favor the seller. In Peaches there is more 
firmness, with a good demand; but few 
goods remain in first hands. In Unpeeled 
the receipts are light, and, with a good de- 


mand, prices have advanced. Small Fruit 
without change. We quote: 


SIN ans. <n stad acens exancsde 5 @6 
pO ON Sr 5 @5% 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @9 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 6 @12k 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ....seeee- 5 @7 
ONIN dg akc cties cccccdaceccees 74%@ 8 
PRIN mae oo on < steed do s+ e Be 14 @I16 


HOPS.—The market for old remains 
nominal. Good, which are scarce, are in 
some demand at 8 cents, but are held firm 
at 9 cents; but common are plenty and not 
wanted. New, in the country, are in lim- 
ited demand at about 10@11 cents. A sale 
of 200 bales, good quality, here for export 
at 12 cents is reported, but not confirmed. 
We quote: 

Crop of 1877, per lb 
Crop of 1876 “ “* 
Crop of 1875 “ * 

POTATOES, Erc. — Potatoes remain 

steady, with a fair shipping and trade 





demand at steady prices. We quote: 
Ramen Visions $5 b.... 3558 576 150 @1 %7 
Dt dR Rn ee 150 @1 62% 


SEEDS.—There is very little inquiry for 
New Clover. Parcels are freely offered at 
10 cents. The receipts of Timothy con- 
tinue large; and, with avery limited de- 
mand, stock is accumulating. $1.5244@ 
$1.55 is generally asked ; but sales have been 
made of 300 bags at $1.50. Of Flax no 
sales are reported. Quoted $1.45. We 
quote: 

Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. — @ 10 


Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 50 @1 55 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ — @) 45 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 

No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 

No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

GUNA): £1 646 es 0 8S 4501. < 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

NI i inc cee aac ae 51 94 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly ~_ 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. ec. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate,.. 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.. 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate af EAN6ss <2 ..5. 06086000 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
Lister Bros. Bone..............0. 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
be Acid Phosphate 30 
we 4 Pure Bone Meal 33 
Ns ‘* Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
yuinnipiae Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
yuinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
ninnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
Hign-grade Supe Leg nen orem 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). . 
GG NS ooo 0 oc co awandtaccues > 40 00@ 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... “8 00@ 
8 


gees 


55 6555 


BSSERSS RESSEREK SHRSESE 


BER 
SF SS8S8Ssss SSSSSTS SSSSSSES SSSSESESR 


& 368 





MOOD 


SSRSR 


German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 

BIA BO TORiiiiccnceccccessacn 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. _ 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), ‘ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c. » bes Es 


ug 
SP SoRBE 


FeEEES 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 ¢. 
Driea Blood, per. Piscavdenaeanana 274c-@ 3 
_— Flesh, @3 


S 


FES 








New and Best Teas 


I TEAS ever causes to Club Organizers 
and Large Consumers. 


TEAS AT Whois ALE prices IN LOTS ' to suit 
customers. All bs paid on $10 orders and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
ae AND ) SPICES. 








and 
in in general of of above articles oo 
TINER & C 


customers. ers by mai 
meet ol gy fm giteation, Send for 
4237. 


AG ENTS ‘WANTED. 


_— FAMILY ae BLUB 
BARLOWS [TET AWinwitcue 


INDIGO BLUE. |233 n. 24 Bucet “Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGAES, AND SPICES, 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


71, 79, and 81 Vesey 8t., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists. 


TE 4AR-== © be at in the a yl 




















t Company m™m. 
staple Slsases everybody—Trade continually 
in Agents wanted ev here—best induce 

+ waste ‘or Circular to 


PT ia Vesey Bt. N.Y. PU. Box LW, 
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Arnold, Constable & Co. 


will offer this week a 


RARE AND EXCLUSIVE STOCK 


FALL AND WINTER 
SHAWLS, 


adapted to STREET, CARRIAGE, and EVENING 
Wear—viz.: 
The ‘Besika,” Reversible Camel's Hair, 
“Albanian,” “Chudda,” ‘ Ladakh,” 
** Persian,” ‘Himalayan,’ Berlin, 
‘* Beaver,”’ and * Velvet Plush.”’ 
ALSO 


Centiemen’ s Mauds and Traveling 
: Rugs, 
in great variety of coloring and designs. 


Broadway. corner 19th Street. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 
Fall Importation 
OF NOVELTIES IN 


French and English Dress Goods, 
Brocade and Plain Velvets, 
Piain Colored Failles, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Overcoatings, Suitings, Cloak- 
ings, etc. 











Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
CARPETS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 


have now open their assortment for FALL of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY and INCRAIN. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of 


Persian and Turkish 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Financial, 
THE ,WISCONSIN FINANCIERS. 


Tue Republicans of Wisconsin, in their 
recent state convention, said: 

‘*We hold that the silver dollar should 
be restored to its former place as money, 
and made a legal-tender for the payment of 
debts, except where otherwise distinctly pro- 
vided by law, with coinage so regulated as 
to maintain equality in value and preserve 
the harmonious circulation of gold, silver, 
and legal-tender notes as money. 

‘The silver dollar” here referred to is 
the one that was a legal tender prior to the 
Act of 1873, consisting of 371} grains of 
pure silver and, with the alloy, weighing 
4124 grains. 

This ‘‘dollar” should, according to 
the Wisconsin financiers, be restored to 
its ‘‘ former place as money.” We do not 
quite understand them, since this said 
dollar has had two ‘‘ former” places, and 
that, too, before the Act of 1873. Between 
1792 and 1834 it held the mint relation to 
gold of 15 to 1; and because the gold dollar, 
on this ratio, was the more valuable, and, 
hence, worth more as metal than as coin, 
when compared with the silver dollar, the 
latter drove it out of use and practically 
became the exclusive standard of value. 
This is one of the ‘‘ former ”’ places of ‘‘ the 
silver dollar.” The other ‘‘ former” place 
was occupied by it between 1837 and 1878. 
Congress reduced the weight of the gold 
dollar according to the ratio to silver of 1 
to 16; and this made the silver dollar the 
more valuable and worth more as metal 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


than as coin, and, hence, in its turn, it was 
driven into disuse by the cheaper gold dol- 
lar. During this period the silver dollar 
was worth between two and three per cent. 
more than the gold dollar; and the conse- 
quence was that whenever it attempted to 
circulate as money it was at once picked 
up, and either went into the melting-pot of 
the artist or was sent abroad. 

Now, which of these ‘‘ former ” places is 
the one that these financiers propose to 
have ‘‘ the silver dollar” take? If the first, 
then they propose to drive gold into disuse; 
and if the second, then they propose to 
drive the silver dollar itself into disuse, 
while professing to bring it into use. 
There is a serious difficulty in their theory, 
no matter which way we work it. 

We will suppose, however, that they 
mean, as they probably do, the place which 
the silver dollar had in 1873, before it was 
demonetized except for sums not exceed- 
ing five dollars in any one payment. Then 
it was worth about three per cent. more 
than the gold dollar, because it was under- 
valued as metal when compared with gold. 
Since that time silver has undergone a very 
large depreciation; and now the silver dol- 
lar of 4124 grains, including the alloy, 
instead of being worth about one hundred 
and three cents, is worth only about ninety 
cents,as compared with the gold dollar. 
Well, gentlemen, then please to tell us how 
you will restore the silver dollar of 4123 
grains to its ‘‘ former place as money,” in 
which it was worth one hundred and three 
cents,as compared with the gold dollar, 
when, as a matter of fact, its commercial 
value is only about ninety cents, owing to 
the great fall in the value of silver. How 
is this thing to be done? There is only one 
way of doing it, and that is to increase the 
weight of the dollar by putting into it more 
silver, and thus, in fact, cresting a new 
dollar, and not restoring the old one to its 
‘*former place’; and this, if we understand 
you, is just what you do not propose to do. 
You want the old dollar of 412} grains 
made a legal tender for all debts, except 
where otherwise expressly provided; but 
this would not restore it to its ‘‘ former 
place,” since it would substitute a ninety- 
cent dollar for a hundred and three-cent 
dollar. It would, in practical effect, be 
equivalent to a debasement in the coinage, 
and would send gold flying out of the 
country at short notice. 

But these financiers propose to have the 
coinage ‘‘so regulated as to maintain 
equality in value and preserve the harmo- 
nious circulation of gold, silver, and legal- 
tender notes as money.” This is most 
decidedly interesting. Take the case as 
between gold and silver. These two 
metals are not of equal value at the same 
weight; and the latter,as compared with 
the former, isnow exceedingly fiuctuating 
in its value. How will the coinage be so 
regulated between these two metals as to 
‘‘maintain” between them “equality in 
value,” which is the indispensable condi- 
tion of their ‘‘ harmonious circulation” 
side by side? The only way in which this 
can be effectually done is constantly to 
change the weight of one or the other 
dollar, and thus keep the relative weight of 
2ach exactly at the point of the commercial 
value of each. This would make business 
for Congress and require it to be in session 
all the time, and, withal, put the United 
States Mint into ‘‘confusion confounded.” 
It is what never was done and never will 
be done, unless statute law can acquire the 
power of absolute control over the natural 
laws of value. 

Take the case as between gold or silver 
and legal tender notes. How are these to 
be maintained at the same valne? Certain- 
ly not by regulating the coinage of gold or 
silver, since the notes have no value except 
as they are redeemable in gold or silver. 
Destroy this relation, and they are no better 
than so much .waste paper. They are 
promises to pay coin, and circulate at the 
commercial value of coin when they are 
redeemable in coin. Specie payment, and 
not regulating the coinage, is the thing and 
the only thing that will give them this 
value. 


We confess our surprise that Republic- 
ans, even in Wisconsin, should be so 
badly muddled on the financial question. 
If they were Democrats, we could uoder- 
stand it; but in Republicans the thing isa 
mystery. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


THE events of the past week have been 
somewhat unfavorable. Business in some 
departments has been fair, while in others 
it has been noticeably dull. The already 
long list of broken and closed savings 
banks has been increased by the addition 
of three more failures during the week. 
The Clairmont, of this city, closed up on 
Monday, and the evidence of fraud and dis- 
honesty in the management is being daily 
added to, as the examination of the affairs 
of the bank progresses. The Merchants’, 
Farmers’, and Mechanics’, of Chicago, sus- 
pended on Wednesday, and the Carroll 
County, of Wolfboro, N. H., on Friday. 
The failure of the last two is said to have 
been brought about principally by the 
depreciation of the securities held by the 
banks. The failure during the week of 
the large sugar importing firm of Pouvert 
& Co. has created some uneasiness as to 
the condition of this branch of~ business. 
A large amount of sugar paper is just 
maturing, and the ability of the makers to 
meet it promptly is being discussed with 
no little anxiety. 

It has been quite generally expected that 
the money market would be much higher 
tban it proves to be at this season. The 
continued demand from the West and 
South for funds to move the crops and the 


large amount of stocks being carried on - 


margins in Wall Street have reduced the 
reserve of the city banks quite materially; 
though as yet money in private hands bas 
been offered so freely that this reduction 
bas caused noserious disturbance. Money 
on call has been mostly easy all the week. 
The rate hus varied from 3 to 7 per cent , 
with most of the business doing at 4to5 
per cent. The closing rateon Saturday, 
however, in consequence of the very un- 
favorable Bank Statement, was 6 to 7 per 
cent. We quote first-class 60 to 90-days 
indorsed paper at 6 to 614 per cent.; four- 
months, at 64 to 7 per cent. For single- 
name paner the rate is 7 to 10 per cent. 


The market for stocks has ruled dull. 
Prices have fluctuated considerably, how- 
ever, advancing early in the week, declining 
later and evidently weak at the close. A meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday by the managers 
of the trunk lines, who are combined to- 
gether under the freight apportionment 
scheme, though without decisive action as 
to the much-talked-of increase of rates. 
Another meeting will be held some time 
this week. 

Receiver Jewett has filed the Erie Rail- 
way statement for July. Receipts from 
freights, $951,333.40; from passengers, 
$321,145.27; from mails, $50,010.64. On 
June 30th the outstanding receiver’s cer- 
lificatesof debt amounted to $2,000,513 78. 
On July 31st they were $1,931,106.17. 

A lease of the Canada Southern Road— 
Buffalo to Toledo and Detroit on the north 
shore of Lake Erie—has been made to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, of the New York Central and 
Lake Shore, at 3 per cent. interest for three 
years and 5 per cent. for seventeen years, 
on the mortgage debentures of the road to 
the amount of $9,000,000. This arrange- 
ment places both the Vanderbilt roads 
between New York and Chicago beyond 
direct competition. A movement is said to 
be in progress to admit the stock of the 
Pullman Car Company to the dealings of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

The following represents the opening, 
highest, lowest, and closing sales, regular 
way, of the pricipal s tocks during the past 


week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 204% 20% 20% 20 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35 36% 348 8685 









er at and rfl n, pf.. 63 6214 62% 
d Pacific.... ... 3 6 102% Wd 101% 
Chicago. Bur. aa “Quincy: “101 102% 101 102% 
C., a EG AN. Sovetss. a 436 3% 356 
Cc., &: fos MAT . . ice: 34 41% 34% 38 
Gieveland and Pitisburgh... 82% 82% 82% Bg 
hicago and Alton..... .... 85 86 84 84 
Del., vack., and Western.... 53% 53% «50 51% 
Delaware and Dedeon WA a i 50 50% «493% ATG 
American Express........... 52 514% BT 
bb maa Fargo e Co. Express. 84 84 84 84 
BRU -veccceses .ccece ensesees 12 10% 10% 
Har sien. enpgbiwctecens 4246 142% 142% 142% 
Han. and St. Jose ph -M% +My 2% 18 
Han. and St. Joseph. pref... - 30% 31X 295% «20% 
we need —s iigcegsenebaewes 70 70% 69% 69% 
Lake Shore......... re | 65% 63% 68x 
Michigan Contrai.. 61%, 6U% 
Morris and Essex.. 18% Ti 16% 
Mil.and St. Paul .. 33% 8% BR BA& 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd. toX¥ 71% 69% 0K 
N. _ epeogeee 102% «(108 Wis wis 
N.J tral...eods vee is 17% 17% 
-H,, and ci 153 153 1 
Obio and Miss..,..... 1% 7% 6 x 
Ohio and Miss. pref. 12% 13 12% 13 
——- aul 24% 22x 
Pi ree 112 1 2 12 
Pitsburati ‘and —_ age a0 90 90 90 90 
Wabash...........000+ eee | Bx 12% «(12 
Union Pacific...........0020°7 6736 69% 
Western Union Telegraph. 82% 8X Tih 1K 
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Gold fell to 102% on Monday, and after 
ward advanced to 103}, by reason of the 
calling in of large sums by some of the 
Syndicate bankers. But little has been 
done in buying and selling, the principal 
movement being in way of borrowing and 
lending. The market closed weak at 1034. 

Government bonds have been dull and 
somewhat lower. The conviction has be- 
come quite general that the refunding of 
the 6 per cents. is suspended for a long 
time tocome. The demand for the 4 per 
cents. is very slow, indeed. 

The Treasury now holds $337,776,750 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $15,203,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation for the week, $840,- 
740. United States bonds beld for circula- 
tion, withdrawn for*the week, $578,600. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $315,531,214; gold notes, 
$1,482,120; internal revenue, $450,848.10; 
customs, $422,743.53. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, have 
been as follows: oak 








— me pivicamecatbe dace $765,000 
Boston.... ... 15%. 000 
Philadel phia.. 196,000 
Misceilaneous.. 820,000 

TORRE. epssssvoncpwsis 2 $3,993,000 $3,353,000 


Both state and railroad bonds have been 
dull and nominal all the week. Of the 
railroad bonds Canada Southerns have ad- 
vanced, in consequence of the lease to Mr. 
Vanderbilt. 

The Bank Statement is decidedly un- 
favorable, showing a large loss in the sur- 
plus reserve, which is down to $10,048,075, 
against $18,658,750 at this time last year. 
The loss is made up principally of legal- 
tenders, which have been sent to the in- 
terior, for business purposes. The loss in 
specie is the result of payments for ac- 
count of the Syndicate. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





Sept. 22d. Com: warns. 
LOQNB, .cccccee eeoe---$243.976,400 Increase. $181.4 
Specie. . woe aD Decrease,.. _ 6: “300 
Legal tenders. 54 Decrease... 1,591,500 
Total reserve Decrease... 2,229,800 
rae Decrease... 3,858,300 
Reserve required... 41.681,025 Decrease... 464,575 
Surolus........ ... «+ 10,048 675 Decrease... 1,765,225 
Circulation.......... 15,596,100 Increase.... 19,000 


The banking circle has lost a most valued 
and useful member in the death of Mr. Jobn 
Earl Williams, president of the Metropolitan 
Bank. He was one of the principal movers in 
organizing the Metropolitan twenty five 
years ago, and has always been conspicu- 
ous for honor and integrity, as well as large 
business capacity. 

The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America . 132 — ;Marine.......... — 84 
Am’can Exch. 1 = [Market im — 
8’nk & Bi §. 8 — |Mechanics’..... Cy ed 
Central Natt n he = — |Mercantile...... 90 100 
Ghat ham. 121 — |Merchants’.. 1606 — 
Pe ; 200 — ‘Mer. Exc hang e — 89 
euisens.. wi | Metropolitan. - 130 = 132 
Corn Exeh’ nge 124 Nassau. vo — 
East River... 0234| New York...... 11 118 
—< Nav’al.. 97% luv | Ninth Nation’ te — 7 
Wobnt ain te 145 — |No. America. is — 

Gallatin Nat'n. 112% 120 |Park.. ........ > 106 106% 
German Amer. 64 68 ee A eeee cece 10  — 

menos. hee Canes 8 (Rep c _ 

Hanover ..... 100 Shoe 2 "e ‘Leather — 120 
Imp’s "& Tra’ s’ 200 — (State of N.Y. (n. ys 124 
Irving..... . 120 — |'Tradesmen’s . 130 
Manhattan .,... 134 - ‘aaa er -Bik — 


Manuf’s’& Mer’. 80 — 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency o1 Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 
Broadway, 32d St. and 6th Ave. 


One Dime to $5,000 wt 
Open daily from be? A.Mto3P. M., and Monday 
evenings 5 to 7 o'clo 
me waned deposited | now will draw interest from Oct. 


N. J. HAINES, President. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
THOS. FLOYD JONES, Secretary. 


IJ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inover six years 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. send fer par- 
ticulars and references 

ATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, 











n 
a“. “3 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital paid in, in cas! $500,000 00 


sh . 
Reserves for all liabilities, including 
reinsura: 


F  _ wom enevaren mmr st 2 S88;308 12 
Total Assets 
B, S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secre*ary, 
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Commercial. 


CONTRACTION AND THE RESUMP-. 
TION ACT. 


THE greenback inflationists denounce 
the Resumption Act of January 14th, 
1875, and demand its repeal, because, as 
they allege, it has led to a contraction of 
the currency, which, as they further al- 
lege, is one of the causes of the ‘‘hard 
times.” These gentlemen are quite mis- 
taken as to the theory and the facts in the 
cease. The third section of the Act re- 
pealed the previously-existing law, which 
limited ‘‘the aggregate amount of circulat- 
ing notes of national banking associations,” 
and provided that ‘‘ each existing banking 
association may increase its circulating 
notes, in accordance with existing law, 
without respect to said aggregate limit,” 
and that ‘‘ new banking associations may 
be organized, in accordance with existing 


law, without respect to said aggregate 
limit.” The section also provided that, for 
every one hundred dollars of bank-notes 
thus issued eighty dollars of legal-tender 
notes should be withdrawn. The operation 
of such a law, so far as acted upon, would 
be to put out one hundred dollars in bank- 
notes for every eighty dollars in legal-ten- 
der notes taken in; and this involves an 
increase of twenty dollars in the note cir- 
culation with every eighty dollars of green- 
backs retired. Surely, this is not contrac- 
tion, but rather expansion, in the volume of 
paper currency. 

The facts, moreover, accord exactly with 
the theory. Upto August 1st, 1877, there 
had been issued $28,632,225 of bank-notes 
under the Resumption Act, and $22,905,780 
of legal tenders had been retired. The 
actual increase of paper currency by this 
process was $5,726,445, which is equal to 
twenty per cent. of the total emission of 
bank-notes. The effect of the law is just 
the reverse of what those allege who de- 
nounce it as a measure of contraction, and 
for this reason demand its repeal. 

It is quite true that, under the previous 
Act of June 20th, 1874, there has been are 
tirement of $65,256,837 of bank-notes, and 
that, if we deduct the $28,632,225 of such 
notes issued under the Resumption Act, we 
have anet decrease of bank-notes amounting 
to $36,624,612. This bank-note retirement, 
however, has nothing to do with the Re- 
sumption Act. It is an entirely inde- 
pendent movement on the part of the 
banks themselves. Under the law of 1874 
they had the option of withdrawing their 
circulation, and under the Resumption Act 
of 1875 they had the option of increasing 
it; and, as a matter of fact, with both 
options equally available, the withdrawal 
has very considerably exceeded the in- 
crease. The reason is found in the fact 
that the bank-note circulation was larger 
than the banks could profitably use. There 
was no demand for the whole amount; and, 
besides this, the heavy war-taxes which the 
Government foolishly continues to levy 
upon the banks have furnished an addi- 
tional motive for lessening their circula- 
tion. 

Still further, when resumption becomes 

an accomplished fact, and coin is ex- 
changed for legal-tender notes at the option 
of the holders of the latter, the coin, so far 
as thus exchanged, will take the place of 
those notes and enter into general circula- 
tion. The notes will come into the Treas- 
ury and should be destroyed, and the coin 
will pass out into the hands of the people. 
There is not the slightest danger that this 
will involve any unhealthy contraction in 
the aggregate amount of money. Sofar as 
a note circulation is concerned, the banks 
under the present law can and will supply 
it to the full extent demanded by the wants 
of business. The change will put the 
United States in a position to receive and 
retain all the gold required by the laws of 
trade. The whole cry about the dangers 
of contraction in connection with the Re- 
sumption Act is either a trick of the dem- 
agogue or an illusion of the financial lunatic. 
The great peril of the people is that they 
may be misled by this senseless clangor 
of empty words. 
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DRY GOODS. 


THE movement in dry goods during the 
past week has been less active, though in 
some branches trade continues good. 
Business with agents has been somewhat 
slow, while the jobbing trade has contin- 
ued fairly active. Advicesfrom most parts 
of the West and South are still satisfactory 
and the demand at interior points is 
increasing. Frequent orders for small 
selections of staple goods have made up a 
fair amount of trade. Prices are some- 
what unsettled and in some cases lower. 

Cotton goods have ruled quiet. A large 
volume of sales bas been made up by 
orders and small selections, though the tone 
of the market is not active. Stocks with 
agents are much lighter than is usually the 
case at this season of the year and prices 
in most cases are steady. The exports for 
the week have been 1,244 packages from 
New York and 81 packages from Boston, 
making 88,135 packages for the year so far, 
against 73,426 packages for same time in 
1876. 

Brown shirtings and sheetings have 
shown a fair movement for orders and 
small selections. Fine brown four-yard 
goods have been in active request, and 
some makes are sold ahead of the looms. 
Heavy standards are looking up as the 
season advances. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in active movement for the medium 
grades and lower qualities. The reduction 
in prices of some makes last week has com- 
pelled a corresponding revision in most 
other makes. The production of these 
goods has been greatly increased during the 
last few years, and the competition now 
existing will, itis thought, eventually drive 
the Jess popular makes out of the market. 

Ginghams continue in active demand, the 
preference being largely for dress goods 
styles. This class of work is very rich and 
the imitations of fine wool goods are of- 
fered at very low prices. 

Tickings have been in good request. 
Low and medium goods are well sold up 
and some of the best makes are especially 
active. 

The offerings of print-cloths at Fall River 
have been in excess of the demand and 
prices have been shaded during the week 
to 3% cents thirty days for 64x64 extra and 
standard cloths and 34 cents for 56x60. 

Prints have been quiet in agents’ hands, 
and even reduced prices have failed to move 
goods beyond ordinary increased selections. 
Sprague, Allen, Southridge, and Gloucester 
fancies have been reduced to 6 cents. 

Dress goods have been in good demand for 
all styles. The character, style, and finish 
of the low-priced American goods are un- 
usually desirable this season and are as 
widely varied as the wants of the trade can 
possibly demand. 

Shawls and skirts have been in fair 
movement and business with agents and 
jobbers has been quite satisfactory. 
Agents’ supplies are being rapidly reduced, 
and the production will not be continued 
beyond the wants of the season. 

Woolen goods have been in irregular 
demand and the business of the week has 
not been entirely satisfactory. Manufac 
turers have already changed their product 
to supplies for spring, and few are now 
running on heavy weights except of very 
low or finest qualities. 

At the close of the week, with cooler 
weather, there seemed to be more activity 
in some of the staple styles and fair sales 
were made of small lots on Saturday. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair re- 
quest for low grades of all-wool goods; 
but few lines of character are in stock to 
any extent and the volume of business has 
not been large. Fine cassimeres are in 
moderate request by cloth jobbers. 

Overcoatings have been in some move- 
ment in fancy and rough styles, with but 
little doing in the lower qualities. 

Black cloths are in improved request for 
new assortments in all qualities, 

Moscow beavers have been in moderate 
demand, but the business has not been 
large. 

entucky jeans have been quiet. Small 
orders and light selections have made a 
business of moderate character only. 

Flannels have been irregular, though the 
total sales have made a very fair showing 
for the week. 

Blankets have been in good demand from 
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jobbers for certain numbers of medium and 
nad quality. Business with agents has been 
ight. 

Foreign dry goods have continued fairly 
active all the week and sales have been 
quite satisfactory. Fancy styles of Brit- 
ish dress goods are in good request and the 
supply is being rapidly reduced. Silks 
have been very active. The low prices at 
which good qualities are selling tends 
largely to increase the demand. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,258,211, and theamount withdrawn from 
warehouse $632,510, making the total 
thrown on the market $1,890,721. 


EHRICHS’, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN UTH AND 25TH STS. 


ATTRACTIONS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


WHOLESALE BUYERS 


will find it to theirinterest to examine our enor- 
mous stock and special prices in 


HATS, FEATHERS, 
FLOWERS, RIBBONS. 
VELVETS, TRIMMINCS, 
FANCY coops, etc., etc. 


EHRICHS’, 


EICHTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 2TH AND 2078 STS. 


JOHNSON, BROS. & C60, 


UNION SQUARE, 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THEIR 


Fall Opening 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
and ROUND HATS, 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
Sept. 26th and 27th. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eigh’'h Av., N.Y. 
Grand Opening in Fall Suits. 


A large and complete stock of Suits, made from the 
latest Lf ee novelties, atlow prices. Send forsam- 
ples of cloth 

Our fancy snowflake suit isa great success, being 
composed of basque, Overskirt, and skirt. trimmed 
with knife-plaitings and fold. in proportionate 
yey ae price being only $4.50. A better quality 

an 

Debeige suits in all the new colors, $7.50 and $8. 

Damassé suits, trimmed with brocaded velvet, $8.50. 

Brown poplin, in the same trimming, only $10. 50. 

a costumes $!2.50. 

massé goods in all the leading shade s, trimmed 
with either silk or silk galloon, $15 and $16. 

Our ali-wool Damasse suits, in navy biue and seal 
brown, trimmed with imported galloons,in bretonne, 
polonaise, and skirt, only 

Silk-trimmed French cashmere suits, in elaborate 
designs, $18, $20. $25, and $30. 

99 benw fancy Knickerbocker rep cloth suit from 
to 

Alpaca suits, $6, $7, $8, $10, $12, $15, and $16. 

Mourning suits, $8.50, $105 0), $12. 0, $14.20, to $35. 

Ladies’ beaver cloaks, $3. — 0 $35 

Matelass¢s, from $7 to 

Cashmeres, from $4 to $30. 

Dolmans, from #2 to $16. 

Wateproof circuiar, ro Sen 5 gone. and hood, or 
collar, as desired, $4 50, 5). $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10. 

— in gray, blue, brown, and biack, from $7 to 

Newports in the same colors $3 50, $10, and $12. 

Calico wrappers, 59c., 75¢., #1, ¢ x $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

Tycoon reps, $3, $3. 50, $4. a 

Our Children’s eseniuenne a pannel alty 

Everything needed, at the lowest possible rates. 

Send for Catalogues. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

















Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 





Heavy Cottonades. 


Grand Opening'!! 


(877 Fall and Winter. 1878 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros.., 


183, 185, 187 Sth Avenue, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 
WE WILL OPEN OUR 


LATE IMPORTATIONS OF 


LADIES’ SUITS, 
CLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FROM PARIS AND LONDON, ON 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
SEPT. 25th AND 26th. 


SPECIAL AND ATTRACTIVE 


NOVELTIES 


IN RICH SILKS, 
RICH DRESS COODS, 
RICH MILLINERY 
willbe OPENED on TUESDAY and WEDNES- 


DAY, Sept. 25th and 26th, and FOLLOWING 
DAYS. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear 


f FALL and WINTER, at VERY ATTRACT- 
IVE PRICES. 


20 CASES 


POPULAR DRESS Coops, 
10c., 12%c., WORTH DOUBLE 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
ALSO FULL LIN#s OF 


HOUSEKEEPING COODS, ~ 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


RODCERS & 
ORR BROS. 
183 to 187 8th Ave. 


i817 JONES (840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all the 
latest NUVELTILES on KXHIBITIION throughout 
this extensive establishment. ae . 
GREAr VARIETY. a BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


DRESS GOODS. 
= o 

SACQUES, 
= o 

SUITS. 0 





oo 
ovo 
o Fancy Goons. 


o —_— 
o HOSIERY. 


SHAWLS. G o LAcEs. 
°" JONES ° 
o D 
o oO 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











x x 
Oo Qa 
Oo 
., JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, o o DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. o AO CARPETS. 
= oOo 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, Etc., ETc. 
S32 Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders — receive — attention. 
CONES sent tre 


JONES. 8th AY. .. corner 19th St. JONES. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS. 
IN ADDITION TO OUR USUAL ASSORTMENTS 
oF 


MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


WE HAVE JUST REC nb A NEW AND BBAU- 
cca NOVELTIES IN FANCY TEXTURES OF 

THE ABOVE MANUFACTURE, TO WHICH 
pA _— THE ATTENTION OF THE BEST 


BENKARD & HUTTON, 


No. 421 Broome Street. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARH, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, BN. Y¥. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


White Coods,Linens, 


Laces, Embroideries, Ribbons, Notions, etc., 


408 and 410 Broadway, 














NEW YORK. 
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Gonnmnera 


INTERNAL REVENUE FROM 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


In the following table we have an exhibit 
of the internal revenue receipts of the Gov- 
ernment from the several states and territo- 
ries during the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
1877, the receipts from the sale of adhesive 
stamps not being included: 


Alabama... ..... $108,010 | Missouri......... $4,450,068 
Arizona....... .. 15,520 | Montana ........ 20,730 
Arkansas........ 85,850 | Nebraska........ 602.743 
California....... 2,749,594 | Nevada.......... 58,312 
Colorado.......++ 75,775 |N. Hampshire... 234,999 
Connecticut..... 661,420 | New Jersey. .... 4,987,961 
eee 22.395 New Mexico..... 17,711 
Delaware........ 470,175 | New York....... 14,452 .189 
Dis. of Col....... 26,018 | N. Carolina...... 1,775,848 
a BES BER | DRO. ..00050 -0s0n00 15,474,690 
Georgia... ....... 278,879 Oregon........... 53,100 
ESAT ES 16,562 | Pennsylvania... 6,279,046 
BUMMOIS..02. sexes 21,870,203 | Rhode Island... 233,165 
Indiana.......... 6,037,220 | S. Carolina...... 105,633 
TOWB. ...cccecccees 810,400 | Tennessee..... 897,182 
Kansas........... 139,763 | Texas..........0. 237,949 
Kentucky........ 9,534,424 | Utah ............ 28,438 
Louisiana........, 626,440 , Vermont,,,...... 50,093 
ERIS <n000sscces 79,621 | Virginia......... 7,932,221 
Maryland........ 2,705,246 | Washington,.... 21,373 
Massachusetts.. 2,668,727 | W. Virginia...... 461,031 
Michigan........ 1,821,882 | Wisconsin....... 2,867,440 
Minnesota....... 239,462 | Wyoming....... 15,204 
Mississippi... .. 78,063 | —_—-— 

Bn svanslesccscescdisenddunasecioneenel $112,544 ,668 


The aggregate derived from fifteen states 
of the Union that contributed over a mil- 
lion of dollars each is over $104,000,000, 
which leaves less than $9,000,000 as the 
total paid by the remaining twenty-three 
states and seven territories. The State of 
Illinois paid $21,870,203, which is nearly 
one-fifth of the whole amount collected. 
Three states—namely, Illinois, Ohio, and 
New York—contributed $51,797,082, or 
nearly one-half of the whole aggregate. 
The amount collected from the six New 
England states was but $3,926,023, and 
this is less than that paid by several single 
districts in some of the Western states. 
The gallon tax on distilled spirits, for ex- 
ample, in the first district of Ohio amount- 
ed to $7,863,468, which is a little more 
than twice the sum paid by all the New 
England states. 

The chief cause of this disparity in the 
amount of revenue derived from the sev- 
eral states is explained by the fact that 
nearly the whole revenue is collected from 
distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco, and that these articles are mainly 
produced in the states furnishing the 
largest internal revenue. There is no 
injustice in the result, since it naturally 
arises from the operations of business. 
Customs taxation shows a very different 
class of figures. More than three-quarters 
of the customs duties are collected at the 
port of New York. 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 


THE following recapitulation, compiled 
from the official records of the Treasury 
Department, gives the gross receipts and 
expenditures during the last fiscal year, as 
compared with the preceding fiscal year: 

RECEIPTS. 











1877. 1876. 
ED inate nsovecses sactasea $130,956,493 $148,071,985 
Internal revenue.,,............ 118,630,408 116,700,732 
Sales public lands.......... ... 976,254 1,129,457 
Miscellaneous.,............+0008 18,437,452 23,193,681 
Mista... .cones00sce0 -s00.00 .. 269,000,587 $234,095,865 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civil und miscellaneous...,,,, $56,252,067 $66,958,374 
War Department........... -»». 37 082,736 38,070,888 
Navy Department...... ....... 14,959,935 18,963,310 
Interior Department...,,,,.... 33,240,759 34,223,954 
Tetal. ..... S$: cttcoed pant $141,535,497 $158.216,526 
Interest on public debt........ 97,124,511 100,243,271 
EE Pee a $238,660,008 $258,459,797 


This shows an aggregate falling off of 
revenue during the last fiscal year, as 
compared with the previous one, to the 
amount of $25,095,278, and a decrease of 
expenses during the last fiscal year, as 
compared with the preceding one, amount- 
ing to $19,799,789, making the net surplus 
for 1877 only $5,295,489 below what it 
was for 1876. The permanent reduction 
in the annual interest on the public debt, 
mainly as the consequence of the funding 
process, effected during the last year, 
amounts to $3,118,760. The exhibit is a 
satisfactory one. The decrease of revenue 
is mainly due to a falling off in customs 
receip's, and this is due to a decreased 
importation of foreign goods, as compared 
with the previous year. The retrench- 
ment of expenses and the reduction in the 
interest on the public debt nearly made up 
for the decrease of revenue, 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





MONDAY EVENING, September 24th, 1877. 














MR cp nas acnanws 64¢|Mallory..... opvece Of 
ea Manchester........ 614 
American.. -. 644|Merrimack, D 6 
Arvold .. 644 |Oriental........... 
Cocheco, L.. 61¢| Pacific ........... 
Dunnells .. . 644|Richmond. ....... 6% 
Freeman.. ....... 53 ——" s Mourn’ Z 62 
Garner &Co.... - 614 |Sprague.......... so 
Gloucester........ 61¢| Wamsutta . eee 4 
Hamilton ......... 644 Washington.. CS - 6% 
Hartel ...... Sc coee Se 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster......... -2 
SS Ree 9 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
SRS OD TRORIIOW. 5.000005 
Glasgow.......... - 83¢|Southwark..... pe fo 4 


BROWN SHEETING 








8 AND SHIRTINGS, 

















Atlantic, A, 44 8 Lawrence, _- 646 
oa 1-3. .°  aGeaees ae 
“« PP, 44 6% ee Xi. oan ok 
“ D, 44 6% XXX. 934 
“ Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 4 8 
44 V,30-inch 63('Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 64 BB as. Hes. 6% 
Augusta, 44 7 a 644 
~ 30-inch 64, Misi gansss« . 64 
Appleton, A, 44 8 ae 54g 
ig N,30in.7 | Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 514 Medford, 
Boot, ¥F 8 | 
oh ensamenae 6 
eS ciceawnacashml 1% 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 7 sid easiear 
W, 447 ~s RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
7 = a 1 Pepperell, ea ae 
Continental, C...... 8 Or 7 
“ 946 “ N. ccge 6) 
Dwight, : 6 e 7-4 16 
. ab sdb chlo a 6% 5 84 18 
+ Mis .Seccks 7 si 9-4 2 
Exeter,A, 44 6%] 10-4 2314 
8, 7-8 6% Pequot, rr. 81g 
Great Falls, = eee 61g : Buicesxcee 10 
7 ae 1314 
. . 8 |Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 |Pocasset: 
5 Sinelle 61g Canoe, 44 8l¢ 
“ - 5% , EAS 5% 
Hyde | Park, san'a | Pip speacasuces 5 
» ©. OF 8 Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8¢!Stark, A.......... 8 
 80-in. 74) Bao. ee ee eee 73% 
Indian + ea ‘Swift River ....... 6% 
iahmeher 8/4|Tremont, CREE 
Et Secsnece us Utica, 4411 
Diewesace 9-4 25 
< SESE 3 “ 10-4 27K 
Laconia, AA....... 734i Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
‘oma er = 36-in.. 8 
ek eae 8 “ 40-in. 11 
* C—O 68 ee 48-in. .134¢ 
Langley, A........ Waltham, P ......11 
r Standard. 8 im 20 
Seared, 2). <.s6cic.55 8 - 10-4 2244 
* 8.44.55 Tg 
BLEACHED 8HEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 44 11 Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 91 “  Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 914/Masonville, 44 10 
xi » 7-8 644|Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, 44 10 “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 QY3g|N. Y. Mills, 441114 
Rallou&S8on, 44 8 |New Market,A,44 BY 
ad “« 30-in 6 Backes ver4 
Soot, B.. ... cs. .c0- Nashua, E, 44 96 
ae poo P, 42-in.. 1014 
AN sno anon 10K%| “ , 45-in. . 113g 
ete SO 6% | Pepperell, 6-4 16 
Blackstone,A4A44 81¢ ae 7-4 18 
Blackstone :tiver.. 8 sag 8-4 20 
Cabot, 78 By i 94 2314 
4 44 8 we 10-4 26 
© PRs. ocd 11 |Red Bank, 447 
ee e: 12 - 7-8 614 
Canee, 34 45/|Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 “ 7-8 6 
em oe Tuscarora, 4-412 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4411 44 12}¢ 
Linen Finish. .14 e 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 914 i 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom: ve 84 25 
44 9] a 9-4 2714 
Fearless, 44 8%! as 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..10% 
Great Falls, 8..... 644 ; Wamesutta, 44 11% 
ee a OS 7¢| 5-417 
« @ A..... 8 | Williamsville, 4-4 11 
«AA... 84%|White Rock, 44 91 
| eS 9 Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 se 7-8 76 
7-8 74) Waltham, 64 18 
— 44 86 <9 84 20 
“ 9-4 2214 
Semper Idem,44 64 = 10-4 25 
7-8 8 
Amosk 16 JUlls, UC 114 
OBkeag......+-- Bite sancesiw ew 
TS | aa 814|Pearl River........ 15 
Columbia, Heavy..15 |Warren, AXA.....1444 
Bverett,. . .... 44000004 154g gee TERS 2 
Haymaker......... 91¢' = 052.5. 114 
Otis, AXA........14¢/York. 2... ...20.0.0153G 
gprs .< cspeceameee 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @l10 |Otis, BB..... @— 
Amoskeag.. 111034 4 Massabesic. 2 13 
Dexter, A...— Pittsfield....— 58% 
“i +3 Thorndike,B.114¢ 12%, 
Hamilton....11 @12 Uncasville,A.9 @l10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D...... 104 
F .-++15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
ad B......138% Massabesic, ; aay 131g 
es AS oscme 12 Biniser 124g 
“i D.uk. 5% 10 a Lae 14g 
vg _ 10 |Methuen, AA......144 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 /Pearl River........ 15 
16 |Pittsfield.......... 54 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 94g 
era Mieke cies 914| Willow Brook..... 1446 
a ee =) York, 30-inch..... 1234 
Hamilton......... 12%) “ 32inch......15 


Canoe River....... 684 
Fase: Pate i063: 8 
dian Orchard. 


eee 


ie oaneae wr 


. 8K Laconis............ 


. 8g 
Lawrence, ~ 9 
Naumkeag: 

Satteens....... 9 


Pepperell, ....... 10 








Agawam, F....... irs [Laconia paeet selsiee 84 
Amoskeag,........ sete aoe cE 81g 
Appleton. ...... aseachuseti, C.. Wg 

Ree ccs ccse ~ Bepperel ayy Ash 84 
Boot, Ascend cise * Silane J iidobic os cdg 








EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS, 


ODY BRUSSELS, $1 50 and upward. 
PAPRSTRY. BRUSSELS, $1 and up. 


THREE-PLY 
FINE “Nears, Soc. tos. 


EXTRA 8 
WOOL INGRA 
COMMO = INGRAIN, 
TEPHEN A. SPENCERS 399 6th Ave., 


CARPETS. 


AUBURN POWER-LOOM 3-PLY 
CARPETS. 
OIL CLOTHS--Amos Wilder & Co.’s make. 
Also Morris Hall’s 4-4, 8-4, 9-4, and 10-4 width 


Smyrna 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just egoateee an invoice of SMYRNA CARPETS, 
RUGS MATS , comprising a fine assortment of 
Pactenne aa Sizes, which are offered at low prices. 

Sole agent for selling the goods. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 Canal Street, through to 31 Howard 
Street, New York. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER_ THAN EVER. 


Largest Assortment inth the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 
ee a AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
russel., Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
Piys, and Tograine, 1 in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and | many exciusive designs. 


N. Y. 





AND INGRAIN 





REAL PEROLAN AND TURKISH CAR- 

PETS, RUGs, etc Wewillofferon Monday 

a eel consignment, just received direct from 

Smyrna, of all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 

large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 

mediate Sale. Also Smyrna Ingrain-very 
handsome—$1.25 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this once | to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. [n allrespects like 
them as to ced and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In sizes to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, OF L-CLOT LOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scription a specialty. , All widths and sizes. 


— = CURTAINS from. auction. Will offer on 
Monday, and continue till all are sold, an im- 


mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
P. S.—A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING THEIR 


New Carpetings 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
Nos. 649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET ; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 


. Unequaled fe Reames, 
d Comfor 


sineindetia’ BY ALL Revises: 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
campos, s i size, _ mail. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nursing 
Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 
WARVER BR 


351 B roadway, N.Y. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS., 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 














Style, 








cation. 
_ Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


MAGIC PLAITER : 


‘BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 

“DRESS * TRIMMINGS 
S PLUA\R & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION.SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACH/NE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-GN\ANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
HILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD, 











[September 27, 1877. 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is offering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 


100 rolis Velvet Carpet, from " = per yd. 








200 ‘*‘ Body Brussels, - ‘ 

500 ‘* Tapestry, oe 32 oe 
100 ‘* Three Ply, ee GEG » wi 

400 ‘* Ingrain, io 25 by 
50 ‘* Royal Hemp, ee 15 be 
40 “ List Carpet, ve oo <s5 

500 ‘ Oil Cloth, : i 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES. CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC. 


FURNITURB! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
tw At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from = po 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, = ie 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 

“ Wahstands, 

‘* Dressing-Cases, 

‘“* ‘Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





g2"Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 








McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 










‘ZI “AON Pat 


DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 “Idy Paed 


‘1281 8Z “YO Penssisy "898i 


Light, Flexible, and_ Durable. bogey one ea to the 
Princesse or new tight-fitcing costume dies, please 
ask your merchant for them, and, if not kept on hand, 
order — us. Wesend by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 25 each 

J. L. COLBY & CO.. 425 and 427 Broome St., N. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘6 Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


RICH, Chic Goepmon ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
‘As the “GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
OCK. St. Louis, Mo. 

TAS the CHA LiEENGE™ Needle, by C. W. 

ew 
pe LANE AS A *? Needle, by WM. BUT- 
wi As the 18 ae ? ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
. Pa 
Ast het STANDARD” Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
Francisco, C: 

nan the hy STANDAR( RU” Needle, by HOUGH & 

; oston, 
As the “STAND DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 

New Orleans, La. 








The finest quality of NEEDLES. ba = kinds 
of SEWING MACHINES, for 25 cents d SIN- 
G N. NG MACHINES f er 1 * Aisd ‘he best 

-SEWL for 
ata LYON 8. M, CO., for 920. St,, New York, 


5 
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Young aud Ol, — 


MAKE BELIEVE. 





BY ELIZABETH MATTIERS 


‘* Let’s ‘ make believe’ now, Bertie. 
I like that best of all.” 
‘* $pose you begin, then, Rosie, 
While I mend my ball.’’ 


‘We are two Fairy-folk, 
Little Bride and Groom, 
Living in a palace, 
Under a mushroom. 


‘‘T have a hundred gowns, 
The prettiest ever seen ; 
And rings and chains and bracelets, 
All fit for a queen. 


‘You do not scow], like Papa, 
When I ask you for money, 
To go to the Fairy Market 
To buy a pot of honey. 


‘* You never say: ‘ My dear, 
You’re looking like a fright.’ 
Grown-ups often do it, 
But Fairies are polite. 


‘We've visitors in plenty, 
Gay Butterflies and Bees ; 
Our neighbors are the Birds, 
That live in all the trees. 


‘“* We dance with other Fairies, 
When the moon is bright ; 
Round and around we go, 
Until broad daylight. 


‘Upon the thistledown 
Through the air we float ; 
We ride upon the lake 
In a lily boat. 


‘“* We know the flowers’ secrets— 
How all of them are fed; 
Why Lilies are milk white 
And why the Rose is red. 


‘We hear the grass a-growing, 
Pusbing through the mold ; 
And at the rainbow’s end 
We’ve seen the crock of gold. 


‘*But oh! the humming-bird, 
With tbe diamond crest ; 

For us she sings, how sweet! 
To us she shows her nest. 


‘We're never sick or sorry, 
Or hungry or cold; ‘ 
We do not work or worry, 
And we never can grow old.”’ 


“Oh! silly Rose, what stuff. 
Now run and get my bat. 
Hi! Bobby Wylde. That you? 
Quick, Rosie, feteh my hat.,”’ 





DAISY LOST. 


BY ELLEN F, TERRY. 








For three long days and three long nights 
the ‘‘ General Barnes” had danced and 
tossed upon the waves, pitching and tum- 
bling, throwing herself over upon one side 
and balancing herself backward and for- 
ward, almost as if trying to practice the 
‘*heel-and-toe steps,” as they teach the 
boys and girls at danciug-school. She 
had so long tossed about in this way that 
when, at length, after moving slowly and 
more slowly, now lazily turning her idle 
wheels and then whirling them so quickly 
that the waves boiled over in angry foam; 
when, after all this noise and confusion, 
she at last really stopped, it seemed as if 
something wonderful and quite wrong had 
happened. This great rocking-chair had 
stopped its swaying, the swinging cradles 
all hung without moving, and every baby 
on board woke up ina minute. Even the 
tumblers and wineglasses forgot to jingle, 
and the ship itself seemed almost to hold 
its breath. 

It was late in the evening when 
the great loop of rope was thrown 
over the post upon the pier and the ship 
safely tied to the wharf at Savannah. The 
whole city had gone to sleep. You could 

_see a forlorn little light or two sparkling 
here and there; but they really seemed to 
have lost their way and soon popped under 
some far-away and dark bedclothes. No- 
body thought of leaving the steamer be- 
fore morning, and the children were once 
more tucked away in their queer little 
berths, like closet-shelves. Daisy slept in 
her mamma’s arms—or so dear Mrs. Julie 
said; but when Aunt Fanny looked at her 
in the very middle of the night Daisy was 
still staring at the roof of the bertb. 

Nobody slept. The babies missed the 
gentle rocking which had coaxed them into 









sO Many naps. What else, then, could they 
do but cry, as they none of them knew 
what was the matter? . 

I’m pretty sure it was the Jones baby 
who began it all; though really it did not 
make much difference, for the Baby 
Brown lost no time in crying the very same 
cry. ‘‘ What is the matter?” yelled Baby 
Jones. (Of course, he meant that.) 

“I don’t know. I’m afraid!” cried the 
Brown baby. 

Poor Baby Brown! He was waked from 
a delightful doze, into which he was 
coaxed by his mother, his two aunties, two 
bottles of milk, and a good deal of trotting. 
He was very wide awake, and crying just 
where he left off before. 

He was a real little Chicken Little, that 
Brown baby. He must have thought the 
sky falling, and was crying to tell the king. 
He screamed; and babies, big and little, 
began to scream too, like the cocks who 
answer each other early in the morning. 
You would never think so many screams 
could be shut up in one small cabin. It 
was a dreadful night for the poor mammas, 
for such a trotting and thumping and walk- 
ing about never was heard before. 

Nelly was in Mamma’s room, and in Aunt 
Fanny’s cabin were Lily and Julie, as wide 
awake as if it were get-up, and not go-to- 
bed o’clock. Rubber Ida lay on the 
lounge, face downward, and was really 
no trouble at all. But there never were 
children so terribly wide awake. 

“‘Oh! Aunty,” said Julie, ‘‘ do tell mea 
tory.” 

““A story,” groaned Aunt Fanny, “ at 
this time of night!” 


‘Ob! ’et, ’et. P’ease do. *Bout—’bout 
when Daisy was loss. Not truly loss, but 
dest p’tend.” 


At first Aunt Fanny said she couldn’t, 
and wouldn’t be so silly as to tell stories in 
the middle of the night. But, after all, she 
did tell it, as aunties have done before 
now. For, after all, why not? Was there 
any sleep to be had when Chicken Little, 
Henny Penny, Cocky-Locky, Ducky-Dad- 
dle, and all the rest were on their way to 
tell the king that the skies had fallen? 

Now, the story she told them that night 
was about Dolly Daisy, and how she was 
once lost, and searched for by Mamma 
Julie, who met some people out of Mother 
Goose, on her way. You will please re- 
member that this runaway doll was not 
the new child; but a Daisy who was torn 
to pieces and forgotten long ago. Of 
course, Lily and Julie knew the story by 
heart, every word of it. They knew all 
Aunt Fanny’s stories, so that she dared not 
change a word. If she should say the 
good little girl wore a green dress, when 
everybody knew her dress was blue, there 
were sure to be two or three small voices 
to set her right. 

Now, if I were to write down all the 
places where Aunt Fanny groaned, yawned, 
or said ‘“‘Oh, dear!” these pages would 
bristle all over with stiff, black exclamation 


marks. 
Once in a while her voice would quite 


stop, and her eyelids drop gently over her 
sleepy eyes; but then perhaps a small 
finger would poke them open, and at every 
resting-place there was always a fresh 
young voice to call out, cheerfully: 

“Oh, Aunty! do goon. I ’wake.” 

When Aunt Fanny came to the very last 
word, she stopped and listened for the 
“more” which was sure to follow last 
words, Everything now was so quiet and 
still in the small stateroom she could hear 
the soft breathing of little Julie, and the 
longer, deeper breaths from where Lily lay 
in the upper berth. Poor Julie! she had 
gone to sleep, though not in the least 
meaning todo so. And the Sandman who 
dusted the blue mayflower eyes with his 
fine powder had gone his rounds to every 
fretting baby. Before he knew it, the 
Brown baby, and after him the Jones baby, 
then the baby across the cabin, and the 
baby in the lower saloon all felt that soft 
finger on the lips which says “‘sleep.” And 
I should not be surprised if this is the 
meaning of that wolf in the story, who ate 
up all the alarmed and cackling chickens 
on their way to tell their dreadful secret to 
the king. So they all forgot the skies had 
fa)len. 

Blessed Sandman! if I were Pope, you 
should be a saint, I- know. 

Fort BaRRANGAS, FLA. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





CHESTER’S VISIT. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 





LitTLe Chester Warner, fresh from the 
city, stood on the door-stone, knocking, 
knocking at a low porch door. 

“Come in,” invited Miss Weston, with 
her head in the flour-barrel, from whose 
bottom she was scraping flour enough to 
make paste with which to paper the parlor 
fireboard, because the sewing society was 
to meet at her house that afternoon. 

So Chester pushed open the door, as Miss 
Weston tipped back the barrel and drew 
out her head, with a patch of floar on her 
cheek and on her shoulder. 

‘* Why, Chester!” she exclaimed, kissing 
him, just as delighted with his coming as 
he expected her to be. ‘How do you do? 
And when did you come?” 

“We all came this morning; and I 
came right over to see you, because I like 
you so much. Do you make any more of 
those little ginger-snaps you used to?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Weston, stirring 
her paste; ‘‘ but I only give them to little 
boys who do not bother me when I am 
papering.” 

‘*I won’t bother,” promised Chester, 
following her into the parlor and seating 
himself in a corner of the sofa, with ankles 
crossed and arms folded. 

‘“‘And I only give them to little boys 
when they are all ready to go home,” con- 
tinued Miss Weston, beginning to measure 
off her paper. ‘‘I couldn’t allow them to 
eat in here, because I wish to keep the 
room nice for the sewing society.” 

‘“Thank you,” said Chester. ‘‘ Who 
comes to your sewing society, Miss Wes- 
ton?” 

‘Oh! the first people come,” replied 
Miss Weston. ‘‘ There! I wonder if that 
is even.” ; 

“Do they? Do they come here?” cried 
Chester, excitedly springing up. ‘‘Some- 
how, 1 thought they were dead long ago. 
May I stay and see them? Oh! may I?’ 

‘* What a funny boy you are,” said Miss 
Weston. ‘‘ You would have a very stupid 
time. They wouldn’t talk about things 
that you like to hear.” 

‘*Perhaps they would tell me stories. 
Any way, I’d ask them questions. I’ve been 
saving up a good many questions to ask 
them in Heaven—as many as fourteen or 
fifteen. I'll ask them who took care of the 
sheep after Abel died, and how the mark 
looked on Cain’s head, and—” 

‘““Whom will you ask?” inquired Miss 
Weston. 

‘Why, Adam and Eve, of course. 
Didn’t you say they were coming this 
afternoon?” 

‘“‘Never thought of such a thing!” 
answered Miss Weston, in astonishment. 

‘*But you said the first people, and I 
thought that was Adam and Eve,” ex- 
plained Chester, disappointedly. 

‘“What a boy!” cried Miss Weston, 
dropping .down on the rug to laugh. 
‘Adam and Eve were the first man and 
woman; but not the first people, by any 
means. A gardener and his wife are not 
considered the first people.” 

“Tf I can’t see Adam and Eve, will you 
please make me some paper dolls, then?” 
asked Chester, sinking back into his 
corner. ‘‘ You made me some once. 
Don’t you remember?” I'd like about a 
hundred, to play soldiers with. Will you 
just stop a minute, please, and make them 
out of that pretty paper?” 

“I can’t now, Chester, because I am very 
busy. But I'll save the pieces and make 
you some when I have time.” 

. Perhaps you will tell me a story, 
then.” 

“Not to-day, for my head aches very 
badly, and laughing made it worse,” re- 
plied Miss Weston, stepping back, with her 
head on one side, to see if she had laid her 
paper on straight. 

‘**T might tell you a story,” said Chester, 
after a pause, during which his big brown 
eyes had been roving about the dimly- 
lighted room. ‘‘ Did you ever hear about 
the heathen lady who came to our house?” 

‘“‘Never, Chester. Do tell me about 
her,” Miss Weston exclaimed, so eagerly 
that Chester was sure that he had never 
before seen any one so interested. 

“* Well,” he began, slowly, ‘‘she came to 
our house and stayed; and she stayed all 
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night. And so, when we had worship in 
the morning, and all kneeled down by our 
chairs, the heathen lady kneeled down, 
too. And I just peeked a little through my 
fingers, aud saw how the heathen lady had 
her little wooden god, that her father 
made for her out of wood, set up on her 
ehair, and she was saying her prayers to 
it.” 

‘‘ Hem!” was all Miss Weston’s reply. 

“TI think I'll go now, if I haven’t both- 
ered you,” said Chester, slipping off the 
sofa. ‘‘I don’t like to visit sick people.” 

‘‘ Now, Chester, tell me truly,” coun- 
seled Miss Weston, as Chester again stood 
on the door-stone, with a ginger-snap in 
either hand and one in his pocket, ‘‘ do you 
ever tell stories?” 

‘Like Ananias and Sophias?” he quick- 
ly asked. 

‘*Yes; just like them.” 

**T used to when I was a little boy,” he 
confessed. But I don’t tell them now, be- 
cause it is wicked; and I never tell them to 
country ladies. Good-bye.” 





MY AIN COUNTRIE. 


BY NELLIE D. MACKENZIE, 





Who of the little folks that goto Sun- 
day-school have ever heard that little 
Scotch hymn called ‘‘ My Ain Countrie”? 
Ella Brown lived in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey. She was quite alittle girl, only ten 
years old; but she had taken music lessons 
for a year, and what she most loved to 
play were the hymns she heard in Sunday- 
school. She would sit by the little organ 
for hours, trying to pick out the tunes from 
the ‘Singing Pilgrim” and “Bright 
Jewels.” Ella had a little brother, six 
years old, whose name was Harry. He 
had been going to Sunday-school ever 
since he was three years old, and he liked 
nothing better than to get his little camp- 
chair and go and sit by his sister while she 
played; and she would try to teach him the 
words. He was not very strong and had 
never been fond of out-door play; and, 
though his mamma wanted him to romp 
and play, he would come in so exhausted 
and beg so hard to just sit by sister and try 
and sing that she had not the heart to re- 
fuse him. One Sunday afternoon the 
children came in from Sunday-scbool, talk- 
ing about the new books which had been 
purchased for the school. They were 
music books. 

“T know I could play some of the 
hymns,” said Ella, ‘if I only had the 
book; but Mr. Miller said particularly 
‘These books must not be taken from the 
room.’” 

‘‘What’s that?” said Mr. Brown, wheel- 
ing around his chair. ‘‘ And so you want a 
copy of them, do you, Chick?” 

“‘Oh! Papa, I’m so glad!” said the little 
girl. ‘‘T'll tell you just how they are 
bound, so you can get one easily. With 
a board cover, covered with drab paper, 
and black muslin along the edge of -the 
back. And Mr. Miller says they were 
bought in New York.” 

The next evening found Ella and Harry 
at the gate, to meet Mr. Brown when he 
returned from the city. As he came up 
the road, sure enough, there was a small 
flat parcel under his arm, which they were 
right in supposing was the coveted copy 
of the music book. Not in drab paper, 
however; but in black cloth, with the 
name in a lovely gilt arch on the 
front. That night Mamma allowed the 
children to sit up balf an hour later than 
usual to try some of the hymns. They 
tried ‘‘Revive us Again,” and ‘‘ Under his 
Wings,” and several others; but the one 
they liked best was ‘‘My Ain Countrie.” 
Little Harry couldn’t pronounce the quaint 
Scotch words; so he whistled, while his sis- 
ter played and sang. As Mamma’ came 
through the hall to tell the little ones it was 
bed-time, she heard it, and stopped outside 
the door to listen to Ella’s sweet, clear voice 
and Harry’s sbrill little whistling. 


‘Tam far frae me hame, 
And I’m weary aften-whiles 
For the langed-for hame-bringing 
And my Father’s welcome smiles, 
And P’ll nae be fur content 
Until me aine do see 
The gowden gates of Heaven 
And me ain Countrie.” 


Days passed away, and little Harry took 
sick. He seemed to get weaker and 
weaker, until at last he could no longer sing 
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or even whistle. The doctors shook their 
heads as, little by little, little Harry failed 
daily. At last there could no longer be 
the slightest hope of recovery, and they told 
little Ella that her little brother was going 
to Heaven. She hardly seemed to realize 
what they said, and shé kissed him good- 


night, as, usual. But that night she cried* 


herself to sleep, and in the morning little 
Harry was dead. Weeks and weeks passed, 
and they were trying to learn to do without 
Harry. One day Ella tried to play some 
hymns; but when she tried ‘‘Me Ain 
Countrie” she broke down and sobbed as 
if her little heart would break. ‘Oh, 
Mamma, Mamma! when I play that it 
seems to me I imagine I almost can hear 
him whistle! Ob, Harry, Harry!” Mrs. 
Brown took the little girl in her arms, and 
told her that her little brother was better off 
in his ain countries and that he was singing 
with angels around the throne of God, and 
that it was wicked to wish him back on 
earth, though it was very hard not to miss 
him. Ella is a young lady now; but she 
never sees that sweet Scotch hymn but what 
she think of the little brother whom God 
took to his ain countrie, to live forever in 
Heaven. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 7th, 1877. 
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Selections, 
“ABIDE WITH ME.” 


(TRANSLATED INTO LATIN.] 








O MECUM maneas ; descendunt Vesperis umbre 
Noctis et, O adsis ! densior umbra venit: 

Cetera cum auxilia aufugiant, solamina desint, 
Qui recreas inopem, fer mihi promptus opem ! 


Exigua ad finem labuntur tempora vite, 
Vanus honor terre est, gaudia pretereunt : 
Omnia mutantur: pereunt quecunque vide- 

mus; 
O nunquam varius, Tu mihi adesse velis ! 


Me tenerum vultu servabas usque benigne, 
Me nimis beu! cupidum deteriora sequi ; 

Szpius errantem me non privare volebas 
Tu bonitate tua : semper adesse velis ! 


Nulla non egeo presentis Numinis hora, 
Semper enim Inferni me ignea tela petunt. 
Te duce, tutus iter facio per dulcia vite, 
Te duce, per clades: Tu mihi adesse velis ! 


Occludente oculos mortis caligine, tollat 
Ad celos animum Crux Tua luce sua: 
Diffugiunt umbre terrene, oriturque superne 
Lux: Mecum in vita, in morte, manere velis ! 


—“D. B.,”? in The Church Times, 





‘* ABIDE WITH ME.’’ 


Abide with me: fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I eee : 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as Thou dwell’st with thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free: 

Come, not to sojourn, but to bide with me. 


Come, not in terrors as the King of kings, 

But kind ang good, with healing in thy wings ; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea: 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me. 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 

And, though rebellious and perverse mean- 
while, 

Thou bast not left me, oft as I left thee: 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me. 


I need thy presence every passing hour ; 

What but thy grace can foil the Tempter’s 
ower? 

Who like thyself my guide and stay can be ? 

Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me. 


I fear no foe, with thee at hand to bless ; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitterness: 

Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy 
victory ? 

I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold up thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom and point me to the 
skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks and earth’s vain 
. Shadows flee: 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 


—H. F. Lyte. 





MR. EMERSON AT HOME. 


Just outside the village of Concord, 
Mass., at the intersection of the old road to 
Boston with that to Lexington, is the home 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It stands a little 
back from the road, and tall pines and firs 
before it give an air of retirement well fit- 
ting the home of a philosopher. 

The original house was built fifty years 
ago, and as it now stands is a large, square 
building, painted white and furnished with 
a generous supply of windows and 
chimneys. A few years since it was badly 
damaged by fire; but while the owner was 
in Europe it was carefully restored by his 
friends, and a few improvements added 
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the only irreparable loss being some boxes 
of old sermons stowed away in the garret, 
which, having done good service in the 
hands of Puritan divines, now perished 
from an excess of the element they lacked 
before. A roomy barn stands near the 
house, and behind lies a little farm of 
nearly a dozen acres. The whole external 
appearance of the place suggests old- 
fashioned comfort and hospitality. 

Within the house the flavor of antiquity 
is still more noticeable. Old pictures look 
down from the walls; quaint blue and white 
china holds the simple dinner; old furniture 
brings to mind the generations of the past. 
Just at the right as you enter is Mr. Emer- 
son’s library, a large square room, plainly 
furnished, but made pleasant by pictures 
and sunshine. The homely shelves which 
line the walls are well filled with books. 
There is a lack of showy covers or rich 
bindings, and each volume seems to have 
soberly grown old in constant service. Mr. 
Emerson’s study is a quiet room upstairs, 


.and there each day he is steadily at work, 


despite advancing years. 

Although one hardly realizes it, Mr. Em- 
erson is getting to be an old man. Born in 
1803 and a graduate of Harvard in 1821, 
he has seen the fatal asterisk set to the 
names of one after another of bis classmates, 
until now few are left besides himself. He 
speaks of himself as a man whose work is 
nearly ended; but the only sign of failing 
power noticeable in conversation with him 
is a slight hesitation and apparent effort in 
recalling a needed word, especially a 
proper name. 

His wife, a sister of Dr. Jackson, the dis- 
coverer of anesthetics and a rival claimant 
with Morse of the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, is a stately lady, with beautiful 
snowy hair and a dignified but gracious 
bearing. She is proud, and justly so, of 
her husband’s genius and fame. One 
daughter lives at home, and devotes herself 
to care for the comfort of the family. 

In college Mr. Emerson did not distin- 
guish himself as a scholar. He indulged 
his fondness for literature, at the expense of 
lessons. As aclassmate remarks: ‘‘ He was 
one of the few who made the discovery 
that Shakespeare was very entertaining 
reading.” The Waverley Novels were then 
coming out, and Scott’s magic enchanted 
him, asit did everybody. Each new volume 
was quickly purchased, and he, with a 
group of college friends, all eager to enjoy 
it, would sit up far into the night, taking 
turns at reading aloud, so that all might 
hear at once. 

Oddly enough, philosophy was a study 
which he disliked and never excelled in. 
Mathematics, too, were a great stumbling 
block. The story is told by the best of au- 
thorities that only a few years ago he un- 
wittingly cheated a poor Irishman, when 
paying him for some work, by calculating 
that seven times seven were twenty-seven, 
and the error was not detected until Pat, 
who had his doubts about the matter, con- 
sulted a neighbor and came back for a re- 
settlement. 

There were fifty-nine in Mr. Emerson’s 
class, and commencement parts were given 
to twenty-seven of them. Emerson stood 
high enough to have a share in a conference 
—a part usually given to the duller men; 
and, accordingly. he and two others con- 
ferred ‘‘On the Character of John Knox, 
William Penn,and John Wesley.” After 
graduation, he taught school with an older 
brother in Boston for some time before he 
entered the ministry. 

We are wont to say that at such or such 
a time Mr. Emerson left the ministrv. But 
is he not in the ministry still?—From the 
Literary World, September. 





LEAR, THE NONSENSE-POET. 


HE is a great, broad-shouldered, healthy 
Englishman, who spends a large portion of 
his valuable time in making children, es- 
pecially, happy. He is the classmate and 
much-loved friend of Alfred Tennyson 
(whose beautiful poem to E. L. means 
Edward Lear); and if you chanced, a few 
years back, to go to Farringford about 
Christmas-time, you would have been like- 


ly to find a tall, elderly man, in enormous 


goggles, down on all-fours on the carpet, 
and reciting, in the character of a lively 
and classical hippopotamus, new nonsense- 
verses to a dozen children, amid a roar of 
laughter. A very undignified position, 
certainly, for one of the best Greek scholars 
in Europe, for a landscape painter un- 
rivaled anywhere, and the author of half 
a dozen learned quartos of travels in 
Albania, Illyria, Calabria, and other in- 
teresting countries. But what a delight he 
is personally to the juniority of England, 
wherever he is known! A few years ago 
he was obliged to build a cottage in 
Ravenna, in Italy, and lived there a portion 
of the year, in order to get time for paint- 
ing and study; for when he is in London 
the little people, whom he passionately 
loves and cannot live without, run after 
him, as they did after the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, to that extent he has no leisure 
for his profession. When it is known that 
the delightful old fellow is on his way back 
to England for the holidays, many of the 
castles and other great residences are on 
the alert with invitations to secure him for 
as much time as he can give them. Genera- 
tions of children have clustered about him 
in different Christmas seasons, He dedi- 





cates his first ‘‘Book of Nonsense” ‘‘to 
the great grand-children, grand-nephews, 
and grand-nieces of the 13th Earl of Derby, 
the greater part of the book having been 
originally composed for their parents.” 
Prime favorite as he is among the Argyles 
and Devonshires, he has an immense 
clientéle among the poor and overworked 
peasantry of various countries. Having 
been a traveler so many years, and so 
conversant with the languages of the Con- 
tinent, he is just as much at home, with his 
fun and his wide goggles, in the mountain- 
passes of Switzerland and Spain*as he is in 
the great houses of England. Long life to 
Edward Lear and continued success to his 
ministry of good-nature about the world! 
He promised, not long ago, he would come 
to America before he got too old to see our 
country; and I hope some day not far dis- 
tant to see him, so full of genial wit and 
drollery, cutting up his harmless and 
healthful antics for the amusement of the 
boys and girls of America. One of his say- 
ings, at least, deserves immortality. ‘‘ The 
world will never grow old,’’ he said, ‘‘so 
long as it has little children and flowers in 
it.”"—JamEs T. Frevps, tn ‘‘ Underbrush.” 





DE QUINCEY AND POB. 


Ir has been customary to compare De 

uincey’s style with the prose of Edgar A. 

oe, and it is easy to comprehend how the 
comparison was originated. Baudelaire, 
who seemed to understand the intellectual 
nature of Poe better than any of his own 
countrymen, in ‘‘Zes Paradis Artificiels”’ 
cites as examples of the knowledge possessed 
by ‘‘ that incomparable poet” of the effects 
of opium, the monologue of Egeus, in 
‘* Berenice,” and the experiences of Bedloe 
in the ‘‘ Tale of the Ragged Mountains.” 
These stories, written by Poe at an interval 
of ten years, depict, with as much reality 
as De Quincey’s sketches, the accredited 
results of opium-eating; but, although in 
the last two years of his life the poet 
certainly did seek a nepenthe for his cares 
in the paradis artificiel proffered by lauda- 
num, there is no reason for believing that 
he submitted to its heavy yoke in his 
earlier life. Whence, then, his knowledge? 
De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions” had become 
almost classic before Poe published a sivgle 
tale, and may, therefore, have afforded 
hints which the author of ‘‘ Berenice”’ well 
knew how to avail himself of. But, if one 
could so deftly have portrayed the idio- 
syncrasies of the opium-eater without 
having indulged in the pernicious extract 
personally, could not the other also have 
charmed us with more of fiction than of 
fact? Though the styles of Poe and De 
Quincey occasionally thus remind us one 
of another, it is only at intervals. Poe, 
despite the artificiality of his composition, 
is always concentrated, lucid, and with 
every word brings us palpably closer to the 
dénouement. He makes his reader feel that 
not a single sentence may be omitted. De 
Quincey is nearly always diffuse, often 
turgid, and frequently furnishes whole 
pages that may be profitably skipped. 
Other notable points of difference—more, 
far more than those of agreement —divide 
the two authors. In humor Poe invariably 
failed, whilst occasionally De Quincey suc- 
ceeded—not, however, in such overpraised 
and overwrought burlesque as ‘‘ Murder, 
Considered as One of the Fine Arts’ (an 
article which no second-rate magazine 
would have accepted from an unknown 
writer), but only when he depicts little 
episodes of real life. Poe could paint the 
outré and the bizarre with a power unsur- 
passed, and perhaps unequaled, by any 
author in the English language; but he was 
—_ unable to do what De Quincey often 
id with complete success—touch the 
human heart by that most potent of all 
weapons, pathos.—JoHN H. INGRAM, in 
“* The International Review.” 








QUIET FOLKS. 


QUIETNESsS is sometimes a sign of bodily 
health. The nervous man, who is always 
stirring, is seldom strong. But when a man 
is thoroughly wrapped up in himself and 
his own importance, perfectly satisfied 
with his position and prospects, the cut of 
his clothes, the length of his wiskers, the 
attenuation of his umbrella, and the luster 
of his hat, the chances are that he is very 

uiet. Such men are habitually well 
ressed; but, as they get on in life, they 
cling to old fashions. They are not con- 
siderate for others, yet they give very little 
trouble. They exact the utmost service, 
but make no fuss about it. They are pain- 
fully regular and punctual, but never seem 
put out by other people’s want of order. 
They are bores at a dinner party, wet 
blankets at a picnic, mere sticks at a ball; 
but excellent as officers, admirable parsons, 
and much sought after by match-making 
mothers. It is they who carry off the 
heiresses; who always save money; who are 
never in debt or difficulty, as other men 
are; who are regular in their devotions, 
and invaluable on committees, where they 
always get theirown way, without trouble 
or fuss. They habitually wait till every 
one else has spoken, and then make the 


single remark which concludes the matter, 
an 


which seems as if it had risen to the 
surface, like cream, of itself. Strict order 
is kept in their houses; but they do not, as 
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a rule, make good fathers. Their children 
are too much afraid of them and too glad 
to get away from home. Strange to say, 
though they seldom speak, they are ex- 
cellent correspondents, write well, clearly, 
and at great length, and often turn into 
authors, especially novelists. They have 
observed while others talked; and have 
passed mental jugdments which their 
secretiveness enables them to store for use. 
They are seldom deficient in humor; tell 
a story in the fewest words,.well and 
quietly; and have generally some friend in 
whose society they seem to take a silent 
and subdued pleasure, and with whom they 
can sit for hours at a time without speak- 
ing. They live respected by all who know 
them, are trustees and guardians to in- 
numerable wards, and are often more 
missed when they die than better men. If 
the world fails to love them, it makes up 
by trusting them; and every few years one 
of them turns out to have elaborated some 
gigantic system of fraud, and goes away 
into exile without a word.—The Saturday 
Review. 





VULGAR TALK. 


Tue hopeful student who translated 
these words of Horace ‘‘I hate profaneness 
and vulgarity” was better posted in ethics 
than in parsing Latin; for, if he expressed 
his real sentiment, he (and a great many 
of him) is badly needed now. 

The amount of vulgar speech that is to 
be heard among certain classes of our 
people is astonishing and humiliating. We 
do not affirm, we do not believe that the 
evil is increasing and is greater than in 
former times; for one cannot do much Jook- 
ing into the past without coming upon this 
foulness in prodigious abundance. But, 
letting alone any such comparison, the mis- 
chief is a great one now; greater, doubtless, 
than most of our readers are aware of. 
This their ignorance is fortunate and 
wholesome. It is a restriction upon the 
plague to keep away from it, and not to 
know thus what itis. The places and the 
men infected are not safe for resort or com- 
panionship. To hold deliberately aloof 
from them, besides protecting ourselves, 
may he also one of the most effective 
means of putting reproof upon the evil 
where it exists in others. Occasions will 
arise, however, upon which a man, in spite 
of his wishes, will learn something as to 
this abomination. He must take care at 
such times not only that he is in no wise 
pleased with what he hears, but also that 
he does not seem to be. The admixture, 
often made, of wit with vulgarity may 
place one at some disadvantage in this re- 
spect, by its provocation to laughter; and 
there are difficulties here, as everywhere, 
in drawing the lines of absolute propriety. 
But, practically and in general, it is not 
difficult to tell when the point of a story or 
a remark lies in what is vulgar in it; and in 
all such cases the treatment is not doubtful. 
These admixtures, too, are not to be en- 
couraged; and there is wit enough in the 
world that is not low—or there may be— 
and we may help, if we please, to make 
more. 

Christian men need not be falsely delicate 
and squeamish; but they ought to be and 
must be pure and decent and decorous, 
and, even if they are cast into low company, 
they should be able to show in face and 
bearing that they have not left there honor 
and decency behind them. We will only 
add that persons prominent in professional 
or public life may sometimes constitute 
very low company, and that in these cases 
there is, at least, as much need as in any 
other that one should take care of his 
manliness and self-respect.—The Congre- 
gationalist. 








SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 


Many of you have heard of the elder in 
the church, cited by Lewis Tappan: 
‘After one of the severest snow-storms 
ever known in the city, a committee ap- 
pointed to solicit aid for the suffering poor 
called on him. He said: ‘I must do some- 
thing. Please to call to-morrow.’ They 
called. The old man took them out on the 
sidewalk, looked at the sky and the vane, 
and said: ‘The wind has changed. I guess 
they can stand it,’ and left them. He 
died,” says the narrator, ‘‘not long after, 
leaving upward of a_ million dollars, 
chiefly to his son.” And he asks: ‘‘ Does 
not the Word of God say of such ‘Thou 
fool’?”’ This is, indeed, an extreme case; 
but it shows to what lengths of avarice a 
heart may go. And the same spirit, in a 
measure, is too often cherished. I knewa 
pastor a few years since who visited a 
parishioner, a professed Christian, during 
a severe illness, when he expressed perfect 
rest in God and obedience to his will. The 
man was worth thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. He recovered; but, to the grief 
of his pastor and the astonishment of his 
friends, that same man would sit afterward 
in the sanctuary,-and with the utmost com- 
placency put into the contribution-box a 
one-dollar bill. 

Now the Gospel aims a deadly blow at 
such a spirit. Let it have a free course, and 
it will break it up. A spirit of benevolence 
will break down false excuses for not 
giving by forestalling avarice and selfishly 
chosen positions. ridly business in not 
by any means worldiiness; but how easy in 
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it men become worldly. What more com- 
mon thing to-day than for men in comfort- 
able circumstances, men who will not es- 
sentially curtail in their style of living, to 
embark «in huge enterprises, lock up their 
available funds in a plan for future position, 
hire money year by year, if need be, and 
run the risk of greater debt for greater gain 
by and by, and make all an excuse for 
withholding? I draw no fancy picture. 
Now, we have no more right to leave the 
Master out of ouf décount in such a plan 
than we have to leave our wives and 
children out. Christ'is to go as the pervad- 
ing power into every enterprise. Self-im- 
posed burdens with only self in the account 
will not stand with God. Who will dare to 
say that God, in these frequent failures and 
calamities of the day, is not teaching our 
business Christian men to lay up treasure 
where ‘‘ moth and rust doth not corrupt” 
‘and where thieves do not break through 
and steal” ?— Rev. M. Burnham. 





BETTER IN THE MORNING. 


BY THE REV. LEANDER 8. COAN. 








“You can’t help the baby, parson , 
But still I want ye to go 
Down an’ look in upon her 
An’ read av’ pray, you know. 
Only last week she was skippin’ round, 
A-pullin’ my whiskers ’n’ hair, 
A-climbin’ up to the table 
Into her little high-chair. 


‘“‘The first night that she took it, 

When her little cheeks grew red, 

When she kissed good-night to papa 
And went away to-bed, 

Sez she: ‘ Tis headache, Papa. 
Be better in morvin’—bye!’ 

An’ somethin’ in how she said it 
Jest made me want to cry. 


‘But the mornin’ brought the fever, 

And her little hands were hot, 

An’ the pretty red uv ber little cheeks 
Grew into a crimson spot. 

But she laid there jest ez patient 
Ez ever a woman could. 

Takin’ whatever we give her 
Better’n a grown woman would. 


“ The days are terrible long an’ slow, 
Av’ she’s growin’ wus in each ; 
Ao’ now she’s just a-slippin’ 
Clear away out uv our reach. 
Every night when I kiss her, 
Tryin’ hard not to cry, 
She says, in a way that kills me: 
‘ Be better in mornin’—bye!’ 


‘* She can’t get thro’ the night, parson, 

So I want ye to come an’ pray, 

An’ talk with mother a little— 
You'll know just what to say. 

Not that the baby needs it, 
Nor that we make any complaint 

That God seems to think he’s needin’ 
The smile uv the little saint.” 





I walked along with the Corporal 
To the door of his bumble home, 
To which the silent messenger 
Before me bad also come; 
And if he had been a titled prince, 
I would not have been honored more 
Than I was with his heartfelt welcome 
To his lowly cottage-door. 


Night falls again in the cottage ; 
They move in silence and dread 
Around the room where the baby 
Lies panting upon her bed. 
*“ Does baby know papa. darling ?”’ 
And she moves her little face 
With avswer that shows she knows him; 
But scarce a visible trace 


Of her wonderful infantile beauty 
Remains as it was before 

The unseen, silent messenger 
Had waited at their door. 

“ Papa—kiss—baby—I’s—so—tired—”’ 

The man bows low his face, 

And two swollen hands are lifted 
In baby’s last embrace. 


And into her father’s grizzled beard 
The little red fingers cling, 

While her husky whispered tenderness 
Tears from a rock would wring: 

** Bahy—is—so—sick—Papa— 

But—don’t—want—you—to—ery.” 

The little hands fall on the coverlet. 

“* Be—better——in——mornin’——bye !”” 


And night around baby is falling, 
Settling down dark and dense. 

Does God need their darling in Heaven, 
That he must carry ber hence? 

I prayed, with tears in my voice, 
As the Corporal solemnly knelt 

With grief such as never before 
His great, warm heart had felt. 


Oh! frivolous men and women! 
Do you know that round you, and nigh, 

Alike from the humble and haughty 
Goeth up evermore the cry : 

‘My child, my precious, my darling, 

How can I let you die?” 

Ob! hear ye the white lips whisper : 

“‘ Be——better——in——mornin’—bye.” 


— Concord (N. H.) Independent Statesman. 





A BRIDGE ACROSS THE BOSPHO- 
RUS. . 


Cart. JAMES B. Eanps, engineer of the 
iron bridge across the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis, and of the jetties at the delta of the 
same river, in conjunction with Mr. A. O. 
Lambert, also an eminent engineer, has 
prepared drawings and estimates for a 
bridge across the Bosphorus, connecting 
Constantinople with the Asiatic shore. 
This work, it is stated, will be about 6,000 
feet long, in 15 spans, the central one hav- 
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ing a length of 750 feet, the two adjacent 
spans 500 feet, and the rest diminishing 
toward the ends to a minimum of 200 feet. 
The hight of the roadway above the surface 
of the water will be 120 feet—60 feet less 
than that of the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
piers of the central span will be 50 feet 
thick, sunk in 100 feet of water. Subma- 
rine surveys, conducted by the French 
and Turkish governments, have disclosed 
the fact that there is solid rock about 20 
feet under the bed of the river. The 
currents of the Bosphorus have great veloc- 
ity, but less than that of the Mississippi at 
St. Louis. The experience of Capt. Eads, 
therefore, in the latter place will be of 
great value to him in sinking caissons for 
the construction of these mighty piers. 
The cost of the work is variously estimated 
at from $18,000,000 to $25,000,000. The 
spans are iron arches, so constructed that 
the weight of atrain of cars or of troops 
moving in unison over the bridge will be 
distributed over the whole structure. We 
learn that English interests are largely 
coneerned in this undertaking, as an essen- 
tial part of the scheme of the ‘‘ Euphrates 
Valley Railroad,” by which it is proposed 
to connect Constantinople with the British 
possessions in India. The rival plan of 
M. de Lesseps, the engineer of the Red Sea 
Canal, contemplates a railway from the 
Volga, across Turkistan, to Northern 
India, This is in the interests of the Rus- 
sians.. It is possible that, under the pres- 
sure of the rivalry between these two 
nations, the vast scheme of Capt. Eads may 
ultimately be realized.—American Arech- 
ttect, 





PATIENCE. 


WERE there no night we could not read the 
stars 
The heavens would turn into a blinding 


glare ; 
Freedom is best seen through tbe prison- 
bars, 
“—— seas make the haven passing 
air, 


We cannot measure joys but by their loss. 

When blessings fade away we see them 
then; 

Our richest clusters grow around the cross, 

And in the night-time angels sing to men. 


The eeed must first lie buried deep in earth, 
Before the lily opens to the sky; 
So “light is sown,’’ and gladness has its 
birth 
In the dark deeps where we can only cry. 


“Life out of death” is Heaven’s unwritten 


Nay, it is written in a myriad forms ; 
The victor’s palm grows on the fields of war, 
And strength and beauty are the fruit of 
storms, 


{|Come, then, my soul, be brave to do and 


ear ; 
Thy lifeis bruised that it may be more 
sweet ; 
The cross will soon be left, the crown we’ll 
wear— 
Nay, we will cast it at our Saviour’s feet. 
And up among the glories never told, 
Sweeter than music of the marriage-bell, 
Our hands will strike the vibrant harp of 


gold 
To the glad song ‘‘He doeth all things 
well,” 


—HEnRY Burton, in ‘‘ The Sunday Magazine,” 





THE ART OF LISTENING. 


THE art of listening is a delicate and 
difficult art, and one that is seldom 
practiced. It is delicate because it de- 
mands, if not sympathy, a show of sympa- 
thy, and continuous attention, as well as an 
air of interest. It is difficult because self- 
assertion is natural, and a state of passive- 
ness without manifestation of weariness is 
irksome to maintain. On account of its 
delicacy and difficulty, not less than from 
want of knowing how to manage it, it is 
the rare art in society. The few listeners 
that understand listening are invariably 
liked, even admired, and not infrequently 
charm’the talkers to whom they give ear. 
The nic@ listener is pretty sure to get a 
name for intellect, culture, wit, readiness 
—for any of quality, indeed, which he 
or she does not reveal and may not pos- 
sess. The person fond of talking usually 
endows'the person who listens with what- 
ever attributes he thinks he has himself; 
and his good opinion of the listener grows 
steadily, until sometimes it amounts to 
positive worship. It is not enough to listen 
merely in a negative manner; for this ap- 
pears like resignation, like silent suffering, 
like uncomplaining martyrdom, and, be- 
sides, may be mistaken for stupidity, which 
is fatal to the listener’s hope and object. 
One may be as stupid as an owl in society, 
but his listeners must disguise his stupidity, 
if they would be accepted; and, above all, 
never indicate or intimate to anybody else 
that the speaker has any possibility of 
stupidity. We can be dullness and com- 
monplace itself with impunity, provided 
we seem to think well of our acquaintances. 
—Harper'’s Bazar. 





HORACE GREELEY’S LAST PRIVATE 
LETTER. 


CoLtonEL M. W. Tappan, of Bradford, 
N. H., has the following letter from Horace 





Greeley, which is thought to be the last 


letter of confidential friendship which he 
ever wrote: 


““New York, Nov. 8th, 1872. 

‘* Dear Friend: We have been terribly 
beaten. I was the worst beaten man who 
ever ran for the high office. And Ihave 
been assailed so bitterly that I hardly know 
whether I was running for President or the 
penitentiary. In the dark hour my long- 
suffering wife left me; none to soon, for she 
had suffered too deeply and too long. I 
laid her in the ground with dry, hard eyes. 
Well, [am used up. I cannot see before 
me. I have slept little for weeks, and my 
eyes are still hard to close, while they soon 
open again. But no more of this. You, 
my friend, went into this contest for me. 
You knew, as | did, that we must stop 
fighting the rebels some time. But it is 
now settled that we never shall. ab ia 

‘*I need not speak of my wife. You 
know the whole story of her long illness 
and painless death. Her sufferings have 
been so great that I rejoice that they are 
ended. Remember me kindly to Mrs. 
Tappan. 1 am faithfully yours, 

‘* HORACE GREELEY.” 


The asterisks denote the omission of 
passages relating to public men now living. 
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A REVOLUTION. IN CORSETS. 
Cooley’s 


Cork 


Corset. 


LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 


The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork,in piace of Bone or Horn, which makes 1t 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in fact, UNBRKEAKABLE. It 
molds und adapts itself to every movement of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the great- 
est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal sup- 
port of the MEDICAL PROFESSION, and EVERY 
LADY that has worn it decides that it is the most 
ELEGANT article ever known. 

It is A arts IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 

IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN |. COOLEY, 














LADIES! 











Valuable Informationabout Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE CO,, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA“E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 


UBY & By EARL 


Self-Feeding 
FURNACE 


THE CLINTON, > 
A New Wrought Iron Furnace, with Brick-Lined Pot. 
HE CRYSTAL. 















Sarface-Burnirg 


A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. | 
The largest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 


the Market. 
FULLER, WARREN & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy, N. Y., New. York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 











Estimates for Heating 
Public or Private Buildings 
in apy part ot the country 
furnished on application. 
Barstow StoveCo., 

Providence, R. L.; 

56 Union St., Boston; 

: 230 Water St., New York. 

See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sept. 13th 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets,. Chases, 
Printin; Presses, ete. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 








110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


BEWAREot 


Any one Interested in Seales or Desir- 


451 Broadway, New York. 





WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 

ARCHERY, BASEBALL, 

CRICKET, CROQUET. 
TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 PARK PLACE. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
fr» GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
KOR 


PERFORATED 


SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
SSB EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBITED. 


No. 








Special attention is called to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles ot 
Wood Werk. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 


HARTFORD, July, 1877. 
WANTED 


AGENT For Particulars Address 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


829 Broadway, New York City, 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, His. 
or San Francisco, Cal. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 
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Iusurance, 


The Inswrance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amownt of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


ECONOMY IN LIFE INSURANCE 
MANAGEMENT. 


THE premiums charged by the various 
.ife insurance companies which do business 
on the mutual plan are so nearly the same 
that there is’scarcely a variation of one 
dollar a thousand at any of the ages. Near- 
ly all of the life business of the country is 
done on mutual rates. It follows that-the 
amount charged an insurer at the start is 
so nearly the same in all companies that 
the rate of premium is a matter of no con- 
sequence. 

If this was final, an insurer would have 
nothing to do in his selection of a com- 
pany except to look after its solvency. But 
it is far from being final. 

All of the companies doing business 
upon mutual rates make certain returns to 
the insurers of surplus premiums, or what 
is known as dividends. The reason for 
this is plain. The premium is based upon 
principles which of necessity must be ab- 
solutely safe tothe company. The basis 
supposes that but four per cent. interest 
will be earned upon accumulations, that 
only the average mortality will be ex- 
perienced, and then itis loaded to a large 
extent to meet expenses and contingencies. 
From all these points the premium is 
formed, which is larger than the current 
wants of a life company well managed. 
More than four per cent. is realized. A 
careful selection of lives causes a less rate 
of mortality than the average, and, while 
the loading is some forty per cent. of the 
net premium, the expense in the best man- 
aged companies is often less than ten. 

There are, then, three sources of gain, 

nd the main source is easily seen to be on 
the question of expense. The selection of 
risks is about the same in all companies. 
All require a thorough medical examina- 
tion and a thorough analysis of family his- 
tory. One corporation can make as good 
arate of interest on real property as an- 
other. The whole question of comparative 
gain or saving must be mainly confined to 
the question of the expense of conducting 
the business. Thisisthe real test of cheap- 
ness in life insurance. Sift the business 
and its management as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, and the company which is most 
economical will treat its insurers best or 
will pay the best dividends. 

It is not such an easy matter to ascertain 
which company is most economical, im- 
portam as it may betodoso. The usual 
test has been to compare the gross income 
of premiums and interest with the expense 
of management. If the business in all of 
the companies was of precisely the same 
kind—as, for instance, if it all covered 
insurance issued at the same age and at 
full-life rates, or if it averaged the same in 
age and kind—the comparison of expense to 
income would bea good one, except that 
there is some variation in the manner of 
keeping accounts. Dividends, orthe return 
to policyholders of surplus premiums, are 
made to appear as premiums actually re- 
ceived in cash by some companies; that is, 
money which is actually on band at the 
beginning of the year is made to appear as 
a portion of the receipts of the year, in some 
companies, while in others it isnot. The 
test of expense te income thus becomes not 
an entirely safe one for judgment of 
economy. 

Another test is made and for some years 
has been the only one made in the printed 
reports of the Massachusetts Insurance De. 
partment, and that is to compare the 
average insurance carried during the year 
with the expense of management. This is 
probably most correct; but, as the quality 
of the insurance may vary in the different 
companies, and some may have a larger 
proportion of. paid-up insurance than 
others, which it costs nothing to carry, the 
test is not a perfect one. It is undoubtedly 
better than the first, and, hence, in a recent 
number of THE INDEPENDENT we gave it 











for all of the companies for the period of 
the past ten years, 

We believe that insurers should study 
this point closely. We know it to be the 
important point im honest life insurance 
management. Economy will produce the 
same acceptable results here that it will 
in any business. The man who seeks 
insurance upon his life should know that 
the company he selects is managed with 
economy. He can safely waive all other 
points outside of stealing, and study this 
one. There are prebably no more Conti- 
nentals and New Jersey Mutuals and Amer- 
ican Populars. They have been sifted out, 
and we are glad they have been. The 
point to study is economy. It will bring suc- 
cess. The company which practices it 
best will give the best results. It is the 
duty of insurers to look to it, and to find 
out certainly for themselves that it is prac- 
ticed before insuring in any company. 
The two tests we have given will not be 
found to differ very largely. They should 
not be confounded with any other. They 
would better both be taken. Any man 
who desires insurance can know this one 
strong point in favor of a company, and he 
can know it easily. It is his duty to do it, 
and he need not fear the result of his in 
surance if he gives the proper attention 
to it. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue New Orleans Democrat gives us 
the following sensible paragraph. There 
is many a maninthe country who would 
do well to consider it. The best advicea 
man can take to himself is to let co opera- 
tive life insurance alone, in whatever form 
it assumes or wherever it shows itself. 


‘‘The history of the Protection Life, of 
Chicago, is a fair sample of the workings 
of the so-called co-operative life insurance 
associations generally. They are founded 
upon no principle which will or can stand 
fire; they operate unjustly in regard to 
payments required of the younger mem- 
bers of their respective classes; their cal- 
culations are based upon false assumptions 
of mortality; they afford greater and more 
numerous opportunities for fraudulent 
practices than any other scheme ever pro- 
jected, with less chance of detection; and, 
after all, your protection, so-called, de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of patience 
with which you and your fellow-members 
submit to the annually-increasing assess- 
ments, and with each member who ‘ lapses’ 
your protection, even such as it is, is 
lessened. Beware of the coduperative. ” 





—Communism, or striking, or riot, or 
whatever it may be called, according to 
Fire Marshall Stevenson, of Pittsburgh, de- 
stroyed property in that city on July 2ist 
and 22d as follows, the amounts being, of 
course, estimated: 


Pecnsylvania Railroad Company—round- 
houses, repair-shops, Union Depot, cffice 
buildings, 104 locomotives, 2,000 cars and 
contents, aggregating probably.........;. $2,500,000 


Keystone Hotel Company, probably.......... 10,000 
Pulman Palace Car Company, probably...... 100.000 
Grain Elevator Company, probably....... 200,000 
Private property (dwellings, etc.), probably. 100,000 

WORE . cocescdescccenssieces cove cccccecesces $3,000,000 


Now, will not some of the supporters of 
these wild, het-headed lunatics tell us 
what are the chances for increase of wages? 
It is simply a repetition of the fable of 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 


—Margaret Dimond obtained a judg- 
ment against the National Capital Life In- 
surance Company for $3,720.36. Execution 
on her judgment was returned unsatisfied; 
and she has begun suitin aid of her first 
judgment, to sequester the company’s 
property inthis state. Robert Sewell, her 
counsel, moved for the appointment of 
a receiver of the company’s property, 
but owing to engagements of counsel, the 
motion was adjourned until Thursday. 
There will not be anything of conse- 
quence to receive, unless possibly Ben. 
Noyes himself might be got. In that case 
negotiations should be opened with the 
New Jersey authorities. 


—Those who hold policies in any of the 
companies which have been placed in the 
hands of a receiver should be very careful 
not to employ an attorney or any one to 
attend to them. The receivers are well- 
known and honorable men, and will un- 
doubtedly do the fullest justice to all. 
There is no possible use of an attorney or 
for a representative of any kind. All cor- 
respondence should be with the receiver. 
There are a set of sharks in New York who 





are sending out circulars to policyholders 
in the failed companies, offering to protect 
their interests. These men have nothing 
whatever to do inthe matter and are of no 
earthly use. 


—We last week published a statement 
from the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Review, of Cincinnati, O., that the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co., of that city, 
had awarded a contract for $15,000 worth 
of advertising to Messrs. E. N. Freshman 
Bros. We expressed our severe disap- 
proval that a company which kad shown 
such poor results to its insurers as has the 
Union Central should make such use of 
its trust funds. We are now glad to record 
that the advertising agency referred to, 
claiming to be the principal agency of the 
company for this branch of its business, 
denies the statement and says that they 
have not such a contract. 


—Mr. William J. Coffin, secretary of the 
Home Life Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly at his desk in the office of that com- 
pany, Saturday, Sept 8th. Mr. Coffin was 
56 yearsof age. On Sunday, September 2d, 
while in his residence, No. 214 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, he was overcome by an 
apoplectic stroke, the effect of which was 
apparently very slight. He was preparing 
to leave his office, to visit his family out of 
town, when he suddenly fell over his desk 
and died. Coroner Woltman made an in- 
vestigation, and determined that Mr. Coffin 
had died of cerebral apoplexy. 


—There is a National Insurance Conven- 
tion in session at St. Paul, Minn. It was 
called by Mr. S. H. Rhodes, the insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, some time 
last month. The purpose of the conven- 
tion is mere guess-work. The members 
seem to have hunted a corner of the coun- 
try where the reporter doth not exist. If 
all the commissioners are there, there are 


enough good men to further the interests of 
insurance. 





And for that we hope. | 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Deeg st, 1843.) 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1977.’ soda eeeeee #18. ar M40 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Bistribave steed 7 50 
PAV IS MOIR Cds $13,293,183 31 

as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 


icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and seeneanee of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


2d. The maintenance of anamole Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
= is La gg et is $340,700.80 over tne cost on the 

Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 








Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 








UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


JOHN E. DeWl 


HOME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 


Assets, $8,129,925.68, 


TT, President. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
153 TREMONT &T., 


Boston, Pass, 





All Policies issued after April Ist, 1 
three full years, will be entitled to all 


877. which shall have been in force 
the benefits arising under the **Maine 


Non-torfeiture Law ’’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be seousil we if parties — 


PRACTICAL 


RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORF yi pg PASSED FEB. 
TRATED BY A WHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AG 


7th, 1877, ILLUS- 
AND DISCONTING = AFTER 


THREE OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHAT L HAVE REBN PAIv LN CASH 


‘Additional — 
[Premiums = before! re ime 


— [Amount De Due if Death oceuse on Last Day of Exten- 
on. 











| 


Premiums and Inter- 














| Age | | Age Amount — est to be Deduacted. | Insurance 
| No. |Amount when Years. Days. at ot Due over the 
| stopped. Deuth. | Policy No. =. Amount. Heiis. | Premiums. 
are #681 33 2 2'2 36 | $10,000 3 $759 87 |$9,240 13 $8,559 13 
4 908 34 3 | 100 | 37 | 10,000 4 1°41 18 | 8,055 82 8,05) $2 
| 5 | 3,135 35 4 } 133 | 39°C 10.000 5 1,339 18 8,660 82 7,020 82 
6 | 1,362 6 | & | 9 | 4 | 10,000 6 | 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 9% | 
| 7 | 1,589 Se) t2S) | Bobo | 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 64209 | 
|} 8 1,816 38 7 | 6 | 4 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 260 | 
9 | 2,043 38 7 | 3 | 4a | WOOO | 8 2477 05 7,522 9% 5,479 9% | 
10 2,270 40 8 | 236 | 49 | 10.00 | 9 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 
ll | 2,497 41 9 14 50 10,000 10 3,205 85 6,794.15 | 4,297 15 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 


DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 


J JULY, 
CASH CAPITAL, = - *= = = 
Reserve for Re-insurance <- = ~ 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — — a 6 ee 


Net Surplus - - - ee atc 


TOTAL ASSETS, ots «= & & = & se 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Claims for Losses outstanding on lst ote. 1877 
Dividends UNpAld........000...-cecerees 





1877. 


- = = © = «= 1,834,003 10 


1,041 490 75 
$6,143,274 77 






















Qos in Bank..... STD eneeeeh sss dedves 17.5 4 
and Mortgages, being first lien on Reai Hstate. (worth $4,641,500. 60}... ime Senesosocesee aS ey 
Gaited St iStacea 8t00 (market value)........-+.+0e+e0+ Redauasdecendssiesacsse oo 2,23 0 7 
tate and City Bonds, — 186,456 
Loans on parable on, on demand (mark 427,88: 
Iarerest dee on ist siaaeemneinaiaaaen sebibodasaieete 67.2 
yp in comet Aaeee.. oceseccrsdsvcesoosbccoscneedgecs waceesecses 9 a3 38 
Promiums due and uncollected on Policies ‘saad Bh GR GMEOs okisccasecesqesvetcecassasetenee 9.925 36 








eee 11 0768848 33 





Total..... 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





..8267,780 92 
CHAS. . > ‘MARTIN, President. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


Absets, Dec. 31st, 1876........ $6,421,777 04 
urplus, Dec, 31st, 1576.. "625,054 31 
Burpids: oy by New York stand: 1,045,000 00 
ar . 
No of Policies in torce De- ‘i 
cember 31st. 1876 .14,458 
mount Insured thereby --. 33,803,463 00. 
BW. BOND, President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B:IRELAND. Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barriert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876 to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not mared off Ist 
TANUAFY, 1876........ccccccccccscsees-soecce 2,172,260 O07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... _ $7,101,457 78 
No. Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st martes 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... ees seeeees $0,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,088,410 35 





= Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks . 


$l 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 000 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
eee ny: cotunatod at saanaeeess 350 1 
otes 

Cash in BADR see ees. SB TA 

Total Amount of Assets...,.,,.......- $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre. 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ATER BLAKE. 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH L OYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS OB’T B. MINTURN 

ARLES H. RUSSELL, 61 CHAS. H. wean 

ES LO GE Roe 
BAD Gommman deca aU ge 

" : 

DAN.EL S MAL MIL TERS, Lge roneer 


OYAL PHELPS, © E§D RLLES 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOH panies 
C.A HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
WHR ENEETE: ROMAN Bago 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, fe mae 

J. D. JONES, President. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


—_—o weer covces pnt an a 
Surplus, “ “ 43 per cent..........0+.... 657,453 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


° d 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, | ond ren Beret Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850: 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 52. 





The features of tt of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE ie RITY, HCONOMICAL (aNAGEMENT 
a LIBERALITY TO THR INSUR 


Ali Forms of LAfe and Endowment Poltctes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ome — 
BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN: ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1877. 











1826. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, 8ec. ~Joun DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 

This New England } Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1.000 and $2.000 only. it bas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockhold-rs. Tbe plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 

‘ailing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ng tor their insurance as \pey goand keeping the 
* reserves in their own pockets 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 





existence has been less than half that of “ ol@xplan, 
bi —— reserve ’ companies. 
verage annual cost thus far—exckading a 


icies has been as follows: 


40 
“ 5) 
55 





60 30 40 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For turther information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. HOLBHKOOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


SSTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
ABBCES, OVET.......000eeceeeeeresseess 10,000,008, 


Surplus, onadih  eahnaed Pano ae 2,800,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY 8TOKES, President. 
C.Y WEMPLE, Viee-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
. Y. WeMpuy and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


‘INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,060 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks...............ce006 930.107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
De ae CR TC Pe 844,015 13 
Total Assets.............00+ so+++-$3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 





A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


actual cost, which for the vast first three years ef its |; 


small eames on fee which is for life—for $1,000 eel. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








Premiums.............. sdguacadcenesdesanedqeadcsaaescesedacaeds + +++ -$5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued...........0..s2eeeeeeeee $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...........-2-+eeeee 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - “ « = = $37,984,693 51 

ANGe DW COGN 5. < dacascscdcdicadetacissdonscess vetedececccsoes GUS OSS 

Dividends and returned premiums on a canceled POMCENsi.'5 i eves 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...... dedacahonss -- 140,232 32 

Om Other MOCERio ic ccce cc ccctcccccccccccccasceddesecsccccccescceves 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 32 
Total = - - ~ = S32,.730,898 2O 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand............... eevee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Wet QI EE Oe CO fa 6 i ncs cccce cc cccnccccccceccccnccecensecses 9,730,529 91 
PUUGMNINM ooo a ccc ccd duduadackudedesccénadecdhinsddesaacqsacaat 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 


4 sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)............seeeseeee-e sgaaaias 17,354,837 84 

|* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............ cece cece ee eeee . 781,585 39 

* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..........cecccccccccccccccccceecs 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Mabilities)........... cachades geboatekaddedasenidasesaaeqeneees 125,027 15 
Agents’ Dalances.:.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 36,154 19. 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877..........0..-.0- 300,558 68—§3Z,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ abies haa 580,515 76. 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 + = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............cceecceecccccceeees 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘policies ; perticipating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ segedsdaaduaeadess 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... ence aaa Ceccoccescceces 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent..........0.-e000 Acdeaceececcas $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41; per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51. POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 





Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... waded secccee secceeccs+G1265132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.... . 127,748,473 00 


Oe eee rr See eee eee eee eee eee 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIBL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
TNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
QGHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., | Medieal Examisers, 
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farm and Gurdew. 


THE USE OF EARTH-WORMS. 





Forty years ago Mr. Darwin read a paper be- 
fore the Geological! Society, in which he showed 
that the formation and the characters of the 
so-called “‘ vegetable mold,’’ which forms a 
covering several inches indepth on the surface 
of all productive land, were due, in great 
meastre, to the constant activity of the com- 
mon earthworm. These animals burrow 
through the soil, taking into their bodies, as 
they go, earth from which to extract the nutri- 
tive matters on which they subsist ; and then, 
coming to the surface, deposit the non-nutri- 
tious portions of the earth in the form of little 
heaps. These heaps, accumulating, produce a 
superficial layer of very finely-divided mold, 
which in the course of years forms a stratum 
several inches thick, eminently suitable for 
the growth of plants. The work done by a 
single worm is naturally very small ; but the in- 
significance of the individuals is quite made up 
by the immense numbers in which they exist. 
Mr. Darwin adduced a case in which a field 
well covered with burnt marl and cinders 
showed in fifteen years a four-inch layer of 
mold, the mar! and cinders being all buried in 
an even layer beneath it. Thus “the agricul- 
turist in plowing the ground follows a method 
strictly natural ; and he only imitates in a rude 
manner, without being able to bury the pebbles 
or to sift the fine from the coarse soil, the work 
which Nature is daily performing by the agency 
of the earth-worm.”’ 

This most curious ¢ase of the intimate re- 
lations of animals to plants, and of both to the 
processes of sub-aerial change taking place on 
the earth’s surface, has recently been worked 
out in great detail by Von Hensen, who, 
strange to say, does not seem to have heard of 
Darwin’s labors, which he confirms and sup- 
plements. He states that the adult worms 
come to the surface of the earth at night, and, 
with their tails in the mouths of their bur 
rows, survey the country round, and collect 
food in the shape of leaves and twigs. These 
are heaped up round the entrance, the leaves 
being rolled up separately and partly drawn 
into the tube, where they soon become macer- 
ated and partially decomposed, so as to form 
such savory meat as the worm’s soul loveth. 

Von Hensen’s observations were conducted 
in a garden with a layer of mold nine inches 
deep and a subsoil of yellow diluvial sand. 
The worm-tubes were not easily traced in the 
mold, but were perfectly clear in the sand, 
ruvning vertically downward to a depth of 
from three to six feet. The tubes were often 
found to be lined with stones about the size of 
a pin’s head, brought from the surface, and 
fruit-kernels were also found in them. But 
the point of chief importance is that the walls 
of the burrows were found to be beset with 
little black masses of a characteristic shape— 
the excrements of the worms. Besides these 
fresh inhabited tubes, others were found in 
which the cavity was filled with black earth, 
the black color being diffused into the sur- 
rounding sand, and these again passed insens- 
ibly into mere black stripes—veins of mold 
running in the sandy subsoil. 

In about half of the uninhabited tubes were 
found the roots of plants growing on the sur- 
face. These followed exactly the direction of 
the tubes and gave off fine root-hairs through 
the black walls of the latter. From an ex 
tended series of observations, Von Hensen 
states that the roots of annuals can only pev- 
etrate into the subsoil through channels opened 
out tothem by earth-worms; and he observes 
that this penetration must be of service to the 
plant, as the subsoil retains moisture longer 
than the surface layer of meld. 

The contents of the intestines and the ex- 
cretions of worms show a great similarity in 
microscopical and chemical characters to 
“vegetable mold’ (Bldttererde) formed by 
mixing together rotting leaves and sand and 
leaving them for about two years, after which 
time the leaves are found to bave undergone 
complete decomposition, a very few shriveled 
cells being discoverable among sand-grains 
and brown organic molecules. 

To ascertain the precise part taken by the 
earth-worm in the production of this vege- 
table mold, Von Hensen placed two worms ina 
giass vessel filled with sand, on the surface of 
which was spread a layer of fallen leaves. The 
worms set to work at once, and after about 
six weeks the surface of the sand was found 
to be covered with a layer of mold nearly half 
an inch deep, while many leaves had been car- 
ried toa depth of three inches. Worm-tubes 
ran in all directions through the sand. Some 
were quite fresh ; others had a wall of mold an 
eighth of an ineh thick; others again were 
completely filled with mold. In short, the soil 
of the vessel was already perfectly well pre- 
pared for the growth of plants. 

A single worm weighs about 46 grains, and 
produces in twenty-four hours nearly 8 grains 
ef excrementitious matter. There are, on an 
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average, abont 34,000 worms to ap acre of 
ground, the combined weight of which is over 
220 pounds, and which together pass through 
their bodies and reduce to a fine state of 
division about 37 pounds of mold in twenty- 
four hours. Besides this, they produce a uni- 
form distribution of the mold, open up passa- 
ges in the subsoil for roots, and render the 
subsoil fertile. They thus perform for the 
agriculturist an office which is not only val- 
uable and extensive, but quite inimitable.—The 
Nineteenth Century. 





GREENHOUSE AND HOUSE GAR- 
DENING. 


THOSE who wish to have rooms or green 
houses gay through the winter must now be- 
gin think of it. There may be many things 
growing in the open ground that would look 
well in pots, and these may be ‘‘lifted,” as 
gardeners say, about the end of the month and 
put in pots for the purpose. In lifting these, 
it is best to choose a dull dey for it, if possible ; 
and when potted, they should be thoroughly 
soaked with water and placed in a shed, of 
some other cool, shady spot, for a few days, 
or the leaves will wither and fall, ard, of course, 
materially detract from the beauty of the plant. 
Other little things in pots may also be potted 
into a trifle larger pots, if they show signs of 
growing freely ; though care must be taken not 
to have the pots too large. Large pots are ob- 
jectionable in window-gardening. Hanging- 
baskets may also be got ready now, so that the 
plants inthem may grow and get well-estab- 
lished before the winter sets in. Many pretty 
ornamental designs, out of very common 
things, may be applied to pot culture for 
rooms, and often with very good effect. All 
that is essential to be remembered is that, 
whatever is done or employed, whether shells 
or crockery, wood-work or wire, some provis- 
ion must always be made for the rapid drain- 
ing away of water. This is what the holes are 
for in the bottom of flower-pots, and all substi- 
tutes must have some such way for water to 
escape. 

In our gardens we have now many hardy 
bulbs which are well looked after; but we 
have rather neglected bulb culture in rooms, 
and yet there is nothing easier and few things 
more interesting. Last season we saw in sey- 
eral rooms good plants of the Amaryllis John- 
soni, and the whole tribe of Amaryllis is, in- 
deed, among the best of bulbs for this purpose. 
A, Nittata Harrisonie has a stout glaucous 
green scape, bearing a two valved spathe, from 
which issue several (about five) pedicellate 
flowers, which are remarkable for their long, 
narrow tube,fully three anda half inches in 
length, the segments of which are slightly 
spreading at the tip, opaque waxy white, and 
marked on each of the six segments with two 
broad deep crimson lines, running a consider- 
able distance down the tube. The flowers are 
sweet-scented, with a faint odor of “‘ Daphne.” 
They are so easy of culture that we have 
known some to flower year after yearin the 
same pot and under neglect that would 
destroy most ordinary plants. 

Those who have greenhouses, pits, or frames 
will now see to having any necessary repairs 
attended to. Whitewashing annually is sery- 
iceable, destroying innumerable eggs of in- 
sects, in the war against which the gardener 
should take the initiative. Sulphur mixed 


with the whitewash is also serviceable. Pow- P 


erful syringing is a great help to keeping 
plants clean and should be frequently resorted 
to. 

It is a very good time to look around for soil 
for potting purposes. The surface soil of an 
old pasture forms the best basis, which can 
afterward be lightened with sand or mauured 
with any special ingredients to suit special 
cases, as required. The turfy or peaty sur- 
faces of old wood or bogs aiso come very 
“ handy.’’ A stock of moss should also*be on 
hand for those who crock pots, in order to 
cover the potsherds. Moss also comes in use- 
ful for many purposes connected with garden- 
ing and should be always on hand. 

Ornamental annuals for winter flowering 
should be at once sown, not forgetting migno- 
nette, to be without which will be an unpardon- 
able sin. Chinese primroses, cinerarias, 
calceolarias, pansies, polyanthus, etc. should 
be sown. Winter-blooming carnations and 
violets should not be forgotten. They are now 
essentials in all good greenhouse collections. 
The Calla Ethiopica, old as it ice, is a universal 
favorite, and should now be repotted, when it 
will flower through the winter finely. Oxalis, 
sparaxis, cyclamens, and such Cape bulbs that 
flower through the winter should be repotted 
now.— Gardener's Monthly. 





FRUITS OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


EvuGENE SouUYLER, in writing of Turkistan, 
says that the gardens constitute the beauty of 
allthe land. The long rows of poplar and elm 
trees, the vineyards, the dark foliage of the 








pomegranate over the walls transport one at 





once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern 
France. In theearly spring the outskirts of 
the cities, and, indeed, the whele. valley, are 
one mass of white and pink with the bloom of 
almond and peach, of cherry and apple, of 
apricot and plum, which perfume the air for 
miles around. These gardens are the favorite 
dwelling-places in summer, and well they may 
be. Nowhere are fruits more abundant, and of 
some varieties it can be said that nowhere are 
they better. The apricots and nectarines, I 
think, it would be impossible to surpass avy- 
where. These ripen in June, and from that 
time until winter fruit and melons are never 
lacking. Peaches, though smaller in size, are 
be‘ter in flavor than the best in England; but 
they are far surpassed by those of Delaware. 
Tl e big blue plums of Bukhara are celebrated all 
through Asia. The cherries are mostly small 
ard sour. The best apples come either from 
Khiva or from Susak, to the north of Turkis- 
ten; but the small white pears of Tashkent 
aie excellent in their way. The quince, as 
vith us, is cultlyated only for jams or 
marmalades or for flavoring soup. Be- 
sides watermelons, there are in common culti- 
vation ten varieties of early melons, and six 
varieties which ripen later, any of which would 
be a good addition to our gardens. In that hot 
climate they are particularly wholesome and 

form one of the principal articles of food 
during summer. When a man is warm and 

thirsty, he thinks nothing of sitting down and 
finishing a couple of them. An acre of land, if 
properly prepared, would produce, in ordinary 
years, from two to three thousand, and in very 
good years twice as many. Of grapes I noticed 
thirteen varieties, the most of them remarkably 
good. The Jews distill a kind of brandy from 
the grapes and the Russians have begun to 
make wine. But all the brandies which I have 
seen, both red and white, were harsh and 
strong and far inferior to the wives of the 
Crimea or the Caucasus. Large quantities of 
fruit are dried, and are known in Russian 

commerce by the name of vrium, or kishmish, 

although the latter is only properly applied to 

a certain kind of grape. Ifthe fruit were dried 
properly and carefully, it might become a very 
important article of trade, as it is naturally so 
sweet that it can be made into confotes and pre- 
serves without the addition of sugar, 





THE CURRANT. 





THE currant, although indigenous to both 
Europe and America, received but compara- 
tively little attention until within the last one 
hundred years. The red currant in its natural 
state is small, insipid, and unproductive; but 
with careful cultivation for a few generations 
the plant becomes much more robust and pro- 
lific, and the fruit is greatly improved both in- 
size and quality. Mostif notall of our culti- 
vated varieties are of European origin and a 
large portion of their present value is due to 
the efforts of Euglish cultivators. 

The currant may be propagated in four dif- 
ferent ways—by seed, sprouts, layers, and cut- 
tings. The first method is employed only when 
new varieties are desired and is not of interest 
to the general reader. Propagation by sprouts 
and layers is quite common; but is slower, 
more troublesome, and less satisfactory than is 
the last method mentioned—that of propa- 
gating by cuttings. Cuttings may be made at 
any time when there are no leaves on the plant 
and the wood is not frozen; but the best results 
usually come from cuttings made in the fall, as 
soon as the wood is thoroughly ripened. Cut- 
tings should be made of wood of the present 
season’s growth and should be about eight 
inches in length. When convenient, it is better 
to cut them off just at the base of a bud; but 
this is not necessary. And, where large quanti- 
ties are made, the usual way is to tie the cut- 
tings as they come from the bushés into bun- 
dles and chop off the ends with’ an ax. The 
cuttings should be planted in the fall; but, if 
this is not done, they may be buried through 


the winter, or packed in moss Or.sand. and | 


kept ina cool cellar. If treated in thls way 
they will form a good callous by spring, and be 
ready to strike roots at once when planted. The 
ground for planting should be prepared in the 
same manner whether the cuttings are planted 
in the fall or spring. If the work is deferred 
until spring, it should be done as soon as the 
soil is dry enough to be handled, as the cur- 
rant makes its new growth very early in the 
season. The best soil for the currant isa deep, 
rich loam, and if somewhat clayey it is better 
thanif sandy. It is true that the currant will 
grow almost anywhere and in almost any soil; 
but a favorable location will greatly increase 
the vigor of the plants and improve the size 
and quality of the fruit. The soil should be 
thoroughly cultivated and pulverized, and 
manure should be added, if necessary. Then 
mark out the rows four feet apart. Dig trenches 
six inches deep where the rows are to be, hav- 
ing ene side nearly perpendicular and the 
other in any form. Place the cuttings against 
the perpendicular side of the trench, about 
four inehes apart, press them into the ground 
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slightly, so as to be sure of having the bot- 
toms firmly against the soil, and thenfill in the 
trench, taking care to press the earth firmly 
against the cuttings. After planting, if there 
is avy danger from drought, the ground should 
be mulched. The cuttings are usually left in 
these nursery rows for two years ; but may be 
transplanted at the end of the first year, if de- 
sirable, setting them about four feet apart 
each way. 

The best way of pruning the currant is to 
keep the plant in a bush form, and for this but 
little pruning is needed. After the currant 
wood has borne its second crop the fruit be- 
gins to deteriorate, and this old wood should 
be cut away, as should any weak or super- 
fluous. shoots, thus keeping the wood of the 
whole plant young and vigorous. 

Among the best varieties for general use are 
the old White and Red Dutch; the Cherry, 
large and showy, but not of fine quality; 
Knight’s Sweet Red, similar to the Red Dutch, 
but larger; Victoria, large, good flavor, and 
very long bunches; and the White Grape, 
which is decidedly the best of the white varie- 
ties. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





...» We spoke last week of the artichoke as 
a good food for cattle or swine, especially in 
spring, as it does not need protection in the 
winter. The Prairie Farmer says that, 80 
much attention has been excited of late in 
regard to artichokes as food for stock and 
especially hogs, the following table giving 
analyses of their value as flesh and fat formers, 
as against the other vegetables named, will be 
interesting. It will be seen that in carbon- 
aceous matter—starch or its equivalent—they 
are inferior only to the potato. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered tbat in the 
West no vegetables can be afforded to be raised 
as a substitute forcorn ; but as aids thereto, in 
keeping avimals in health during winter, veg- 
etables have a distinct value, and when fed in 
connection with corn assists the animals mate- 
rially in their capability to assimilate not only 
corn, but the cereal grains generally. The 
table is as follows: 


Flesh Fat 
Formers. Formers, 

OURLOOR: ii. kcdssccuauckcocad 14 
COTFOEB. 0 cccce ccccceccess coos 6 66 
POPSTIDO ss 6is505.0s600sscgaccsee 2 70 
MBNMONGS,, ... 08 eiehececc ee 4 102 
BEE BG akscsisscccesscoss 9 136 
White Turnips,,......... .... 1 40 
AFtICHOKES. ....c0ccccecccocees 10 Iss 


Here it will be seen that potatoes contain 203 
parts of nutriment and artichokes 198 parts in 
1,0.0 parts; while the turnip, that has made 
English agriculture a living progress, contains 
only 41 parts in 1,000. What has made En- 
glish agriculture progressive through the cul- 
tivation of roots is the fact that they may be 
fed on the land, without gathering. in our 
climate the root crop must not only be fed, 
but they must be protected from frost. The 
artichoke is perfectly hardy, of the easiest cul- 
tivation, and swine may help themselves at 
will, when the ground is not frozen. 


....There is, as is universally admitted, no 
handsomer bird to be found for gracing a lawn 
than the recognized king of domesticated 
fowls, the gaudy, beautifully-plumaged pea- 
cock, whose fan he is ever willing to spread to 
the gaze of all who come near. We have never 
known this species to be raised merely for 
profit, as they would cost more to produce 
than could be realized from them, They are 
naturally wild in their disposition, and prefer 
trees to buildings for roosting-places, though 
we knowa farmer who always drove his into 
the barn at night, until they seemed to like to 
put upthere. The hens are very choice in the 
selection of their nests, and generally make 
them in the thickest shrubbery or in some 
piece of woods, where they would be undis- 
turbed. They lay from six to seven eggs and 
are about four weeks in hatching them. The 
hen seems to understand the rearing of the 
young very well, though the young birds 
should be cared for as carefully as young tur- 
keys are,to keep them protected from the 
night air and the dews until they have 
dropped their downy coats. Pea fowls are 
more constant to their young, and their young 
to them, than any of the common poultry, for 
the pea hen cares for her flock for several 
months. We once killed one of our young pea 
fowls, then about six months old, to test the 
flavor of their reputed fine flesh, and for sey- 
eral days the mother hen keep up a dismal and 
discordant wailing for the loss of her young. 
The flesh of the peafowl when young is fine 
and gamey in flavor, and we appreciated it very 
much, indeed,-though not without thinking of 
the disconsolate mother fowl] and musing that 
her loss was our gain.— Zhe Poultry World. 


....As it will not be long before the chicks 
are gathered up and kept in their respective 
yards, to be prepared for mating up and ship- 
ping (we here refer to thoroughbred fowls 
only), it is a very good policy to separate the 
culls from the well-marked specimens now, a8 
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early as possible, and either. let them run in 
the flelds.at pleasure or put them into a sep- 
arate enclosure, where they can be kept grow- 
ing rapidly until the time comes for fattening 
them for market. Some few fanciers let them 
all run together unti] they are all sold off. But 
this isa reprehensible plan, for nothing so dis- 
pleases the eye of the would-be purchaser, 
when visiting the yards of breeders, than to see 
several illy-marked birds among the flocks of 
finer ones ; and, as first impressions are very 
powerful, we should guard against anything 
which might convey a false and unfavorable 
opinion of the birds. The very first and best 
sorting should be for your own breeding, and 
never let anything tempt you to sell the best, 
or else you will soon cease to see any improve- 
ment in your flocks. Select a few of the very 
best for your own breeding; have the next 
selection for sale or breeding stock ; while the 
remainder should be consigned to the consum- 
ers of fowl flesh. In preparing them (these 
last-named) forthe market, we have found that 
the best time to dispose of them, either alive 
or dressed, is some time before or some little 
time after the Holidays; for then there is 
always a greater scarcity and better prices 
and the great rush of the season avoided.— 
American Poultry Journal. 


.» The Maine Farmer says: “ We were long 
since reluctantly convinced that clover will not 
flourish nearly as well following a crop of 
potatoes as it will after most other farm-crops. 
Experience has taught us—and a somewhat ex- 
tended observation has proved that our ex- 
perience is not exceptional—that a well-set, 
thick field of clover is rarely to be met with 
following a grain crop after potatoes. Indeed, 
so fully have we been convinced of this that 
we have at times thought the statement would 
be safe that such could not be found. The re- 
sults are different, without doubt, on different 
soils, and on the same soil when under different 
treatment. Still, the rule, we are confident, holds 
good. Since your attention was called to this 
matter we have carefully observed results. We 
had under observation last year a large field of 
uniformly strong soil, previously plowed and 
manured alike and at the same time, all sown 
with wheat when seeded to clover, a part of 
which had been planted with corn and a part 
to potatoes. When the grass, mostly clover, 
was cut, that on the portion where corn was 
was judged to be double that where potatoes 
were grown.’’ 


...-The ripening of a squash, if of a soft- 
stemmed variety, is indicated by the shriveling 
and drying up of the stem where it joins the 
squash. Asasquash ripens its upper surface 
assumes a deeper color. The green-colored 
ones turn brownish on top and the yellow 
kinds turn to a dark yellow or orange color. 
The hard-shell kinds harden. As fast as they 
ripen it is best to gather and market, if there 
is a fair demand for them at remunerative 
prices, as they seldom pay for the care, extra 
labor, and lozs by decay when stored. The 
earlier they are sold the better price they will 
usually bring, unless kept till midwinter. The 
weather should be closely watched, so as to 
anticipate the first frost in season to gather the 
remainder of the crop into heaps or into a 
shed, where they may be protected from frost. 
When first gathered, avoid piling them on top 
of each other as much as possible, as they are 
apt to rot where they touch when piled before 
they are ripe ; but let them lie spread out where 
they will dry and ripen, out of danger of frost. 


..By cutting back the ends of the tomato 
Vine as soon as the fruit is sufficiently set to in- 
sure a plentiful crop, the ripening season can 
be pushed to good advantage. Not only will 
the fruit ripen sooner, but it will be of finer 
size and more perfect development. If possi- 
ble, the fruit ‘should be ripened on the vines; 
The flavor isso much richer when so ripened 
that itis worth while to take extra pains in 
order to protect it so that it may ripen in ite 
natural state. A most effectual scarecrqw to 
fight away poultry from the ripening fruit can 
be made by sticking turkey or hen feathers into 
a “crooked neck” summer squash, 80 it will re- 
semble ahawk ; puta stick through the body, 
tie strings to either end, and fasten to a tall 
pole, letting the ‘“‘ nondescript” swing back and 
forth over the tomato-bed. It will prove 
effectual, we know.—Dor, in Ohio Farmer. 


-- The failure in gardens so frequently td 
raise cabbage is owing probably to two or 
three things, all of which could be overcome, 
It is want of deep culture and very. heavy 
manurings in the autumn. Commence early 
in the spring to get the ground in thorough 
condition, manuring again after setting out 
the plants and covering at the first hoeing. 
Be particular that the plants areall right—that 
they are short and stocky and have not been 
allowed to grow too fast or too much in the 
cold frame under cover. We fancy, however, 
that the ground has a great deal to do with the 
crops. 


----A stable is not complete unless (1) the 


uncomfortable to them ; (2) unless the animals 
can be kept dry and clean; (8) unless it is 
light; and (4) unless one can pass through 
without coming in contact with the occupants 
and without soiling shoes and clothing—four 
important requisites, not expensive, but within 
the reach of every one who builds a stable.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


. .-A New York Beekeepers’ Association has 
just been organized, which will hold an exhibi- 
tion or honey show at the American Institute 
Fair, in this city, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of October. 


AGRICULTURAL © 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, ‘Wholesale and Retail, 
5 John Street, New York. 





FERTILIZERS. 


PACIFIC "GUANO. 
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PACIFIC iC GUANO, 


£ on; E. N. LPs, 
Windsor, SH ARP LESS & OC R. 
59 South’ wane be. Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
ORSE & BODLEY Co. 
TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 
AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


In CO 
eae ‘daye’ practial b Berd 


y' description and details of 
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A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


For $1 we will send free by mail: 





3 dis’t vars. | deere Ee Roses, Winter flowering. 
or z ] 

or 8 beg Carnation Pinks, “ ” 
or 8 ” Chinese Chrysanthemums, “ 
or 8 % Zonale Geraniums, ¢ “ 
or “ Double bs ¥ 
or “ Ivy-leaved “ ” 
or be yor oa * * 
or “ Abu tilo: -“ - 
or bs Double ‘Camellias, bo hy 
or 4 “ Azale: o “- 
or 4 a4 Lobster Cactus, % * 
or @ is Bouvardias, - se 
or 6 br Pew -? Eupatoriums, “3 
or fy “ - 
or bee Double. ‘Tiolets. ie #, 


i=) 
5 
ee 


Poinsetta, Scariet and White, 
Winter flowering. 








or 4 . Plumbago, Winter flowering 
or 8 = ferns, for Wardian Cases. 
or 4 = Palms, = 
or 6 ba ornare ° 
no 6 7 Mar ad 

FY bp Hyacinth’ Bulbs. 
or ras assorted —" ulbs. 


or % ce eae Lily, Bulbs. 


13 xa 
or 4Tily of the Valley. 
or $8 New Pearl Tuberose 


ESS 
or 3 of any of the above $1 collections for $2, 


or 7 “ “ “ a 
or “ o “ 5. 
= 1° “ “ “ 6. 


ri4 7. 

“Or the whole collections of 238 Bulbs oe 
Plants sent by Express on receipt of $15, to, 
which either of our books, GARDENING ron 
PROFIT, PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, or GA 
DENING FOR PLEASURE (value ne gp) will 
be added. Descriptive Catalogue 


PETER HENDERSON PY C0. 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, & Florists, 
35 Cortiand St.,.New York. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, V' lants, per dozen, 
100, and 1,00. New AUTUMN No eRIOn List now 








Catalogue, 6 cts. 
thrifty stock and low prices. Addrei 
W. 8. LITTLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DUTCH weieeeses ROOTS, 





Hyacinthe ts . end, + Bulbs. Plan 
and See ome a jouape 
growing as wer, beater 
tive amide, 





MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST .IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “ Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
eceiving. 


stantly r 
Te for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 


fre 
Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randelph S8t., Chicago; 
132 E. River &t., Cleveland, O. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 
h. 
P ARED THE best 1 THE MAR- 


ARS WARRANTED. 
Body of shme is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €0.. 


Pet Pa. 
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‘animals may be safely fastened in a way not 


) BATHS, etc, by 
JPpURNING.. oT WATER 
‘ds cemen 8. York. 


clae orist, F pnitadelphia. 


the AVERILL Pain 





‘ Ade s Giaaalia, 
owe) leck, 
, ,- N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
a — 
(ee it of ey ah 
Connections, and every article be: 
losing to the = 
Bewer-Pive made in this is eountey., 


BELLS AND CLOCES. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior epee of Bells. 
Special attention given to C BELLS. 
wa Illustrated Catalogue sent ont 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


} Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty le established. CHURCH BELLS an 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improv 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 

















Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchés, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Tllustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St., Cin. 








MEDICAL 
KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


A reliable Salve or Ointment, for the cure of dis- 
s of the Hi of HO andCATTLE. Iss 
positive cure for Fore and Quarter Cracks, Sore- 
ness, ‘Brittleness. Contracted Hoofs, etc., and, if 
weekly. is a Ae Of disease, as by ‘ius 

uset iable, elastic, and h health 
mg about 12 one, ,and 
=f 23 & asteboard box. 

At directions on ath: jar. Price, $1 a jar. 
— erecle is Tensiadeaneed by Dan , Henry 





OR SALE BY 
A A lye a, 
" ash Avenue, 
and all Harness and Feed Stores. Chicago, 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, Piebdieter, 
Whelesale Bepayics FAP bi oe Street, 


Cancer} 


: Pret, LR. KINGSLEY, who h 
avery extensive an 
tice at ROME,N.Y. = more shan twen. 
ousands Of persons cured of this much- 
disease, who came from. various An of the 
gorit. se now living sses of his: wondert 
rescuing them from “a terrible and untimel: 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Addrese 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being & Blacksmith by trade, 
had. often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced meto msxke 
many experiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope> 
rélief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was wor's- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, wast 


one day, wishing to use a hea’ er, I grasp 

it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, I 
found my crooked fingers s' ten and I 

as much use of them as ever. lieve 
my eyes. Ishowed my hand to my wife family 
and a general rejoic it. 


a t juced this 

wonderful effect? ete nckaiie retaieat and, after 

f inves . 1 at last made up 

my mind Swe’ o0o1 fortune had caused by 

‘RO sl IN. My next step was to discover 

some means by which I could Combine this wonder 
ful substance, s0 that everybody could use it. 

made diligent search through eve book that 1 


factory, and I was able to make a es ge e like 
the world has. never seen before. I now began to 
= oe me for cases to tury the effect of it on 


MS had ® neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had rR lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted Ld rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro & con Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did 80, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—*?7 apparently as _— as ae. . had —— Sw 

td 


pe 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
Dest applications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble —- 

epared b y the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany. office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 

uggists. 50 cents per bottle. 











ISA VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
gzeonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds. | mang 
Breasts, Sore = —_ Ringworms, 

Piles, Bunions, Warts, ey Blisters, Corns, Felt 
ons, Uicers, Boltis, Itch, Stipes and all skin diseases 


and. eraptions, of whatever nature. ce 2 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 
PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 Harrison Aveuue, Beston, Mase. 
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ADDRESS DR. S 





W.J.P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. ¥ 








1.3 210 S. Third St., 
at m. King & 





THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to if. Itis Smooth 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITEto JET BLACK: And, as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New Yorks eo | Fh Buren Sts, Chicago, 





St.“Lou 3 and a Wholesale Depot 


Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
If we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send direct to our Office for Samples. 





Reverted * 
Insoluble : 


Nitrogen ........... 


Potash.. 





NEW York STORE, 160 FRONT STRERT. 


otal “ 


ee Ammpaill.. seevees wr bicaecesstec. 3.25 


+20 ee8Eecceseccccces eotecectenetecsscreseces BeOe 


| WHANN'’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


f THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
4 one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the 
” following analy sis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Ss Station. 





Price $38 a Ton 
Cash in NewYork. 
Farmérs can be 
supplied by local 
dealers or from 
160 Front Street, 
New York. 


Pamphlete, C Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & 90 Manufacturers, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


haiesroom, 13 Eri Se New York. 
Facteries, M1 wn, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 
HUNYAD! JANOS, 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, pre- 
vention of Gout, Piles, 
etc., and as an ordinary 
aperient, by LIEBIG, 
VIRCHOW,. SCAN- 
ZONTI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 
medical profession in 
England and Germapy. 


DR J.MARION SIMR, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, | prefer it to every other miaeral water.” 

DR JAMES R. Ou, New York. ‘Certain 
but gentie and painless. 
ers water. 

DR. M. A. HAMMOND. New York. “The 
=e, pleasant and efficient of all purgative 
waters. 

DR. AL¥ RED L..LOOMIS, New York. ‘The 
mst prompt and most efficient. Specially 
adapted for daily use.’ 

DR. FOXD CE BARKER, New York. “ Re- 
quires less, is less disagreeabie and unpleasant 
then any other.” 

DR. LEWIs A. SAYRE, New York. “Pre- 
ferred to —: other laxative.” 

A WINKGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
Fvery genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

APOLLINARIS CO. (limited), London. 


FRED’K DE BARY & Co., 
41 and 43 Warren St.. New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkabie manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, #2 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN,..FREE, and COPIOUS, 


withont debilitating. At the same time, it does vot 
contain an excess Of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being diqpensed with. the water 
is preserved in all its purityand strength: Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” promisently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers, 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co , 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


T. M-WHIDDEN & C6., 


FORMERLY MENDUM; WHIDDEN®CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 
offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
ain Boston. : 















Superior to any other 











gosw et 


nS (i WA SaNERS 


COLORIFIC. 


Cotors Hair a Nataral Brown or Black. vem eer 
tion. No previous wash, Alld yuggists 
DEPOT 13 DEV STREET. y. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
NN 








Three Thousand Miles Away, in another hemisphere, sparkles the 
Seltzer Spring. In every drug store in America you may obtain its, equiv- 
alent, put it an your pocket, and carry it with you to the world’s end, if you 


choose... 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is simply the living fountain of health, in the form ofa bade capable of 
bet: gconverted intoa bubbling, flasning Juc simile of the uid product of 
Nature in one minute. Armed with this antidote, ail climates ana every at- 
mozpheric change yey be faced without f.ar. As a remedy in malarious 
fevers, st) mach complaints, irregularities of the bowels, nervous disorders, 
mentai depression, headache, an overflow ot bile, — ailments, nau- 
sea, and constipation it bas no equal, : Sold by all druggists 


ail SOLID REASONS WHY, 
|New England Cabinet Organs. 


The thorough PRACTICAL experience, AMPLE RESOURCES, and ORIGINAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS which distinguish the NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY are among the reasons 
why the NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, the YOUNGEST Reed Organ Company in 
the World, has within 6 years become a formidable rival to its reverend competitors. Though 
the YOUNGEST manufacturers AS A COMPANY, they employ a large and LONG-BXPERI- 
ENCED CORPS of carefully-selected and well-paid 8X PERTS and are PRACTICAL organ-builders 
themselves. Though the YOUNGEST Company, they have introduced the LATEST and MOST IM- 
PORTANT and MOST POPULAR PATENT INVENTIONS. This YOUNGEST Company has 
within 6 YEARSsold 24,000 FIRST-CLASS QHGANS, while the oldest claims only 79,000 with- 
in25 YEARS; which is only about 3.000 A YEAR, while this one has averaged 4,00u A YEAR. 

Tbe oldest follows its old plan, generally followed. But the NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COM- 
PANY has become famous for boldly inaugurating an ORIGINAL SYSTEM, universally approved and 
SUCCESSFUL WITHOLT PARALLEL. It discards a!l that is tamely imitative and insipidly ancient. 
Both proprietors and artisans WORK TOGETHER, with equal zeal and activity. Their FACTORY 
is unexcelled forthe QUALITY of its MACHINERY and all other MANUFACTURING EQUIP- 
MENTS, They constantly -e~lenish and keep up an enormous complement of the VERY BEST MA- 


* 











TERIAt™ — no Baan 78) as easily distinguished, by their SUPERIORITY and VARIETY of 
TO.''\ M row ) 197 mocking-bird are recognized among all other natural songsters. The orig- 
ina ..oue DESIGNS OF THE CASES are a LEADING SPECIALTY with this 
Company. The NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS have received highest MEDALS and 


AWARDS; and TESTIMONIALS-—countleas, impartia], and unbought—from the USERS themselves 
and the most COMPET#NT JUDGES. The full capacity of their workshops, already extensive, is so 
taxed that a speedy enlargement is contemplated. 

The NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY are noted for having NEVER used any INFERIOR 
materials, nor EVER alloweda DEFECTIVE Organ to leave their Works. This system COSTS most, 
but PAYS best. It accounts for the steady, uniform popuiarity they enjoy, and for the fact that all who 
OWN AND USE the NEW ENGLAND CABINET O#GANB are enthusiastic in promoting the still 
greater iacrease of their sales. The census statistics show thatin recent years MORE REED OR- 
GANS THAN PIANOS ARE SOLD, they being best adapted to ACCOMPANY the HUMAN 
VOICE, easily learned, less expensive,and best suited to the REQUIR«& MENTS of HOMES, 
SCHOOLS, CHAPEL*, CHURCHES, LODGES, and other places where instrumental music is in- 
dispensable. 

Added to these indisputable facts, there is ONE ARGUMENT which supplies al) thatis necessary to 
convincea SHREWD AMERICAN PUBLIC (lovers of music and INVENTIV« genius) that the 
NEW ENGLAND CABISET ORGANS are the GENUINE LEADING ORGANS of the day; and 
that is that THIS COMPANY INVENTED and has exclusive patenced right to use the following 
MATCHLESS IMPROVEMEATS-viz., the IMPROVED METALLIC STOP ACTION and 
SKLF-ADJUSTING VALVES; IMPROVED TREADLE ‘IN COMBINATION WITH BEL- 

OWs8; IMPROVED OCTAVE-COUPLER. etc.. etc.; besides their ORIGINAL and FIRST 

UCCESSFOL METHOD of applyingthe GRAND ORGAN EXPRESSION. The NEW EN- 
GLAND ORGAN COMPANY INVITE NOW, as AT FIRST, COMPETITION and PERSONAL 
INSPECTION and TRIAL of these SUPERIOR ORGANS; and hericeforth, as bereanforeaiey 
will be entirely satisfied with THE VERDICT of an intelligent and 


FAIR-MINDED AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


ar" Send for (sent free) ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UES, ziving truthful DESCRIPTIONS, 
with TER US, PRICES, and ENGRAVINGS of the numerous ELABORATE STYLES, now 
rapidly superseding all others in every section of the United States. “As youskall PROVE us, PRAISE! 


ee NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
1299 Washington Street, Marble Building, Boston, Mass. 








CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


White A oh eee bene Anes ao aS ‘pieces.$16 50 
Fine Woitg French China Dinner Sets, cumplete. 30 00 
Fine Whit #rench Cuina Tea Sets. 44 pieces 700 
Fine G ‘Id-Band «: ench China Tea Sets, 44 pieces *% 50 
Fine White French China Cups and aensere. doz...2 U0 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decciated, $5; white 3 00 


ALL HOUSK-FURNISHING GOODS. 
GOODS FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 


Ill. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected end packed for transport- 
ation f-ee ot charge. Sent C.0.D or P.O. money order. 
Piease mention where you saw this advertisement. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODUBLESS, and 
DURABLE 
OIL STOVE. 
PRICE, $8. 
all who want PURE, 








¢#” Can be used anywhere, 
without nUumbetion with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW NO.0 COOK, 


sppecialiy for Milliners, 
ressmakers, Druggists, 
Barbers, Tailors. Manufactur- 


dapted to the 
Use of =A ‘LL FAMILIES. 
ake. Steam, and 
Boil at a lamer time. 


E, $3.75. 
2” SEND OR. CIRCULAR. #1 
Manufactured by 


FLORENCE MACHINE Co., Florence. Mass. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Square, N. Y.; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 59 State St., Chicago. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES, 
HCUSHI S. FEATHERS, B ° 
void. oe 


SANDAL WOOD 














1876, 











RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. 


Oiicloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Wi pieh, |, Pom Cornices, etc. 
Formerly with 
William Ss. Leig » By es et SLOANE, 
161 EICHTH AVENUE, pigh Eighteen 


1s NOW OFFERING NEW Petr ENe at ‘at Gil eeu WEBOCED 1 P ICES, 


Close Buyers invited te cal cL, purc 


SHARP’S RIFLE TO THE FRONT! 

























LONG Scores; by American Team, in Practice at Creedmoor: 
' '‘ August 2ist. August 22d. 
RA . SHARP'S eee SHARP'S average......... . 
NGE ~ Other —.. ‘ ‘739%, Other Rifles... a eee 493: 
New Model, 


1S77. 


, ’s Long Range Rifle doing the best work at Creedmoor of 
p this season. 
j SHARP’S RIFLE DID IT. 
_ et roan Te Score ever made at Creedmoor, made Angust 2ist, by 
Am ‘eam: 
3 gece | “DSSSSSSSSSSSL5 5-9 
«- 5453554555555 
Pettatitttatii = 214. 


SHARP’S RIFLE CO.. Bridgeport, Comm 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, |77 BROADWAY. ig 


FRANK HYD 








WE MANUFACTUR! 


IN THE LATEST 8 4. 
FINE 


= PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee poses in aren particular those 
who ma favor Taare. 


ON H. ‘KILLAM & ma, 











74 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn, 
FINE WATCHES 


RICH GoLb JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 4 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 
Every Article warranted as represented... © 


Benedict Brothers, 





5 eee at of aha 9 
rd & Goaconney 





ing, and 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 2s of 
697 9-0-0 ae bei y Ya 8: Ne ¥e 
Ww. B= Repatring carefully order work 
promptly attended to. 


ae 











P & much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 


fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great ,» Many have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Otl of 
Sandlewood, sold. at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE ITE LEAD, well known 


hetitne 








ane igh BEST. England as the WHITEST, 
ott D TAPE X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
c. 


8. 
LEA D RIBSON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
‘EA ‘D D PIPE of E of any size or thickness. 
0: 
At Bas market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
Sale Of Age, 


_ DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 
eit stnsa. rele anes ct 





heaita-giving virmes of 
Decora seawater, = ule it Ay ae the ener, 
es of the surf. For wears a 
" : A. J. DITMAN, 
4 Broadway and Barclay st., N. Y. 





1H Kirst Prentum eet snes Centennial, Paneer. 


wir Printing <= 


cards, labels etc, Large 
Ff ge work. dinyidy work them, 


Ses money oe Ww yaliog. in all be 


BOY Sieeere aie 


BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 



























soe tae a 











